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THE NATIONAL OFFICE CAN FURNISH 


THESE AIDS TO COLLECTIONS 


ELECTROS ACTUAL SIZE 


fp & & 
SQUARE 71; WORLD 


Fifty cents Seventy-five cents One dollar 








INSERTS FOR ENCLOSING WITH STATEMENTS, $2.00 PER THOUSAND 


Safeguard Your Credit 


1) O YOU realize how the failure to pay your accounts when 








due, affects your credit standing? 

Your current bills should be paid promptly. If 
there is a reason for delay make immediate explanation 
to your creditor. He is entitled to that consideration. 


Promptness in the payment of your bills is a CREDIT 
BUILDER. 
ape 


:) RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


ORGANIZED FOR THE PROTECTION OF RETAIL MERCHANTS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















STICKERS FOR ATTACHING TO BILLS (GUMMED) 


Being members of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association we are interested in 
the protection of individual credit and as 
this account is long past due, it should have 
your immediate attention, thereby keeping 
your credit good. TREMEMBER credit 
ts a trust imposed in you, and you should 
safeguard it by prompt settlements. 


SQUARE fii: 





Two dollars per thousand 
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operation. 


the “totalizers” do the rest. 





cost saving. 


in your own work. 








Branches Everywhere 


Remington 


Account Machine 


The Remington 


Accounting Machine 


does more than save some of the adding time; it saves it all. 
It does this by elimiriating the adding absolutely—as a separate 


Adding, subtracting, cross-foot- 
ing, checking and proving are all 
by-products of the writing. The 
operator simply types the form and For 


Your letters 


This is the acme of time and Your bills 


Your statements 
Your ledger posting 


Write to us for our illustrated 
“Story of the Totalizer” which tells 
you how to apply these economies and adding that is done 


For every kind of writ- 
ing or combined writing 


in your Office. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 Broadway 


(Incorporated) 


New York 
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A Charge Line That is Always Free 


oo is always a free line from clerk to authorizer where Lamson 
systems are used. As soon as the clerk despatches one transaction 
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the station is ready to take another. 


In the pictures above, taken in the store of Morehouse-Martens Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, charges are brought to the authorizer consecutively from 
Sales slips are compared in a few seconds with the 
records on the charge indexes and are returned to the clerks before the 
customers even suspect that their credit is being verified. 


all over the store. 


Boston 

New York - 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh - 
Baltimore 
Rochester 
Detroit 
Toronto - 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 


Denver 
New Orleans 


Cor, 


THE LAMSON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SALES OFFICES: 


- 100 Boylston St. Chicago - 
9-11 East 37th St. Minneapolis 
210 No. Broad St. Omaha 


319 Third Ave. 


; San Francisco - 
- Equitable Building 


Vancouver, B. C. - 


194 East Main St. Los Angeles 
525 Woodward Ave. St. Louis 
136 Simcoe St. Dallas 
2063 East 4th St. Seattle - - - 
- 119 East 5th St. Washington, D. C. - 
Washington and Illinois Atlanta 
SERVICE STATIONS: 
- 1622 Arapahoe St. Albany 
- 227 St. Charles St. Buffalo - - - 
Kansas City - - 200 New Ridge Building 


6 No. Michigan Ave. 

- 320 Tribune Annex 
418 McCague Bidg. 

- 617 Mission St. 

603 Hastings St. 

221 San Fernando Bldg. 
- 709 Pine St. 
- 905144 Elm St. 

215 Stewart St. 

426 Colorado Bldg. 

- 30 Moore Building 


- 22 So. Pearl St. 
194 Main St. 





Lamson improved Service 


Protection 


Flexibility Economy 
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A RETROSPECT 


I have before me a copy of the Magazine 
you are now reading, and a pamphlet about 
5x84 inches, 24 pages, dated September 1913. 
It was the Credit World of that year and 
I wonder over the increase in size and ap- 
pearance. 


I turn the pages of the 1913 issue and find 
our membership at that time was 48, to- 
day 10,156, truly from the Acorn grew the 
mighty Oak. All this growth and develop- 
ment has been due to the continued efforts 
of a few unselfish men, who without any 
thought of reward, other than the satisfaction 
of knowing they had done their best to 
help standardize the extension of Credit and 
make it safe for a Retail Merchant to con- 
duct a Credit Business. 


It is gratifying to note the names of those 
who in 1913 were active in our affairs, and 
to find the same names appearing in this 
issue, still leaders, still working. 


In looking over the Membership we find 
$5 per cent of our total in 1913 were Mer- 
cantile Agency Men, now fully 95 per cent 
are active Credit Men and the National As- 
sociation of Mercantile Agencies have be- 
come a part of our Association. 

But the most wonderful development is in 
the members themselves. How those who 
have been giving of their efforts to our up- 
building, and have been attending Conven- 
tions, have become the recognized Brains of 
the Credit Fraternity, have increased their 
value to their employers, many becoming 
Officials and Partners in the business, their 
Office equipment is held up as a model of 
efficiency and completeness, it shows that 
while helping others, they themselves were 
stepping up higher on the ladder of success 
and none regret the time and effort given 
to the organization of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association. 

It is a lesson our younger members might 
well take to heart. As we increase in mem- 
bership, the opportunity for active leaders 
becomes apparent. We need more; it will 
help you to become an active worker. 

D. J. WOODLOCK. 


EDITORIAL 


MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATION FOR 1921-1922. 


President Nelson has arranged a Membership plan that covers every State and through 
which we expect to double our membership this year. 

The Country has been divided into nine Districts, in charge of a member of the National 
Board of Directors, who will be District Chairman. Each State will have a State Chair- 
man, who will report to his District Chairman. Each State Chairman will appoint his 
State Committee, who will work under his direction. 

Following is a list of District and State Chairmen: 


D. J. Woodlock, Secy.-Treas., 
801 National Bank of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


John M. Connolly, 


STATES 
Connecticut, 
Maine, 
Massachusetts, 


New Hampshire, 


New York, 
Rhode Island, 
Vermont, 


J. R. Hewitt, 
STATES 


Delaware, 


Dist. of Columbia, 


Maryland, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, 

West Virginia, 


D. W. Ahl, 
STATES 


Illinois, 
Indiana, 


Michigan, 
Missouri, 
Ohio, 
Canada, 


Martin Larson, 


STATES 
Iowa, 
Minnesota, 
North Dakota, 
South Dakota, 


In general charge of all membership activities. 


NORTH EASTERN DISTRICT . 
District Chairman, 15 West 37th St., N. Y. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 
A. P. Nolin, Edw, Malley Co., New Haven. 
Robert Braun, Porteous, Mitchell & Braun Co., Portland. 
R. H. Benson, Chamber of Commerce, Springfield. 
A. E. Moreau, Moreau & Son, Manchester. 
R. C. Hummell, Business Men’s Ass’n., Syracuse. 
Joel Pincus, The Outlet Store, Providence. 
F. S. Whiting, Whiting Mere. Agency, Burlington. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
District Chairman, The Hub, Baltimore, Md. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 
Harry Conly, Henry Mercantile Agency, Wilmington. 
Mark Lansburgh, Lansburgh & Bro., Washington. 
J. W. Mehling, Mer. & Mfrs. Ass’n., Baltimore. 
James J. Fleming, L. S. Plaut & Co., Newark. 
W. B. McConnell, C. A. Verner Co., Pittsburgh. 
W. A. Clarke, Jr., Retail Mer. Ass’n., Richmond. 
Dennis McNeill, Huntington Business Men’s Ass’n., Huntington. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
District Chairman, J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 


C. N. Firsch, The Fair, State & Adams St., Chicago. 

Vincent H. Lodde, Credit Rating Ass’n., Retail Merchants Bureau, 
Fort Wayne. 

Chas. E. Hathaway, The Jacobs Co., Kalamazoo. 

Jno. W. Byng, Asso. Retail Cr. Men, Springfield. 

Wm. H. Gray, Retail Credit Men’s Co., Cleveland. 

A. C. Ross, The Robert Simpson Co., Toronto. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
District Chairman, Shriver-Johnson Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 


J. H. Crawley, Harris-Emery Co., Des Moines. 

F. H. Koch, Schuneman & Evans Co., St. Paul. 
Arthur O. Nelson, Fargo Business Men’s Ass’n., Fargo. 
M. T. Coogan, Shriver-Johnson Co., Sioux Falls. 
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ADDITIONAL COPIES OF THE CON- 
VENTION NUMBER OF THE 
CREDIT WORLD 
We have a limited number of extra Copies 
of this issue and will be glad to furnish 

same to members at fifty cents each. 





The best way to show you appreciate the 
improvement in the Credit World is to send 
in a new member. Show your Copy to a 
Retail Merchant and get his application. 





NEW LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 

During September, Two new Local Asso- 
ciations were organized, one at Alexandria, 
La., and one at Bolivar, Mo. This is a good 
start. Members in Cities where there is no 
Local Organization should write the National 
Office—Secretary Woodlock will be glad to 
assist in organizing. 





OKLAHOMA STATE CONFERENCE 


National Director McMullen has arranged 
for the first State Conference at Oklahoma 
City, to be held October 17 and 18, at the 
Lee Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma City. State 
Chairman, J. C. Rayson of Tulsa is assist- 
ing Mr. McMullen and a large gathering 
of Retail Merchants is expected. 





OUR LEGAL ADVISER. 

The Board of Directors have selected, Hon. 
Lawrence McDaniel, former Circuit Attorney 
of St. Louis, as Legal Adviser of our Asso- 
ciation. His offices are in the Title Guaranty 
Building, St. Louis, or mail addressed to 
National Office will be sent to him. Mr. 
McDaniel has a National reputation as an 
Attorney of great ability, is a member of 
the St. Louis Local Association, and always 
interested in the problems of the Credit Man. 





OUR NEXT CONVENTION 


The 1922 Convention will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio. When this news was given 
out, there was general rejoicing. Cleveland 
is a popular place in the mind of the Credit 
Man, for there is the Original Ideal Re- 
tail Credit Men’s Association. Others claim 
to have better, but even though this be true, 
you can be assured they copied the Cleve- 
land plan. For a perfect working Credit 
Clearing House, backed by the Retail Mer- 
chants and Credit Men of the entire City, 
Cleveland has long been the Criterion. 





INTRODUCING THE NEW CREDIT 
WORLD 

With this issue we change the size and 
style of our Publication, and believe you 
will agree it is a change for the better. 
We have arranged with Farrelly-Walsh, Inc., 
of St. Leuis to publish the Credit World 
and secure Advertising so as to make the 


Robt. Lienhard, 


STATES 
Alabama, 
Arkansas, 
Florida, 
Georgia, 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Mississippi, 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Tennessee, 


W. J. Lewis, 


STATES 
California, 
Nevada, 
Utah, 


R. W. Watson, 


STATES 
Idaho, 
Montana, 
Oregon, 
Washington, 


Adolph Grasso, 
STATES 


Arizona, 

New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, 
Texas, 


Chas. M. Reed, 
STATES 


Colorado, 
Kansas, 

Nebraska, 
Wyoming, 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
District Chairman, D. H. Holmes Co., New Orleans. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 
W. V. Trammell, Mer. Cr. Ass’n., Birmingham. 
J. A. Anderson, Gus Blass Co., Little Rock. 
A. E. Dickson, Orlando Credit Ass’n., Orlando. 
Jno. R. Byington, J. P. Allen & Co., Atlanta. 
Tristram Shook, Retail Credit Men’s Ass’n., Louisville. 
Gabe Hausmann, Hausmann, Inc., New Orleans. 
H. N. Barbee, Associated Retailers, Clarksdale. 
S. Lipinsky, Bon Marche, Asheville. 
M. A. Condon, Condon & Sons, Charleston. 
A. M. Stewart, Bry-Block Merc. Co., Memphis. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 
District Chairman, Union Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 
George Kramer, Jr., Hale Bros., San Francisco. 
H. T. Golding, Gray, Reid, Wright Co., Reno. 
E. A. Gillespie, Standard Furniture Co., Salt Lake City. 


NORTH WESTERN DISTRICT 
District Chairman, Watson & Monaghan, Spokane, Wash. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 
C. F. Overmeyer, Western Reporting & Cr. Co., Boise. 
C. G. Keenen, M. J. Connell Co., Butte. 
Homer Goehler, Powers Furniture Co., Portland. 
W. F. Muller, Retail Cr. Men’s Ass’n., Seattle. 


SOUTH WESTERN DISTRICT 


District Chairman, Retail Merchants Ass’n., San Antonio, ‘Texas. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 
L. G. Moore, Business Men’s Protective Ass’n., Tucson. 
Siegfried Kahn, Albuquerque. 
J. C. Rayson, Ass’n Retail Credit Men, Tulsa. 


Robert L. Meyers, Ass’n. Retail Credit Men of Texas, Fort Worth. 


MIDWESTERN DISTRICT 
District Chairman, Retail Credit Men’s Ass’n., Denver. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 

O. Stiles, Pueblo Mercantile & Cr. Ass’n., Pueblo. 
L. E. Edwards, Crosby Brothers, Topeka. 

H. O. Wren, Union Outfitting Co., Omaha. 

Chas. M. Reed, Denver. 


Cc. 
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PRESIDENT NELSON HAS APPOINTED THE FOLLOWING COMMITTEES 


FOR 1921-22 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT METHODS COMMITTEE. 


Col. Franklin Blackstone, CHAIRMAN. Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh. 


E. B. Schick, 
W. T. Snider, 
D. W. Ahl, 

I. C. Brown, 

J. H. Barrett, 

S. E. Blandford, 


Geo. Kramer, Jr., 


J. B. Auerbach, 
S. E. Edgerton, 
E. W. Knapp, 


E. B. Heller, 
Wm. J. Starr, 
W. T. Snider, 
J. A. Fetterly, 
J. M. Connolly, 


Crowley-Milner Co., Detroit. 

Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, St. Louis. 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. 

L. Bamberger & Co., Newark. 

Stewart & Co., Baltimore. 

R. H. White Co., Boston, Mass. 

Hale Bros., San Francisco. 

Bloomingdale Bros., New York. 

Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles. 
Mabley & Carew, Cincinnati. 


CREDIT WORLD COMMITTEE. 


CHAIRMAN. Heller & Livingston Clo. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Retail Credit Men’s Ass’n, Boston. 

Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, St. Louis. 

Wisconsin Motorist, Milwaukee. 

Associated Retail Credit Men, New York. 
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publication self sustaining. We are con- 
fident that in a few months in place of being 
a Liability, Your Magazine will be an AS- 
SET, that will mean you will release Twelve 
or Fifteen Thousand dollars, formerly spent 
for printing to be used in Service. There- 
fore you are interested because in addition 
to a worthwhile Magazine, (Alone worth 
the membership fee), you will receive more 
Service from the National Office, such as 
locating Skips, Collection Helps, needed 
Legislation, Etc. 

In order to continue the Credit World as 
a Magazine of standard size, we must secure 
Advertising and you can help by your moral 
support, buy from those who advertise and 
tell those who do not, they should. The 


Credit World is a wonderful medium for 


the sale of many things. It reaches 10,156 
Direct Prospects, no waste circulation. With 
all working to help make the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association the greatest As- 
sociation of Retail Merchants and Publishers 
of the Best Trade Magazine in the Coun- 
try, we cannot fail. 





OUR SERVICE DIVISION 

Because of lack of space in this issue, we 
have arranged to publish in the November 
Number a complete list of all Bureaus and 
Reporting Agencies in our New Division. 

Members are asked to correspond direct 
with these units of our Organization when 
seeking Credit information. 





THE CREDIT WORLD COMMITTEE 


A large share of the credit for the im- 
provement in the Credit World goes to Mr. 
E. B. Heller, Heller & Livingston Clothing 
Co. of St. Louis, Chairman of the Credit 
World Committee and his associates. The 
Committee has constantly urged the making 
of our publication Self sustaining by means 
of Advertising. 





This emblem on your letter-heads, state- 
ments, etc., will have a psychological effect. 
Get a cut from the National Office for Fifty 
Cents. 

















Did you ever try National Collection In- 
serts and Stickers on old accounts. Write 
for samples. They cost less than you can 
print them for, because we buy in such 
large quantities. 


A. D. McMullen, 


M. J. Solon, 


S. E. Blandford, 


Geo. A. Lawo, 


E. 


B. Heller, 


Wm. J. Starr, 


SSAA 


P. Younts, 
K. Cuddy, 
H. Koch, 

J. Dollard, 


. N. Girsch, 


T. Leonard, 


. R. Byington, 


FRAUDULENT BANK CHECK COMMITTEE. 


CHAIRMAN. Oklahoma City Retailers Ass’n, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


BY-LAWS COMMITTEE. 
CHAIRMAN. The Dayton Co., Minneapolis. 


CREDIT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CHAIRMAN. R. H. White Co., Boston. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 
CHAIRMAN. The Jno. Gerber Co., Memphis. 


GROUP CONFERENCES. 


CHAIRMAN. Heller & Livingston Clo. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
VICE-CHAIRMAN. Retail Cr. Men’s Ass’n., Boston, Mass. 


THRIFT WEEK COMMITTEE. 

CHAIRMAN. Barringer Norton Co., Houston, :Texas. 
Oppenheim-Collins Co., New York. 

Schuneman & Evans Co., St. Paul. 

O’Connor-Moffatt & Co., San Francisco. 

The Fair, Chicago. 

Daniel & Fischer Co., Denver. 

J. P. Allen & Co., Atlanta. 








Credit World Advertising 








OUR attention is directed to the volume and character of the Adver- 
tising which appears in this issue. 


Here you will find represented such nationally known manufacturers of 
office supplies, Credit Men’s equipment and systems, as: 


—The National Cash Register Company. 
—The Rand Company. ll kind 
—The Remington Typewriter Company. 
—The Lamson Company. 

—Davol Rubber Company. 

—The Hickox System. 

—National Creditors Publicity Association. 
—Perkins Adjustment Company. 

—The United Creditors of America. 
—The American Security Credit Company. 
—Farrelly, Printer 


Every one of these Advertisers has been “sold” with the idea that in buy- 
ing space in The Credit World he is using the most direct means of reach- 
ing you—the ultimate user of his wares. 


Now, it is up to you to keep him sold! By your response these Adver- 
tisers will gauge the effectiveness of The Credit World! Every company 
listed is an honest, responsible organization, selling high-grade, dependable 
equipment or supplies,—in fact, most of them are recognized as the lead- 
ers in their respective lines. 


You cannot possibly make a mistake in giving first preference to these 
advertisers, and you will at the same time be helping your own magazine 


—The Credit World. 


And—most important—prove to them that it is a most effective medium 
for their use—tell them you saw their advertisement in The Credit World. 
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Business Stationery 








GPANDARDIZATION and volume of business 

on letterheads enable us to offer excellent 
business stationery at a lower cost than you can 
buy equally good paper and workmanship eise- 
where. 


The following prices apply on letterheads printed 
from type in one color on 20-pound Hammermill 


Bond paper with average amount of composition: 


500 Letterheads — - - $4.00 
1,000 2 5.79 
2,500 ™ - - 9.50 
5,000 a - - 16.00 

10,000 28.25 


Special designs where desired. Prices cheer- 
fully quoted on larger quantities. 


A REE SES Sag RE Ra a, 


FARRELLY, PRINTER 
1909 LOCUST STREET 
SAINT LOUIS 
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The Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
Convention of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association 


Houston, Texas, August 16-19, 1921 


bee ninth annual convention of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion was called to order by President George 
A. Lawo Tuesday, August 16th, 1921, at 
10:00 o’clock. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the ninth annual convention of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association 
will now come to order. The first order of 
business, according to our program, is to 
spend two minutes in meeting your neighbor. 
To do that you will all please arise and 
shake hands with those all around you. Two 
minutes to meet your neighbors. 

The Reverend Dr. Adams will now in- 
voke Almighty God’s blessing on this con- 
vention. 

REV. DR. ADAMS: Offers prayer. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Please remain 
standing. Mr. W. R. Waghorne of Hous- 
ton, our cheer leader from whom we hope 
to have the pleasure of hearing often dur- 
ing the convention, will now lead us in 
singing the “Star Spangled Banner.” All 
please join. 

... Singing... 

PRESIDENT LAWO: The gentlemen 
who is responsible for us being here today 
needs no introduction to any of those who 
were at Detroit last year. It is a great 
pleasure to me to introduce to you the 
President of the Houston Association, who 
will speak to us first pending the arrival 
of the Mayor who has been delayed by an 
automobile accident or for some other rea- 
son. Mr. C. P. Younts, of Houston. (Ap- 
plause and cheers.) 

MR. YOUNTS: Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen: A little more than a year ago 
it occurred to me that one of the best things 
that we could do for Houston and the Hous- 
ton Association was to bring to this city a 
convention of the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association. This matter was brought 
to the attention of the local association in 
the spring of last year and the officers of the 


Tuesday Morning Session 


Association were instructed not only to in- 
vite but to go and get the 1921 convention 
for Houston. 

Our work was planned and that we suc- 
ceeded in carrying out the instruction of our 
Association is evidenced by the fact that you 
are here with us today. We felt that the 
great south west country of ours was en- 





GEO. A. LAWO 
John Gerber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Past President and National Director 


titled to a convention of the Retail Credit 
Men. You had met all over the North, the 
East, and the West and we felt it was time 
for you to come down South and get ac- 
quainted with our people. We felt also that 
the great South West, as it were, was asleep 
in credit matters and that your coming could 
wake us up and could show us by your pres- 
ence and by the discussion that we’d have in 
the sessions of the convention what you are 
doing in the North, the East and the West 


along credit lines and would help us to a 
realization of what the credit work really 
means throughout the country. 

I understand that a number of people 
were afraid to come down here to this land 
of ours where the sun shines, that some of 
you were so afraid that you’d never get 
back to your own homes and firesides and 
the big crowd stayed away for that reason. 
I believe when you go back home you will 
say that there are hotter places than Houston. 
We have never heard of a sun stroke down 
in this part of the country, we have never 
heard of anybody being overheated from 
work, possibly because we don’t work hard 
enough but we want you to feel that the 
warmest thing about Houston while you are 
here is the welcome that we shall give you 
as our visiting friends. We are glad to wel- 
come you into this land of ours, into this 
land where the sun shines, into this land 
where the birds sing. 

We are glad to have you come down to 
see this city that we believe in a very few 
years will be the metropolis of the South- 
west, a city where we have seventeen rail- 
roads and an ocean port though fifty-five 
miles inland that brings ocean vessels from 
all over the whole world to this city. We 
are glad to have you come and see Rice In- 
stitute which is destined in a very few years 
to be one of the greatest educational insti- 
tutions in the whole country. 

We are glad to have you come down and 
get your finger tips greasy from the oil that 
comes out of the ground. We want to show 
you southern hospitality. We wanted you 
to come down to this country where the hand 
shake is hearty and where the greeting is 
sincere, where men and women are inspired 
with the memories of Lee and Jackson and 
Davis and Houston and other great leaders. 
We want you to come down into a great 
State where the distance from El] Paso to 
Texarkana is farther than it is from Houston 
to Chicago, we want you to come down to 
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Established in 1907 on the Rock of Service 


The Hickox System 


BESSEMER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Collects 


Past due accounts 
for 
Department Stores 
and 
Members of our Association 


all over 
The Civilized World 


on a 


No collection—no charge basis 











OUR DIRECT DEMAND DRAFTS 


Sent free of charge to any member by filling in your 


Name : me 
Business a 


Address 


and tearing out this page and mailing TODAY 
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the State where you can spend two days and 
one night on a train and still stay in Texas. 
We want you to come down to this greatest 
State of all the United States so that you 
will know when you go back that you have 
been somewhere. (Laughter and applause.) 

We want you to come down to this sec- 
tion of the country where the mocking birds 
sing the sweetest, where the sun shines the 
brightest and where a gentleman from Italy, 
who was here in our city said, “The most 
beautiful sunsets in all the world.” 
don’t believe it go out with us on the 
prairie some afternoon and we will show 
you. I had hoped that the Mayor would be 
here to welcome you in the name of the city 
this morning. It is my pleasure and privi- 
lege to welcome you not only in the 
name of the one hundred and thirty retail 
‘credit men and women of the city of Hous- 
ton, not only in the name of the people of 
Houston, but of more than five hundred 
credit men and women of the State of Texas 
on the part of delegations from whom I hear 
from Fort Worth and Dallas on the North, 
from San Antonio, our sister city on the West 
where the spirit of the Alamo still lives. 

That delegation is bringing over the Mex- 
ican band and you need fear no invasion 
from the people on the South of us while you 
are here. We want you to know that every- 
thing we have is yours. If there is anything 
you don’t see and can’t find ask for it and 
if there is any way in the world to get it 
we'll have it here for you. (Applause.) 

We are glad to have you here. We are 
more than glad to have you here and when 
you go back to your homes we want you to 
go back with the intention of telling your 
people that you have found paradise and 
that you are coming back to the greatest 
‘state in the Union to live and even if you 
come back down here and give us a run for 
the positions we have, we will be glad to 
welcome you. We are glad to welcome you 
to Texas, we are glad to welcome you to 
Houston and we hope that when you leave 
here you will say that this is the best con- 
vention that has ever been held by the 
Retail Credit Men of North America. (Ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: It is a great pleas- 
ure to me to introduce to you the City At- 
torney of Houston who is here as the per- 
‘sonal representative of the Mayor,—Mr. 
Sewall Myer. 

MR. MYER: Our Mayor received an 
emergency call from the Municipal Hospital 
a few minutes ago and phoned me and asked 
if I would appear before this body and ex- 
press to you his regrets at not being able 
personally to welcome you to our city. He 
had intended up to a few moments ago to 
discharge this most pleasant duty himself. 


If you 


You people came here not for speech mak- 
ing but for business and I am not going to 
detain you longer than to extend to you a 
warm and hearty welcome on behalf of the 
city of Houston, of the city administration 
and of the entire citizenship. The gates of 


our city are wide open, the Police Department 
are muzzled and blindfolded. (Laughter and 
applause.) The bootleggers have been given 
authority to ply their vocation unmolested 
during the time this convention is in session. 

In order that you might not be misled, the 
city council on yesterday passed an ordinance 
which requires all bootleggers during this 
convention to wear on the lapel of his coat 
a name plate containing his name and the 
mercantile establishment with which he is 
supposed to be connected. Attached to that 
by a blue ribbon is a golden seal. You are 
perfectly safe in transacting any business 
with these gentlemen as they are true and 
tried. (Laughter and applause.) 
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The State and Legal Department stands 
ready to prosecute anyone for making exces- 
sive charges for this convention. The regu- 
lar price is $7.50 a quart. (Laughter) 
Cash, no credit. (Great laughter.) It is the 
sincere wish of the city that this convention 
may not only result in good to you but to 
the different businesses which you represent. 
Again in behalf of the citizenship and the 
city, we extend to you a most hearty wel- 
come. I thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: There is no one 
better qualified to respond to such a splendid 
address of welcome than our orator, our 
former national President, Mr. Sidney E. 
Blandford of Boston, whom I take pleasure 
in introducing to you now. (Applause) 

MR. BLANDFORD: Mr. President, mem- 
bers of the Retail Credit Men’s National As- 
sociation, guests, ladies and gentlemen: It 
is indeed a very happy privilege for me as 
your representative to attempt to respond to 
these very cordial greetings which have 
come to us this morning. It is indeed a 
very happy thing to be told that we are wel- 
come to this very delightful city of Houston. 
It is a very delightful thing for us to be 


assured by Mr. Younts, the President of the 
local association, that we may have every- 
thing that we want. It is a very happy 
thing for us to be assured by the. represen- 
tative of the Mayor as to the price of just 
what we want. (Laughter) 

It is another happy thing for us to be as- 
sured that in anything and everything that 
we do we are protected by the authorities of 
this city. And what more can we want, 
gentlemen? If I sat down I think there is 
nothing more could be said. But these very 
happy words in reality are unnecessary. We 
knew that we were welcome the moment we 
approached the portals of this city. We have 
breathed this welcome, this cordiality in the 
very atmosphere that surrounds every pre- 
cinct and every corner of this delightful city. 
It is only a formality on the part of the rep- 
resentative of the Mayor and of Mr. Younts, 
our host, in extending these greetings. We 
feel it in the innermost recesses of our 
hearts. 

Perhaps the reason that I have been se- 
lected to respond to these addresses of greet- 
ings is that it is my privilege to come from 
the northeast corner of these United States 
and it is perhaps appropriate that a repre- 
sentative from the extreme North should re- 
spond to the addresses of welcome, this very 
cordial welcome, this typical southern wel- 
come which comes to us typical 
southern city. 


from a 


Since the directors voted to accept the very 
cordial invitation of the local association of 
Houston, we have been reminded of the at- 
We have 
been reminded of the warmth of this climate, 
especially in the month of August. But I 
want to say to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that this has ceased to be a deterrent feature 
because we have known that coupled with 
the warmth of your climate is the warmth 
of your hospitality and therefore we have 
come here in great numbers from the North, 
from the South and from the East and the 
West to breathe this atmosphere of cordial- 
ity, to breathe this atmosphere of enterprise 
and industry which great 
city and we may go back to our respective 
cities stimuated by all that we find in this 
great enterprising city, in this greatest of all 
states, the State of Texas. 


mospheric conditions down here. 


surrounds your 


In the reception which has been accorded 
the delegates upon their arrival, from the 
eloquence and the sincerity and the whole- 
hearted greetings which have been extended 
to us this morning, surely we all feel at 
home, surely we realize from this moment 
that this is going to be a real convention. 

In the aftermath of the great world strug- 
gle, where the peoples of the civilized world 
are seeking to gather up the fragments of a 
torn and shattered civilization, this organ- 
ization of retail credit men have gathered 
their representatives here to take up the eco- 
nomic problems, the economic and the social 
problems which are necessary of adjustment, 
that we may lend our best efforts to the 
social and economic readjustment which is 
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taking place in our country today. We have 
met here to consider for a few days the 
various phases of that greatest instrument of 
commerce and industry, the subject of CREDIT. 
We are met here today to lend our efforts 
to the establishment of better, safer and 
saner credit conditions, that in the return to 
normal business, this particular branch of 
business with which we are identified may 
take its place in the march of progress which 
is inevitable for a free people ‘in this greatest 
of all free countries, 

There is no time for me to go into details 
as to the formation or the history of this 
Association. Its beginning at Spokane in 
1912 was the natural incentive for organized 
effort and which was synonymous with the 
growth and development of our national life. 
Retail credit is the heartstrings of our com- 
mercial activity and in the ever expanding 
trend of business, this Association must take 
its part, must do its duty in bringing to- 
gether and cementing and in enlarging and 
upbuilding great business interests of our 
country. 

Retail business forms the greatest unit of 
business because it is the retailer who must 
distribute the products of our great industry 
and it is for us as representatives of this 
great national Association to lend our best 
efforts that we may build wisely and that 
we may build safely, that we may build on 
a sure foundation. 

But this gathering here this morning has 
even a greater significance than anything that 
I have mentioned. These men and women 
gathered here today are harbingers of good 
will. Organizations such as this have done 
much to break down sectionalism, to bring 
together the people of this great broad land 
by an exchange of thoughts and ideas that 
relationships may be_ established 
among men. The credit men of this country 
have taken the lead in organized effort. 
There is this great sister organization of 
credit men of more than thirty thousand 
members and there is our own organization 
only in its infancy with a membership of 
more than ten thousand. 


closer 


There are other great organizations of 
which I may mention dozens of them, hun- 
dreds of them, I may mention the Kiwanis 
and the Rotary organizations, all working 
together in their various activities, but their 
principles are fundamentally the same. The 
fundamental principle of all organized effort 
is the centering of good will, alert to bene- 
fits of comradeship, and to the obligations 
of citizenship. So in this spirit and with 
these ideas, we accept your hospitality. We 
commit ourselves to your comradeship, Mr. 
Younts, and if you will convey this message 
to his Honor the Mayor of Houston, we ac- 
cept most graciously your hospitality. In the 
days, the hours that we shall spend in this 
convention hall, we are sure that we shall 
go back as a result of this atmosphere by 
which we are surrounded of great business 
activities, of cheer, of helpfulness, of vision, 
we shall go back to our respective homes 
greatly benefited for having spent a time in 


your delightful city. 
plause) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: There is probably 
no member or officer who is better known or 
better liked than the gentleman I am about 
to present to you. He will preside while the 
President reads his report and he will tell 
the President to stop when he gets tiresome. 
Mr. E. W. Nelson, our First Vice-President. 
(Applause) 

. . . President Lawo reads his report and 
is followed by applause. . 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

OF 
THE RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION 
AUGUST 16th, 1921. 
GEORGE A. LAWO, PRESIDENT. 
To the Ladies and Gentlemen Assembled in 
this Convention, 


I thank you. (Ap- 


Greetings: 

The National Association wishes to thank 
the City of Houston for its kindness in in- 
viting the convention to Houston. If its 
numerous and cordial invitations can be con- 


* sidered harbingers of its hospitality, I fear 


some of our members will forget to go back 
home. 

While the unexpectedly large response and 
acceptance from those who were invited to 
participate in the Convention Program has 
enabled us to offer you an unusually large 
number of good speakers, it has, together 
with the half day given over to the group 
conferences, compelled us to reluctantly allot 
to some of them less time than they should 
have for a full and free presentation of their 
interesting topics. 

I should like to ask the members to be 
punctual at each session, and the speakers 
not to encroach upon the time allotted to 
others. We must have this co-operation to 
execute the program entirely. 

It has been my privilege to read the Sec- 
retary’s report which covers comprehensively 
our activities for the year, and I shall omit 
from my reports the subjects he covers, such 
as, the field workers we have employed, the 
number of new associations formed, etc. I 
wish to second Mr. Woodlock’s thanks to 
the members he mentions. 

There is every reason to feel gratified with 
the result of the past twelve months. Not- 
withstanding the increase of 67% in our dues 
and despite conditions, we have been able to 
show a gross increase in membership of 40% 
and a net increase of 26%. This makes our 
membership at the present 10,156. 

The association most similar to ours made 
a net increase of a little less than 1%. 

Another prominent organization with a 
membership of 5,000 and with assets of over 
$100,000.00 sustained a loss in membership 
of 36%. 
circumstances accountable for this decrease 
other than general conditions. 

Our increase in membership is more re- 
markable when we consider that no one had 
sny idea how the Local Associations 
throughout the country would receive this 


There was no reason or peculiar 


rise in dues at a time when prices were on 
the downward trend, and when merchants 
were trying in every possible way to reduce 
expenses. 

Our net worth at the beginning of the 
year, including $1,200.00 discrepancy since 
discovered, was $2,300.00. This represented 
the net financial results of the eight years 
of our existence. We now have net assets 
of $10,000.00 ($1,770.00 of which is invested 
in furniture and fixtures) a net gain for the 
year of $7,700.00. It is, therefore, apparent 
that our financial problem, which in the past 
has been our most serious and considerable 
one, has now been solved. 

During the year exclusive right to the use 
of the name “Credit World” has been ob- 
tained from the Government for our official 
publication. Our application for trade mark 
or emblem privileges on the design we are 
using for that purpose is now pending. 
Among new services inaugurated are a week- 
ly bulletin to members, and reports on col- 
lection agencies, all of which are investi- 
gated thoroughly without expense to mem- 
bers. 

In an effort to stimuate a final drive for 
new members during the closing weeks of 
the year, I wrote a seven page letter on 
July 8th to cities having a population of 
over 100,000. 

I was much pleased at the large number 
of replies containing promises to start a 
drive immediately. Some adopted the plan 
suggested in the letter. This letter was more 
or less supplementary to many communica- 
tions sent out by Secretary Woodlock during 
the year, and to the work of the State and 
Local Membership Chairmen. 

These combined efforts and the fact that 
the last month of the year always shows 
the largest number of new members are re- 
sponsible for 1-3 of the total number of new 
members for the year being gained in July. 
The number eligible to membership in our 
Association, and our rapid growth since or- 
ganization leaves little doubt that in the com- 
paratively near future, we shall be the larg- 
est commercial organization in the country. 
In fact only ome or two are now larger in 
numbers. 

No other has a more urgent work to per- 
form, or an opportunity so big and exten- 
sive of giving service. Our Association has 
a wide field for service not covered by any 
other medium. In legislation alone, the pas- 
sage or amendment of a law is very often 
worth more to our members than the amount 
of many years dues. 

Our members ought to know the place of 
importance to which the Association has 
risen. Many times during the year our as- 
sistance has been sought to further various 
movements of merit. I have, however, strict- 


ly adhered to the policy outlined in a resolu- 
tion I offered and which was adopted at a 
meeting of Directors a few years ago, of con- 
fining our activities within the sphere of 
credits, collections, and such other matters as 
have at least an indirect bearing thereon. 
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We have, therefore, passed unfavorably upon 
some of the requests received. Controversies 
between cities have been referred to the Na- 
tional Office for adjustment. 

State and Group Conferences have been 
encouraged. Secretary Woodlock has ren- 
dered the Association a commendable serv- 
ice in fostering them. He attended the Ohio 
State Conference at Columbus, and he also 
attended the Mid-West Conference at 
Kansas City. At both of these Conferences 
he did much to advance the interests of the 
National Association. 

California, which took the initiative by 
having a State Conference in 1920, had a 
most successful and zealous meeting again 
this year. 

Director Lewis of Los Angeles attended 
the California Conference as the official rep- 
resentative of the National Association. He 
also represented the Association officially at 
the North-West Conference in Spokane, 
Washington. I’m sure all the members of 
the association wish to join me in thanking 
Mr. Lewis most heartily for his service to 
our organization. 

Director Grasso represented us officially at 
the Texas meeting which took the form of 
a State Association. To Mr. Grasso, also, 
our appreciation and thanks are due. 

All reports indicate that these State and 
Regional Conferences are very helpful to 
those who attend them. I am confident that 
they will prove strong adjuncts to the Na- 
tional Association. 

The Directors have gone on record express- 
ing a preference for Conferences over State 
Associations. With this decision, I concur. 
However, they are both in their incipiency. 
Which is preferable or more advantageous 
to the National Association remains to be 
seen. There is no indication that any State 
Association has been formed in a spirit of 
disloyalty to the National Association. 

On the contrary, all meetings referred to, 
whether known as Conferences or State As- 
sociations have been working harmoniously 
with the National Association. ‘They both 
seemed to realize that their interests and 
those of the latter were identical. 

These meetings are among the most in- 
teresting and beneficial developments of our 
work that has been given prominence this 
year, and there is no doubt that they promote 
a character of fellowship and cooperation 
that will be infallible in producing good 
results. 

Our Legislative Committee has done good 
work. In Tennessee a few months ago, we 
amended our garnishment law so that it ap- 
plies now to city and county employees who 
were formerly exempt from its mandates. 
This was done after friendly members of the 
State Senate had said that such an amend- 
ment would be impossible. This should 
prove the forerunner of the passage of the 
same law in other states through the efforts 
of the Association. 

Definite arrangements have been made for 
the presentation of a bill in the House and 


Senate subjecting salaries of Federal em- 
ployes to Garnishment. The Association has 
desired this for several years. The Na- 
tional Retail Grocers Association has ex- 
pressed a desire to cooperate with us in 
handling it. I recommend: that the new 
Legislative Committee be instructed to give 
particular attention to this bill, to employ 
help, and, if necessary, to visit Washington. 

I thank Colonel Blackstone particularly 
for his work on the Credit Department 
Methods Committee. He was requested to 
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He selected men 
from firms whose progressiveness and splen- 
did spirit of cooperation were familiar to 
him, because he realized the importance of 
the work the members of his committee had 
undertaken, and that heavy demands would 
be made upon their time. Furthermore, he 
knew that they would be expected to travel 
to a meeting place for the Committee’s de- 
liberations. 


select his own committee. 


When he called a meeting of 
his committee last October the following 
stores sent representatives. ‘These firms not 
only gave the time of their credit managers 
during the busy month of October, but also 
paid the expenses of the trip. 


FIRM CITY 
The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, 
D. W. Ahl, 
R. H. White & Co., Boston, 
S. E. Blandford, 
I. Bamberger Co., Newark, 
Irving C. Brown, 
Stewart & Company, Baltimore, 
J. H. Barrett, 
Mabley & Carlew, Cincinnati, 
E. W. Knapp, 
The John Gerber Co., Memphis, 
G. A. Lawo, 
The Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, 


Franklin Blackstone. 





The Joseph Horne Company paid for the 
Committee’s meeting room, and for the meet- 
ing’s incidental The meeting 
lasted four days. I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank these houses publicly for 
the material way in which they manifested 
their confidence in the Association, This 
faith in our organization, and their generous 
cooperation are substantial evidence that the 
National Association is fulfilling its mission. 

Many large stores in New York, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, and other 
cities are each carrying 4, 5, and 6 member- 
ships. While the J. L. Hudson Company of 
Detroit, maintains 11. This enables the sev- 
eral representatives of their Credit and Col- 
lection Departments to participate with full 
rights in their respective Local Association 


expenses. 


_ Meetings, and gives them full benefits of 


membership, including the Credit World and 
fraud warnings. 

_ Mr. W. B. McConnell, State Membership 
Chairman of Pennsylvania, has been one of 
our most indefatigable workers. Mr. McCon- 
nell and his Committee outlined a systematic 
campaign, the execution of which required 
considerable work. He wrote hundreds of let- 
ters and did some traveling too. The effi- 
ciency of his work is evidenced by the fact 
that he won not only the State Membership 
trophy for his division but also the individual 
trophy. The Association has no more loyal 
or interested member than Mr. McConnell. 
It is a great pleasure for me to thank him 
for what he has accomplished. 

Mr. McConnell reports that Mr. J. R. 
Jackson, Mr. H. W, Leonard of Pittsburgh, 
and Mr, J. W. McCaw of Freedom, Penn- 
sylvania, assisted him most ably, and that 
they merit the thanks of the Association. 

Mr. E. B. Heller, president of the St. 
Louis Association and Chairman of Credit 
World Committee, who has fulfilled the 
duties of those two positions faithfully, also 
traveled in the interest of the National As- 
sociation. He has accepted the Chairmanship 
of the Group Conferences of this Convention 
to which he has devoted a great deal of 
valuable time. With such an able leader 
their success is assured. 

Mr. L. S. Crowder, former executive sec- 
retary, altruistically volunteered to give up 
half of his vacation to travel for the Na- 
tional Association. In Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore he did membership work. No doubt 
the good results of his work will soon be 
evident. He also made a business trip to 
Washington for the Association. This liber- 
al service of Mr. Crowder is most laudable 
when one considers how one anticipates va- 
cation as a joyous time free from the shack- 
les of work. 

I have regretted that I could not accept 
all the invitations I received to visit other 
cities, particularly to attend the California 
State Conference in San Francisco which 
would have necessitated a three weeks trip, 
and the Mid-West Conference in Kansas 
City, which conflicted in date with the an- 
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nual election and banquet of the Memphis 
Association at which I served as toastmaster. 
Because I felt that my services away from 
Memphis would be more valuable to the As- 
sociation in organization and membership 
work rather than in taking part in banquet 
programs of well organized cities, I in- 
formed Secretary Woodlock that I would be 
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ever responsive, and always eager to assist 
any city that needed some one to help it in 
organizing a Local Association or in con- 
ducting a membership drive. 

During the year I spent twenty-two days 
away from my office in the interest of the 
National Association,—either in traveling or 
working with Secretary Woodlock at a local 
hotel. I spent 4 days in Pittsburgh at the 
meeting ef the Credit Department Methods 
Committee, and one day there at a meeting 
of the Executive Committee. 

Last month I visited Mariana, a town of 
5,000 population. It has just reported that 
it has a membership of 52. Not knowing 
that our fiscal year closed August Ist, it 
made its dues payable on August 15. There- 
fore we are unable to report these members 
officially as their dues have not been paid, 
but I am expecting a message during the 
convention that their dues have been re- 
mitted. 

If this Association comes through with its 
entire membership, it will have the honor of 
being the largest Association, in proportion 
to population in the country. 

To Mr. G. F. Gambrell, President of the 
Association, belongs the credit for the large 
membership. He has assured me that in the 


very near future the association will be in- 
creased to 70 members. They are going to 
include in their organization several other 
towns in the same County. At the present 
time only 2 of their members are located 
outside of Marianna. 

I visited Evansville, Indiana, in June and 
assisted in the formation of a temporary or- 
ganization. The last letter I received from 
its Secretary, Mr. N. C. Ruddell, speaks very 
encouragingly of the prospects for a good 
association there, affiliated with the National. 
This organization is another one we cannot 
count this year with the exception of 10 or 
12 members, whose applications I obtained 
while at Evansville. 

At Jackson, Tennessee, on June 28th, I ad- 
dressed a gathering of merchants, and 
brought back with me 14 applications for 
membership. This city has concluded to 
carry out a rather unique plan. Instead of 
having a Credit Association, they are going 
to give a Reporting Service to all members 
of their Chamber of Commerce, and are go- 
ing to use the service as an incentive to in- 
crease the membership of the Chamber; but 
they are thoroughly sold on the National As- 
sociation and expect to bring into it prac- 
tically every member of the Chamber who 
is eligible. 

Mr. H. C. Ross, one of the leading citi- 
zens of Jackson, who has taken a most ac- 
tive part in the movement, wrote me several 
days ago that at the end of 90 days he ex- 
pected to sign up “at least 100 or more 
members in our Credit Association.” 

I visited Chicago twice and I, regret that 
I had no better success along membership 
lines than my predecessors in office, as well 
as other interested workers. Both President 
Milner and Secretary Davies, of the Chicago 
Association, told me definitely that there was 
absolutely no chance for a membership drive, 
or for an increase in the Chicago member- 
ship at the present time. However, I am 
free to say that there is no question in my 
mind but that we shall accomplish some- 
thing in that city during the coming 12 
months. 

I also visited St. Louis, twice, the last 
time I visited that city was on July 12th, 
when I talked to their Association, princi- 
pally along membership lines, and gained 
the promise of about 20 present at the meet- 
ing to do membership work. I obtained from 
them the days and hours on which they 
would go out campaigning. 

The time spent away from my office repre- 
sents only a small part of the time given 
to the Association. I doubt whether there 
has been a day during the whole year when 
Secretary Woodlock was at headquarters, 
that he did not write me one or more let- 
ters, or that he did not receive mail from 
me. The supply of 3,000 letter heads fur- 
nished me at the beginning of my term was 
exhausted a few weeks ago. 

To my associates in the John Gerber Com- 
pany, I owe a great debt of gratitude. 


Their kindness, cooperation and courtesy 
made it possible for me to devote so much 
time to the Association business. 

In comparison to the quantity and quality 
of work Mr. Woodlock has done for the 
National Association, our expression of 
thanks will be inadequate. His work has 
been inestimable. He has charge of every 
phase of National Office activities, including 
the editing of the Credit World. The latter 
alone entails work enough for one man. 
When one considers that Mr. Woodlock has 
been in office only 2 years, one can not help 
realizing how remarkable his accomplish- 
ments have been. 

An increase of 2,000 in membership dur- 
ing the coming year is the minimum to ex- 
pect. Probably it will more than double 
that number. With an increase of 2,000 in 
our membership, our income from dues alone 
will be more than $60,000.00. Undoubtedly 
we can plan to increase our service to mem- 
bers. 

I recommend that an assistant secretary be 
employed, whose particular duty would be: 

1. To Department. 
Such a Department could be made one of 
the most valuable services to members, and 
one of the best selling points for member- 
ship workers. The Manager of the Research 
Department could ascertain by direct mail, 
if necessary, (a) 


conduct a Research 


monthly percentages of 
collections of the various lines represented in 
our membership—(b) with 
same months of preceding years—(c) per- 
centages of losses on bad accounts and many 
other such statistics. 


a comparison 
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2. To encourage Local Associations to con- 
duct Research Bureaus in their respective 
cities. This is a new field. With proper en- 
couragement and persuasion from the Na- 
tional Office, many cities would, no doubt, 
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gather for their own information percentages 
mentioned above, and, of course, gladly fur- 
nish them to the National Office, thereby, 
very materially lessening the work of the 
National Office Research Bureau. 

3. To obtain copies of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of every Local Association in the 
country. A model set could be prepared and 
submitted to the Directors for approval, after 
which it would be available to newly 
formed Local Associations and to others con- 
templating amendments or desiring to im- 
prove theirs. 

4. To ascertain the various schemes used 
throughout the country for increasing at- 
tendance at meetings. ‘These could be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and sent voluntarily, 
or upon request to all Local Associations. 

5. To obtain a complete outline of all the 
successful membership drives, both Jocal and 
state, and have those possessing merit printed 
for the use of the Association Membership 
Chairmen. 

6. To gather copies of all Pay-Prompily 
Advertisements available, and endeavor to 
arrange to have copies furnished him of those 
used in future campaigns. 

7. To obtain complete outlines of how 
campaigns were conducted in every city, re- 
sults produced, opinions of different cities as 
to improvements that could be made, and de- 
fects discovered in systems used. 

(a) Conducting a Prompt-Pay Advertis- 
ing Campaign is one of the best things a 
Local Association can do to increase its pres- 
tige, influence, membership and above all, its 
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value to its members. I strongly recommend 
that the National Association encourage all 
cities to put them on, and prepare itself to 
furnish all details as to how one should be 
conducted. 


8. To gather statistics about bookkeeping 
of customers’ ledgers,——(a) the number of 
checks per hour operators should post on 
the various makes of bookkeeping and bill- 
ing machines, (b) details of systems used, 
(c) bonus systems for paying operators, etc. 
The National Association can be and should 
be the most powerful and influential organ- 
ization in the country. Its members come 
in contact with more people than do the 
members of any other Association. Greater 
and more responsibilities, of course, are the 
concomitant of increased power and in- 
fluence. Every member, individually, ought 
to take a personal interest in the growth of 
his Local Association. He should feel that 
its success is dependent upon Ais efforts. 
Every effort expended upon the Local As- 
sociation means so much to the universal 
progress of the National Association. 

I wish to acknowledge gratefully the faith- 
ful and conscientious service given by the 
Directors and various Committees. The suc- 
cess of the Association is attributable to their 
efforts and earnest work. 

Faithfully, 
Georce A. Lawo. 

CHAIRMAN NELSON: Members, you 
have heard the President’s excellent and 
complete report. What is your pleasure re- 
garding the report? 

... The motion that it be received and 
placed on file is made, seconded and car- 
ried... 

PRESIDENT LAWO: I shall now an- 
nounce the committees: Audit Committee: E. 
W. Knapp of Cincinnati, Miss Naomi Nelson 
of St. Joseph, Missouri, Max J. Rosenfield 
of Dallas. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: We will now hear 
the report of our efficient Secretary, Mr. D. J. 
Woodlock. (Applause and cheers from au- 
dience standing.) 

.. « Mr. Woodlock reads printed report. 
. . (Applause) 


RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AUGUST 1, 1921 
To the Officers and Members of the Retail 

Credit Men’s National Association: 

While we did not reach the mark we had 
set for membership this year, we have shown 
a constant growth in face of a 67 per cent 
increase in membership fee, and a general 
Retrenchment movement on the part of Re- 
tail Merchants. 

During the year we secured 3,263 new 
members, but this was partially offset by 
cancellations numbering 1,155, making a net 
gain of 2,108, so on August 1, 1921, we have 
on our Roster 10,156 members distributed in 
every State and Canada. 

Because of constant changes we expect a 
loss of five per cent in membership each year, 
and the excess this year is due to conditions 
over which we had no control, over sixty per 


cent of the withdrawals being from large 
Cities where there was a reorganization of 
the Local Association, and the dropping from 
our ranks of Physicians and Dentists, be- 
cause of last year’s controversy as to the 
standing of Professional men as Retail 
Credit Grantors. 

In this report we mention membership first 
because it is the life blood of every organ- 
ization of this kind. History shows that when 





J. M. CONNOLLY 
Secretary 
Associated Retail Credit Men, 
New York, N. Y. 
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we cease to grow, we cease to live and func- 
tion, and I would like to call your attention 
to the fact that during the nine years of our 
existence, we have shown a constant increase 
in membership. 

In the matter of service your National As- 
sociation has had the most active year in its 
history, and we feel with a better under- 
standing among our members as to the pos- 
sibilities of an Organization of this kind, 
we have about reached a period where the 
Retail Merchant will find this Association 
an indispensable factor in the conduct of his 
business. 

In October of last year we found our 
quarters in the Equitable Building, St. Louis, 
not suitable for our purpose, so secured a 
suite of rooms, 801-802 Bank of Commerce 
Building, where we have thoroughly up to 
date offices, in keeping with the dignity of 
our Organization. This move, of course, 
necessitated the purchase of additional equip- 
ment, furniture, etc. 


Copyrights and Trade Mark 

Because a number of unscrupulous persons 
are using names and emblems identical or 
similar to ours, we applied for registration 
at Washington, and on July 5, 1921, were 
granted the exclusive use of the title, 
“CREDIT WORLD.” Our application for 
Trade Mark of Emblem is still pending. 
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The publishing of our monthly magazine 
is the most important service we render our 
members. It keeps each in touch with what 
is going on in other sections of the country, 
and is the best membership selling argument 
we have. 

Because of a printers’ strike we were un- 
able to get out the May issue, but the eleven 
other numbers contained many worth while 
and instructive articles, a proof of their 
value being in the fact that many Clipping 
Bureaus and Magazines have requested 
extra copies. The series of Credit studies by 
members of the New York Local being par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Due to our limited pages it was impossible 
to publish the many excellent papers sub- 
mitted at various State or Regional Con- 
ferences. 

Mr. E. B. Heller, Chairman of the Credit 
World Committee, kept in constant touch 
with the Secretary, and much time and ef- 
fort was spent in endeavoring to get Na- 
tional Advertisers of Office Equipment and 
Supplies to use our pages as an advertising 
medium; as a result, we have shown an in- 
crease in revenue from this item, but not 
at all in proportion to its worth as a selling 
medium, and the Credit World is. still the 
largest expense item in our Budget. Mr. 
Heller will cover the details in his report. 


Local Association Bulletin Service 

On July 16th, we inaugurated our Weekly 
Bulletin Service for Local Associations, giv- 
ing information regarding Check Workers, 
Addresses Wanted, etc. It is of great value 
to Local Association Secretaries and Report- 
ing Agencies, as they can place warning 
cards in their files and catch these people if 
they visit their city. 

The Service has received the universal 
endorsement of Association Secretaries and 
has already resulted in apprehending several 
of those whose names were published. We 
are now considering a plan of forwarding 
to each Local Secretary sufficient copies of 
this Bulletin for distribution among _ local 
members. 


Addresses Wanted 

This feature has increased to such an ex- 
tent that during the year 5,688 names were 
reported to the National Office. These are 
all listed upon eards and filed, so when 
located we can tell immediately who made 
the inquiry. During the year we succeeded 
in locating 351 of those listed and our mem- 
bers were able to collect accounts, amount- 
ing to several thousand dollars, that would 
otherwise be lost. We believe this is a 
Service of great value and recommend its 
development. 


Bad Check Work 

Following the plan submitted by your 
Fraudulent Check Committee, we have sent 
telegraphic warnings to zones in which we 
had reason to believe a Professional Opera- 
tor was working. We also sent Mail Bul- 


letins and published same in Credit World. 
In this manner we succeeded in catching 72 
of the 534 cases reported to the National 
Office. 

We think you will all agree this work is 
worth while and a real service, not alone to 
the Retailer but the community in general, 
however, we were somewhat discouraged 
because of the lack of interest by those who 
had been victims in prosecuting these people 
when caught, therefore, we recommend that 
the Board of Directors give serious thought 
to the creating of a National Prosecution 
Fund, thus enabling the National Office to 
relieve the Merchants of the annoyance and 
trouble of prosecuting professional check 
workers. We have had cases where the 
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professional has worked in from five to fif- 
teen states, using as many as twenty aliases 
and having check forms printed by the 
thousands. These criminals should be put 
where they cannot impose upon the Retail 
Merchant. 


Unreliable Collection and Reporting Agen- 

cies 

The investigation of Collection and Re- 
porting Agencies was a feature developed 
during the past year, and we furnished 92 
reports regarding concerns of this kind. 
Through our investigations we were en- 
abled to warn our members regarding those 
who were unreliable—some reporting agen- 
cies who really branches of Mail 
Order Firms went so far as to use a name 
so similar to ours as to be misleading. 


were 


Information 

Considerable service has been rendered 
members in all parts of the country by giv- 
ign various kinds of information regarding 
Systems, Collection Letters, Forms and Statis- 
tics of Profit and Loss, etc., also in assisting 
in making Collections. But we would impress 
upon our members the National Office is not 
a collection agency. 


Statistics 


Following the recommendations of Past 
President Blackstone, we made an effort to 


install a Statistical Page in the Credit 
World. There were, however, so few re- 
sponses to our questionnaire that the service 
was practically valueless, so the plan was 
temporarily discontinued. We feel, how- 
ever, the giving of statistics concerning mat- 
ters of interest to the Credit Grantor should 
be an important feature of our work and we 
suggest a Special Committee be appointed 
for the purpose of working out the details 
of this service. 


Traveling of the Secretary 

During the year your Secretary visited 42 
cities in 16 states, 17 of these visits were 
for the purpose of organizing Local Asso- 
ciations, the others to address meetings of 
already organized Locals. In the unorgan- 
ized cities we found need of much mission- 
ary work to enlighten the merchants as to 
the benefits of our Association. We regret 
it was impossible for the Secretary to visit 
all of the cities to which he had been invited. 
It was necessary to pass up a number be- 
cause of work at the National Office. We 
did, however, call upon Mr. McMullen, Mr. 
Blandford, Mr. Talkes, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Bar- 
ret and Mr. Heller to assist us, and they 
substituted for the Secretary at several meet- 
ings he was unable to attend. 


Field Secretary 

Acting upon the authority of the Board of 
Directors we secured the services of Mr. 
Alexander Jacobsen as Field Secretary. He 
was formerly Assistant Secretary of Cham- 
ber of Commerce at South Bend, Indiana. 
He worked in Michigan and was successful 
in organizing Lansing, Michigan, and secur- 
ing a number of new members. It was 
found, however, that he was expected to 
remain in a city or town long enough to 
“put over” a Local Association and assist in 
starting a Rating Bureau. Because of the 
expense it was not possible for the National 
to finance a proposition of this kind. We 
then arranged for Mr. Jacobsen to make ar- 
with Local Associations or 
Chambers of Commerce, who desired his 
services and we would pay him a commis- 
sion on all new members secured. 


rangements 


In November a Mr. W. D. Jenkins, recom- 
mended highly as an organizer, applied to 
us and we arranged to give him a try out 
in St. Louis in an effort to secure 500 new 
members. It was intended to send him to 
other cities in case it proved successful in 
St. Louis. It was, however, a failure, as he 
was an inspirational worker and the mem- 
bers did not have the time to give to his 
plan. 


We then engaged Mr. Joseph E. Nutter of 
Rochester, N. Y., a Credit Man of consider- 
able experience. He spent three and one- 
half months in our employ, making trips to 
Illinois, Iowa, New York and Pennsylvania, 
and securing 272 new members, as well as 
organizing four Local Associations. His 


work was very satisfactory, but the time re- 
quired in missionary effort, arranging meet- 
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ings, repeated calls, etc., made the expense 
so high, we found we were paying $6.25 for 
each new member secured. Of course, we 
realize the results of work of this kind are 
cumulative and no doubt it will eventually 
be a profitable proposition, but at present 
it is a decided loss, as in addition to paying 
$6.25 for each new member, we are re- 
quired to furnish Service and Credit World 
to each for one year. 


State and Regional Conferences 

During the year five conferences were 
held: 

The Ohio State Conference, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The California State Conference, San 
Francisco, California. 

The Northwest Conference, Spokane, 
Washington. 

The Texas State Association, Waco, 
Texas. 

The Mid-West Conference, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Detailed reports of these meetings will be 
submitted at the Convention, and we feel 
sure prove the value of State and Regional 
Meetings. We should make every effort to 
encourage the holding of such Conferences 
in every state. The Secretary personally 


for recognition, but cannot count them as 
Locals until their organization is perfected. 

As Local Associations are the backbone of 
our membership, and as Retailers get the 
most out of this Association where a Local 
exists, we feel every effort should be put 
forth to encourage the formation of Locals 
in cities where ten or more members can be 
secured. 

A strict interpretation of our By-Laws 
makes it necessary for every member of a 
Local to be a member of the National. Be 
cause of various obstacles in the way of 
enforcing this rule, we have not insisted 
upon it, and many Locals have only part of 
their membership enrolled as National mem- 
bers. 

We recommend the plan followed by the 
largest and most successful Locals in our 
Association, of adding the National fee to 
the Local dues, automatically making all 
Local Members members of the National. 

If we are believers in the fundamental 
principles of our National Association and 
expect to bring together all Retail Credit 
Grantors, large and small, we should strive 
to make every Local One Hundred Percent 
National. If co-operation is a good thing 


Locally, it is a good thing Nationally, and 
with every Retailer contributing his share 
and working for the one purpose of elimi- 
nating the undesirable and encouraging 
prompt payments, we will make this the 
greatest Association of Retailers in the 
World. 


State Chairmen 


Owing to the fact that most Credit Men 
were particularly busy this year, we found 
it difficult to get members to act as State 
Chairmen, but I feel all those selected 
worked hard and the thanks of the Associa- 
tion is due particularly to W. B. McConnell, 
Pennsylvania; M. T. Coogan, South Dakota; 
C. P. Younts, Texas; J. A. Anderson, Ar- 
kansas; C. M. Reed, Colorado; David San- 
ger, District of Columbia; J. R. Hewitt, 
Maryland; A. J. Kruse, Missouri; J. R. 
Truesdale, Ohio; Charles Graden, Oregon; 
W. J. Johnson, Washington. 

Aside from the State Chairmen, Mr. H. J. 
Burris of Kansas City; Mr. A. D. McMul- 
len, of Oklahoma City; Mr. W. J. Starr, of 
Boston, and Mr. H. C. Sparks, of Detroit, 
gave wonderful assistance in looking after 
the membership of their states. 


Membership by States 


attended the Ohio and Mid-West Confer- 


h i ‘ hei No. of Members No. of New No. of Total Members 
ences and was. mud Supeenes with _— August 1, 1920 Members Cancellations August 1, 1921 
value from an educational standpoint. We - a as 
, : SNS vkeas coset eensecuae 135 114 26 223 
hope this Fall to see a State Conference in . 
New York City PE oxa006u cece eeasiencten 14 3 4 13 
; ‘ I Siiiks bia xoncwekneins 67 67 22 112 
Roster REN “5 winivie a Getic awe nee os 320 142 90 372 
Answering the request of many members Canada ..............0000005 2 13 i 15 
and feeling a Roster of our complete mem- Colorado .................... 149 31 17 163 
bership would be of great value in en- Connecticut .................. 3 1 sa 4 
abling each member to get in touch with District of Columbia ........ 42 55 17 80 
fellow members, we printed a Roster at a England ..................-.. 1 - 1 
cost of $1,420.00. We sold about 331g per Florida ...................6-. 11 18 2 27 
cent of the issue and have had many re- Georgia .............ceeeeees 24 4 25 
ports of accounts collected and debtors lo- Idaho ................000000 6 2 8 
cated because of having the name of a_ Illinois ...................4.. 100 72 41 131 
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yy - SE, Siiweeoceen Suna 221 289 34 476 
was no matters of vital importance awaiting : : 

P . . EE RO 514 56 38 532 
consideration, and as the expense of bring- Mississippi 19 g 11 
ing the entire Board together would be a Sie ae a si 

: ‘ : Missouri ..... ee eee ee 744 320 63 1001 
quite an item, a vote was taken and it was M 15 5 3 17 
decided to dispense with the Board Meeting a coe pclae alata ati P 
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and hold in place a meeting of the Executive d 
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: , FOE ee 1 1 
the Credit Department Methods Committee . 
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it being attended by Messrs. Lawo, Black- i —- a a | wT ”" 
stone, Connolly, Blandford and Woodlock wh raglan canta ae ! " Bet : 
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Local Associations RN ND ein dak ek esas 16 1 4 13 

During the year we recognized 17 new North Dakota ................ 1 2 - 3 
Local Associations, making a total of 111 Ohio ...............cceeeeees $30 209 86 953 
recognized Locals. We have 12 cities ready Oklahoma ................... 374 56 49 381 
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MEMBERSHIP BY STATES—Continued. 
No. of Members’ No. of New No. of Total Members 
August 1, 1920 Members Cancellations August 1, 1921 
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Membership 

Attached you will find a list of member- 
ship in each state. This shows the number 
of new members since last Convention, and 
also number of Cancellations. Tennessee is 
still the leader, with Missouri and Ohio in 
second and third place. 

South Dakota deserves particular recogni- 
tion, while the membership is only 99, they 
are located in 46 cities. This is the more 
remarkable when you consider that South 
Dakota has only two cities of over 15,000 
population. It emphasizes what can be done 
by hard work on the part of a State Chair- 
man, and we congratulate Mr. M. T. 
Coogan, of the Shriver-Johnson Company, 
Sioux Falls, upon the results of his efforts. 

The winners of the Trophies are as fol- 
lows: 

CLASS “A” 
PONE. adie cndteer sense idreca 378 
W. B. McConnell, C. A Verner Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CLASS “B” 
Re ee 168 
F. E. Kuhn, Kuhn, Cooper & Geary, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


CLASS “C” 
TOD se censnge sansa eebekvenesion 126 
W. J. Johnson, J. S. Graham Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


CLASS “D” 
ee ee er ee 55 
David Sanger, M. Phillipsborn & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


INDIVIDUAL TROPHY WINNERS 
W. B. McConnell, C. A. Verner Co., 

PRI SEs vcxeewnncemenneneand 226 
C. J. Norling, Kurzman, New York, N. Y. 63 


LOCAL TROPHY WINNER 
St. Louis, Missouri, E. B. Heller, President 
Associated Retail Credit Men of St. Louis 195. 


Special Membership Week, June 13 to 18 

INDIVIDUAL—W. B. McConnell, :C. A. 
Verner Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. J. Kruse, As- 
sociated Retail Credit Men and Credit 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo.; Sam S. Solinsky, 
Retail Merchant’s Association, Beaumont, 
Texas. 

LOCAL—E. B. Heller, President Associ- 
ated Retail Credit Men, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Local Association Troubles 

During the year a number of complaints 
were filed with the National Office, regard- 
ing the methods of some Locals in handling 
inquiries, the most serious being an effort to 
promote “Trade at Home” by advising the 
customer of the fact that a Credit Inquiry 
indicated they were buying out of town. 
This, of course, was entirely unethical and 
not in harmony with our ideas regarding the 
confidence in which all information between 
members should be held. I am glad to re- 
port that all these matters have been ad- 
justed. The case referred to, being caused 
more by civic pride than any intentional 
breach of confidence. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS—Continued 
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Finances 


Attached you will find detailed report of 
Receipts and Expenditures during the year. 

Because of the large amount of promotion 
work in our Membership Campaigns, our ex- 
penses were quite high, but you will note 
the only item of Liabilities is Bills Payable, 
being a balance due the printers of the Credit 
World, and a number of smaller bills for 
July, including Telegraph, Telephone, Print- 
ing and Supplies. 

Our Assets are $10,352.68 in excess of our 
Liabilities. 

The item of Accounts Receivable is con- 
siderably more than that of last year, but 
does not represent many more members. The 
increase in amount being due to increase of 
dues from $3.00 to $5.00. 


Collection Department 

We have had many requests for a National 
Collection Department, but have hesitated to 
consider a proposition of this kind, because 
of the amount of detail work involved. As 
we continue to add to our Official family, it 
might be well to consider the possibilities of 
such a Department. 

In making this report, I have endeavored 
to confine myself to a simple statement, cov- 
ering the work of the National Office for the 
past year. The details of our various ac- 
tivities will be given you by President 
George A. Lawo, and the Chairmen of the 
various Committees. 

I desire, however, in closing to express as 
a matter of record my personal and official 
appreciation of the co-operation and assist- 
ance rendered me by the Officers, Members 
of the Board of Directors, Association Secre- 
taries and all those who contributed toward 
the success of the Credit World by sending 
articles for publication and who helped in- 
crease our membership by active work in 
soliciting new members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DAVID J. WOODLOCK. 


Resolutions Committee: J. S. Mehling of 
Baltimore, Chairman, A. L. Hatch, Memphis, 
T. L. Loughridge of Houston, C. C. Wichell 
of San Antonio and Mrs. Verne Zimmerman 
of South Bend, Indiana. 


Credentials Committee: E. N. Ray, Boston, 
Chairman, J. C. Barnes, Jr., St. Paul, Gabe 
Housman, New Orleans, Paul Glasse, Kan- 
sas City, Miss E. L. Fleming, Kewanee, IIl. 

The Nominating Committee: I called on 
each one of the directors to hand me a rec- 
ommendation (as the directors are located 
in different sections of the country, that is 
a good way to comply with the By-Laws 
which suggest that the Nominating Commit- 
tee represent as many sections of the country 
as possible) and I want you to know that 
this Committee was appointed entirely on 
the recommendations of the directors, each 
one recommended one man. There is just 
one missing and I will announce the other 
one this evening. There weren’t enough di- 
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STATEMENT 


ASSETS: 

Furniture and Fixtures, Membership Signs, etc. ................ $ 1,621.70 
DE POET eT eT ee eT Pere. 150.00 
rc aw sehen e ads eetaeGared Sra Keivnaeceananes 50.00 
eS ere rer rrr ce atria eae ore aati 35.00 
I olan evs sick aeticn vabeasaad ene e knew 652.98 
Appoamta Fectivdile, Wwes soos csc cess cccese. .. 13,300.00 

Advertising ; 512.75 


LIABILITIES: 


i Ee i citrate ivan rann genes 
Holding for Philadelphia Association .. 


$16,322.43 


eagewin wee . .$5,929.57 
a eee .. 40.00 


$5,969.75 


BALANCE SHEET 


Disbursements, including Bank Loan ....... 


Memphis Loan .....c.ccccscccccseccees 


I ORS, ids ee ett eeace hows nee 


Balance on Hand August 1, 1921 ..... Aes 


Balance on Hand August 1, 1921 


MEE, CCRAkatactesirwheredssghsanccdadod 
NS ie aati Sins amie @Rlewaeee das i id aata 


Loan from Memphis ........ 


rectors to cover the whole Committee. The 
Chairman under the By-Laws must be one 
of the last two Presidents. Col. Blackstone 
is one of them and Mr. Blandford is the 
other. Mr. Blandford is Chairman of the 
Committee and Mr. Blandford has asked me 
to announce that the first meeting of the 
Committee will take place at 8 o’clock this 
evening. The other members besides Mr. 
Blandford and Col. Blackstone are Mr. Wm. 
Loewi of San Francisco, R. W. Watson of 
Spokane, Mr. Caten of Pittsburgh, Mr. Lons- 
berry of Boston, Mr. Solomon of Detroit, 
Mr. Jedlicka of Kansas City, Mr. Heller of 
St. Louis, Mr. Liberman of Memphis. I 
have just learned that Mr. Solomon is not 
here and there will be two more to be ap- 
pointed this afternoon. The Secretary has 
some telegrams we'd like to have him read. 
.. Telegrams are read... 


PRESIDENT LAWO: We shall now be 
favored with an address by Mr. Leopold 
L. Meyer, Foley Bros. Dry Goods Company 
of this city on the subject, “The Boss, The 
Credit Man and The Public.” (Applause.) 

..Mr. Meyer reads prepared address... 


THE BOSS, THE CREDIT MAN AND 
THE PUBLIC 
By Leop. L. Meyer 
Credit Manager, Foley Bros. Dry Goods 
Co., Houston, Texas 
I cannot help but feel the weight of the 
privilege of addressing this fine body of 
men and women this morning, and rather 
than being skeptical of my ability to impress 
you in your entirety with any message I 
may have to bear, I am the more imbued 
with a new confidence attributable to my 
conviction in your willingness to forgive my 
shortcomings in rhetoric and oratory, and 


. . $50,986.16 
1,000.00 
387.50 


an ry Ee «- 652.98 


$53,026.64 
..$ 1,021.18 


ers .. sss 46,005.46 


5,000.00 
. 1,000.00 
$53,026.64 


to value at par the speaker's intended good 
offices. 

I may state freely that I have been most 
favorably impressed by those of you whom 
[ have had the distinct pleasure of meeting, 
and I have observed you most carefully, 
and am frank to say that I believe I am ad- 
dressing the most intelligent, best informed 
body of employee business men that has 
ever graced this hall with its presence. 

Let me not appear as unduly presumptuous 
in assuming an ability to pass judgment 





W. T. SNIDER 
Credit Manager 


Scruggs Vandervoort & Barney D. G. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


National Director 


upon my fellow workers, and in attempting 
to make recommendations to such men as 
you are, and many of whom were creiit 
men before I was born. Rather would I 
have you bear with me kindly, and should 
I offer a suggestion that is contrary to 
your own judgment, accept it not antazonis- 
tically, but rather as a well meant mental 
effort on my part, unfortunately misdirected. 


However, I have studied the retail credit 
situation in the United States to some de- 
gree, and altho some of the impressions 
that I have received are not exactly the 
result of wide experience, they are the re- 
sult of fairly extensive personal acquaint- 
ance with credit men of no small standing 
in this immediate territory, and a general 
superficial inquiry concerning conditions in 
section of the United 
I have observed some flaring short- 


practically every 
States. 
comings in credit conditions, credit methods, 
and credit men that impel me to address 
you in the manner that I contemplate, and 
I cannot help but feel that unless there 
is a marked improvement in the conditions 
that I may outline, the predicament of the 
credit man as an individual will be dis- 
tinctly intolerable, and the granting of 


credit a complexity more so than at present. 


Granting credit may not be a science, but 
it requires scientific procedure. Credit in 
its inception dates back, in a crude form, 
thousands of years, and the present well 
defined theoretical system has developed out 
of the realization, as a result of competi- 
tioh in the business world, that quick turn- 
over in capital is the secret of the game, 
that small profits and prompt returns are 
preferable to long profits and indefinite pay- 
ment of accounts. 


In sequence to the recognition of this 
principle, the credit man was born, as it 
were, and has come to be considered an ab- 
solutely indispensable factor in every busi- 
ness of any mentionable proportions. In 
appreciation of this fact it is not amiss to 
discuss the qualifications of the credit man- 
ager, even if only in a general way. The 
credit man must be first of all, a deep student 
of human nature; he must learn the in- 
stincts of human beings as a whole, and 
then of particular classes; he must acquaiat 
investigation, with the 
social conditions of certain elements, with 
the problems with which each and every 


himself, by actual 


one of these elements is likely to contend. 
It is ofttimes necessary, of course, for the 
credit man to be in position to pass judg- 
ment on an applicant posthaste, but the 
element of doubt in his decision is often 
minimized by an acquaintance with the con- 
ditions I make mention of. The credit man 
must be intuitive, he must continually have 
his finger on the pulse of his community. 
He must be acquainted with business con- 
ditions in general, in order that his pro- 
cedure in the collection of his accounts may 
be logical. If a specific plant or industry 
has temporarily suspended its force, the 
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situation must be artfully coped with. Its 
patron-employees must be extended leniency 
and consideration in order that their future 
patronage may be depended upon, their 
good will claimed, at the same time being 
made aware that the obligation to pay is 
none the less holy, regardless of the unfor- 
tunate situation. 

The credit man must be a psychologist 
of no mean ability. He must be able to dis- 
cern the circumtances that arise unexpected- 
ly, and act at a crucial moment when the 
loss or salvation of an account is at stake. 
He must carefully attack his recalcitrant 
debtor and seek his most vulnerable point 
of pride or position. 

The credit man must have a mind of 
legal bent. He must know the extent to 
which he may intimidate his debtors if such 
a procedure be advisable, and how far he 
may extend his efforts at collection without 
incurring any liability upon the concern 
that he represents. He must carefully 
measure every word that he utters, lest he 
be the victim of an incidious snare of some 
person, of evil intent, who would capitalize 
a word carelessly spoken, as an alibi for 
the non-payment of a balance due. 

In addition to possessing the previously 
mentioned abstract qualifications, the credit 
man must be an executive. He represents 
a distinct department in his establishment, 
accountable not only to the financial but 
also to the merchandising element of the 
general management. He must be capable 
of stating within a small fraction of per- 
cent just how much returns may be ex- 
pected from the outstanding accounts, as 
well as the approximate losses to be antici- 
pated in a given period. He must also de- 
velop sufficient perspective to estimate the 
percentage of possible refusals, for one 
reason or another, and even though this 
advice to the merchandise management may 
be only seasonal, it is none the less most 
valuable. 

I mention these attributes, or qualifica- 
ticns, not in the spirit of egotism or con- 
ceit, but rather that I may awaken in you 
the realization of your own significance in 
oider that you may impress others with 
the fact that you are more than an autom- 
aton. Insist that you be recognized as 
a thinking man, sound of mind and capabie 
of judgment and decision, imbued with 
proper instincts, and qualified for the trust 
reposed in you. And the first person before 
whom your qualifications should be voiced 
is the Boss. 

Some few of us—thanks to the Lord I 
am one—are associated with men of sufi- 
ciently liberal policies and business prin- 
ciples, to delegate to the credit man that 
authority which a successful prosecution of 
his duties entails, that is, unquestionable 
jurisdiction over his accounts. It is high 
time for the retail credit man to assert 
hiniself, to establish an identity which up 
till now has been an unknown quantity. 








W. S. RADWAY 
Boston, Mass. 
President of Credit Service Exchange 
Division 


In too many instances the perusal of his 
accounts is his only privilege, a contem- 
plated action on an individual account is 
subject to approval from the one higher 
up in general authority, and often far below 
par in particular ability. The credit man 
must develop his innate efficiency and then 
educate his employer to recognize him as 
a skilled specialist. The larger the business 
the more remote is the possibility of the 
Boss’ being especially well fitted for ad- 
ministration of any particular department, 
and the more willing he should be to dele- 
gate such to one of his lieutenants, and 
when he fails to realize this fact, you, Mr. 
Credit Man, are working for the wrong 
boss. Mr. Employer may well know that 
the House of Kuppenheimer will make good 
an unsatisfactory suit, that the sale of Man- 
hattan shirts can be advertised only periodi- 
cally at a cut price, that 80 inch pepperell 
sheeting costs 42 cents per yard, and that 
unbleached domestic costs 11 cents. Mr. 
Employer may be able to criticize the ad- 
vertising manager’s poor set-up, or the dis- 
play manager’s unsightly windows—he may 
be czpable of the most clever general man- 
agement and calculations of costs and per- 
centages, but Mr. Credit Man, he is not 
qualified for interference in credit manage- 
ment beyond the scope of store policy. 
Credit involves dealings 
that are personal, almost intimate, and each 


management 


account on the ledgers requires a certaia 
periodical scrutiny that the credit man alone 
is in position to effect. The boss may know 
that in 1908, when he owned a one-man 
business doing 50,000 a year, that Billy 
Smith paid up regularly every Saturday 
night, but he doesn’t know that during the 
intermediate years Billy has developed into 
a chronic hard-lucker who has learned to 
use the friendship of bygone years as a basis 





for incurring debts that he has no inten- 
tion of paying. The boss may know that 
his next-door neighbor is a fine gentleman 
of culture and excellent bearing, but he 
doesn’t know that he is a professional four- 
flusher with a big title and a miniature in- 
It’s the credit man that knows these 
facts, it’s his business to find them out, not 
by general impression, not by drawing room 
conversation, but by reference to facts and 
figures obtainable from well organized rat- 
ing bureau files. 


come, 


The boss must recognize his obligation 
not only not to interfere with credit grant- 
ing, but to give the credit man’s decisions 
his most hearty support and protection 
against misgivings of the general employee- 
salespeople as well as the buying public. 
When the credit man fails to pass a charge 
he feels the loss severely, in addition to 
which he should not suffer criticism from 
the boss because of the reflection on the 
velume of business, from the department 
manager there another 
garment to be carried over, from the sales- 
person because of the loss of commission on 
the sale, and from the customer on general 
principles. It is painful enough that the 
abuse from the public in such instances must 
be tolerated, but anything over and above 
that is a direct reflection on your employer 
himself. 


because remains 


I most certainly do not recommend any 
hard-boiled protestations against your em- 
ployer’s interference in the credit depart- 
ment, which, incidentally, may cost you 
your job. To the contrary, I suggest sane 
and sober conferences with the man high 
up, in which you may reveal some of the 
intricacies of your duties that forbid inter- 
ference. Show the boss what you’re up 
against. Give him concrete examples of the 
predicaments that confront you, and which 
cost him money if he or others interfere. 
Convince him of your loyalty, prove your 
ability, and unless I miss my guess, Mr. 
Credit Man, in quick succession the boss 
will realize the error of his way and lend 
you his best help and effort in solving your 
problems. He will be happy at the pros- 
pect of being relieved of attention to your 
department. If you fail in your effort to 
alter your employer’s disposition in this 
matter, you should resign your position on 
general principles, for it will be conclusive- 
ly evident that you are too small a man 
for your job, or your boss is too small a 
man for you to work for. 

I do not believe there is a more important 
position in an establishment of any size, 
The extent 
to which you will accomplish your desire 
to be independent in your capacity will al- 
ways be in direct ratio to the degree of 
your efficiency. 


than that which you represent. 


It is therefore your moral 
obligation to yourself to develop in what- 
ever manner possible those dormant funda- 
mentals of success that exist in each of you 


who qualifies as normal. Socially I admire 
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the man of general accomplishments, the 
one who may play a good game of golf, 
be well informed in current events, who 
may recite the news of the day, and be an 
interesting conversationalist. 
has been my experience from general ob- 
servation that big business men are special- 
ists in one line or another, rather than men 
of mediocre ability in diversified 
Yours is a profession of specific delineation, 
and the qualifications that have been men- 
tioned as generally necessary to successful 
credit management should be perfected by 
you in order that the justice in your plea 
for sole administration over your depart- 
ment may be acknowledged rather than 
necessary of proof. 


However, it 


lines. 


An active credit man must learn diplo- 
macy. He must always remember that he is 
his firm’s personal representative before the 
buying public, and that upon him devolves 
the responsibility of making new friends as 
well as retaining the old ones. The appli- 
cant for credit regardless of his standing 
in the community will be impressed with 
his initial reception upon which is contin- 
gent his friendliness or distaste for the 
store. The successful credit man will be 
found to be of most courteous bearing, of 
condescending attitude, catering to the buy- 
ing public, rather than flashing the authority 
which he may possess. The credit man is 
obligated to protect the firm’s interest, but 
to no smaller degree, that of the customer 
also. It is the credit man with whom most 
of the customers are personally acquainted, 
and it is to him that the dissatisfied cus- 
tomer looks for redress. ‘The credit man 
is the buffer between the department man- 
ager and the customer, and a most difficult 
position it is indeed. 

It is therefore very essential that the 
credit man be most deferential at all times 
to the department managers, cultivate their 
good will, present evidence, whenever pos- 
sible, of his desire to co-operate in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the store. The credit 
man should make it a point to keep well 
informed concerning general departmental 
affairs in order that he may be constantly 
recognized as part and parcel of all store 
than aloof and of dis- 
As a matter of 


activities, rather 
tinctly individual activity. 
fact, the credit man is inherently and in- 
separably connected with the departments; 
he is a salesman of the highest order. He 
is quite often called upon to refuse the 
credit requested and to resell the article on 
his own terms, which requires real clever- 
ness in diplomacy and salesmanship of un- 
usuai efficiency, for besides the loss of the 
particular sales, the loss of a customer is 
at stake, and in such an instance the loss 
of the customer often entails the loss of the 
balance due on the account. 

There is another obligation of the credit 
man that is still to be fulfilled and one that 
will require, for many years to come, un- 
tiring effort and martyrdom to his vocation 


as well as to his position, and that is the 
education of the general public as to what 
retail credit actually means. It is a theory 
of business that is grossly misunderstood and 
the popular misconception is attributable di- 
rectly to the merchants themselves. The 
public has been taught to believe that its 
buying on credit was the conferring of favor 
upon the retailer rather than the extension 
of a courtesy by the retailer. The applicant 
for credit should be taught to accept, grace- 
fully, the obligation to answer the retail 
credit man’s few necessary inquiries rather 
than suffer resentment at what is too com- 
monly frowned upon. 


The public should be taught that seeking 
credit is the same as applying for a loan, 
and remember, Mr. Credit Man, when you 
approach friend bank-cashier you do so 
most humbly and you submit to his third 
degree with a smile, in addition, oftimes, to 
supplying an indorser plus the usual 8% 
Instead of permitting the retail 
buying public to understand this great eco- 
nomic theory, as the ability to buy the most 
possible in the present on the promise of 
the smallest future payments conceivable give 
them the real definition and understanding. 
Teach them that the real economic basis of 
credit is goods—tangible assets—and that 
credit has no justification for existence un- 
less against this principle whether it be ap- 
plied to a retail dry goods company trans- 
action involving fifty cents or a_ billion 
dollar loan by the Bank of England. 
Whereas, a percentage of your credit cus- 
claim to 
indulgence and favor because of their col- 
lateral possessions, the great majority of 
your accounts were granted on general im- 
pression, by extemporaneous character an- 
alysis, contingent upon the subject’s reputa- 
tion for morality and integrity. Compel 
the buying public to accept the extension of 
credit as parallel with the borrowing of 
money, and it has been my experience that 
more than a good impression was neces- 
sary to put that over. 


in advance. 


tomers may have a substantial 


The ability for the charge customer to 
buy at the same price as the cash customer 
Accord- 
customer 


is distinctly a commercial blunder. 
ing to pure logic, the charge 
should be obliged to pay interest on his 
account, or the cash customer should be 
entitled to a trade discount, for the loss on 
bad accounts, as the term is commonly un- 
derstood is assessable as a merchandise loss 
and the consumer, cash as well as charge 
patron, has to bear the loss. It is over- 
head expense, commonly accepted as inevi- 
table and therefore considered a fixed ex- 
pense in the sale of merchandise. This 
system is unfair, it is fallacious in its struc- 
ture and nothing based on a theoretical im- 
perfection can be substantial practically. I 
am firmly of the conviction that the next 
decade will behold a radical mutation in 
retail credits as commonly accepted in this 
day and time, and that the equitable theory 


will become acceptable. I believe that the 
most logical innovation would be either a 
direct interest charge on the amount, or a flat 
annual assessment for the privilege of an ac- 
count. It may be contended that the grant- 
ing of the credit privilege effects an in- 
crease in business all out of proportion to 
the cost of carrying accounts. There is 
some logic in that argument. I then con- 
tend that the merchant should bear that 
cost, prorate same as general expense, and 
then allow a discount to those who pay 
cash and carry. I hope that these retail 
credit men will give this proposition a fair 
consideration and carry the theory home to 
their employers for presentation before their 
respective retail merchants associations for 
deliberation. 

This situation is attributable to the mer- 
chants themselves. In their wild desire to 
do more business, business principles have 
been ravished. They have resorted to ex- 
cessive liberality, and have extended credit 
all out of proportion to the economic status 
of the individual. Merchants have per- 
mitted their charge patrons to feel that the 
payment of their bills has been an act of 
grace and favor rather than fulfilment of 
a moral obligation. The buying public has 
felt and still feels that credit is merely a 
by-way through which to satisfy the desire 
to obtain that to which it is not entitled 
and cannot afford. The inclination for the 
average individual to overbuy has been fos- 
tered, the spark of unreasonable desire has 
been fanned into realization, and for no 
other reason seventy-five percent of the 
American homes are bankrupt. Instead of 
being a solution to the problems of the man 
of average means, credit has been made the 
seed of his destruction. It has undermined 
domestic relations in many instances and 
has become the chief source of grief to many 
families. 


I read a 
magazine in which the corps of employees 


story recently in a popular 
in a big organization were classified under 
four captions: Thinkers, Talkers, Trojans, 
and Trailers. These terms impressed me 
deeply, and I cannot help but feel that if 
each of us were to reflect a moment, and 
determine to which class he belongs, the re- 
sult of the reflection would be anything 
but gratifying. 
pable of telepathic reading or were otherwise 
sufficiently ingenious to make a ballot of 
these mental reflections, I would find that a 
meagre minority comprised the class of 
Thinkers, that another comparatively insig- 
nificant percentage of us are Trojans, 
whereas, a great many may be classified 
as Talkers and 
Trailers. 


And further, if I were ca- 


the majority of us are 


It is for this reason, gentlemen, with cer- 
tain reservations, that the Retail Credit 


Men of America are perhaps, as a national 
body, less well organized from the stand- 
point of clearly defined co-operation of any 
like body of men that I know of. Please do 
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not let me be misunderstood. Do not think 
for a moment that I mean to disparage the 
efforts ‘of such men as Lawo, Blackstone, 
Gillefan, Blandford, Crowder, and Nelson, 
nor am I forgetting that our organization 
as a national body is still in its infancy, 
and that its general accomplishment has 
been phenomenal. To the contrary, I am 
speaking of the fact that the units of the 
national association, that is the local or- 
ganizations, have retarded the national 
growth by their lack of observance of the 
principles of success and attainment that 
have been established and promulgated by 
the National Association; our local associa- 
tions are composed principally, of Trailers 
and Talkers, of business parasites, who re- 
tain their positions thru the organized ef- 
forts of the few Thinkers and Trojans that 
they are fortunate enough to be associated 
with and upon the results of whose accom- 
plishments they feast vulturously. 


Co-operation is the basis of success in 
credits. It is the keynote of the -whole 
theory. Co-operation means more than a 
willingness to exchange ledger information. 
It involves active, organized effort to ef- 
fectuate policies resolved upon, and which 
shall redound to the benefit of all concerned. 
It requires that each of us lend our deepest 
thought to the problems upon which our 
maintaining the high standard to which we 
aspire, depends. It incurs an obligation upon 
each of us to divert from the even tenor of 
our way and sacrifice an hour or two of 
our time periodically before the altar of 
moral duty. This theory of co-operation 
must be expounded untiringly until those of 
us who have real aspirations and are im- 
bued with the right spirit, shall shame the 
Trailers, and Talkers into our midst as 
active workers or drive them into other 
lines of endeavor. 

By co-operative activity, the disposition of 
the boss towards the credit department will 
be altered. He will learn that his inter- 
ference is a detriment to his business, that 
by effecting a confusion in authority he is 
smothering the natural ambition that in- 
spires his business associate to higher at- 
tainment. There is no safer manner of re- 
tarding the growth of an employee, be he 
general manager or office boy, than by con- 
stantly disparaging his efforts, or constant 
If the boss can not see 
fit to confer upon the credit man that au- 
thority to which he is entitled, by virtue of 
the character of his duties, as a matter of 
common fairness and decency he should dis- 
charge his credit man and give him an 
opportunity to seek his fortune thru other 
perhaps more favorable connections. 

Thru the same co-operative tactics which 
I mention the public may be trained to 
appreciate the significance of credit and be 
curbed in its haphazard methods of buying 
and paying. Equitable terms may be es- 
tablished, the observance of which shall be 
considered satisfactory to merchants and 


adverse criticism. 





patrons, and strict adherence to these terms 
may be reasonably demanded, and the lack 
of observance should warrant the closing of 
accounts and the blacklisting of credit risks. 
When this shall have been accomplished 
the real problems of the credit man will be 
possible of solution. The individual re- 
sponsibility under which each of us is cring- 
ing will then be minimized and it will be 
convenient to indulge in diversions and avo- 
cations that the majority of us crave, and 
which have been foregone because of the 
polite slavery to which we have submitted. 

Break the bonds that tie you to your 
routine, not by rebellion, but by fostering 
the tenets of vour vocation; and by applica- 
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tion thereto increase your efficiency and 
compel recognition of the status to which 
you are entitled and which shall only be 
in proportion to the elevated character of 
the services which, as a class, you render. 
(Hearty applause.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: After hearing Mr. 
Meyer’s splendid address, one would natu- 
rally expect him to be a good credit man 
but listen to what the Oklahoma City 
“Daily Snoozer” says about him. “Leopold 
L. Meyer is our ideal of a credit manager. 
Leo says every good looking lady is an 
excellent credit risk. Don’t crowd 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. E. H. Ward, Chairman of our Legis- 
lative Committee, is absent but has sent a 
paper. We are going to defer the reading 
of that paper as we wish to put something 
in its place although we are fifteen minutes 
behind our program. The matter that we 
are going to substitute is a very, very im- 
portant one, it means a great deal to the 
whole Association. I shall not duplicate 
matters by going into details about it but 
will let Mr. Nelson, who was Chairman of 
the Committee appointed by the directors 


ladies.” 





to handle the subject with the Mercantile 
Agency Association, present it to you. (Ap- 


- plause.) 


MR. NELSON: 
plause is an advance expression of your 
appreciation of the thing which is about to 
be accomplished. Therefore the Committee 
thanks you for this very kindly endorsement 
and interest. For years there has been a 
constant desire that the Mercantile Agencies 
and their members and the members of this 
Association could come closer together. It’s ° 
been almost the daily thought of many of 
our active workers. 


I assume that your ap- 


It has been a subject 
of great concern and great interest and 
great attention at our conventions for sev- 
eral years and each year we have made 
distinct progress towards a solution of the 
difficulties and differences that existed. 

This year we bring to you through a very 
fortunate circumstance a solution of the 
problem which it was my privilege to tell 
President Lawo this morning would very 
easily rank as the brightest gem in the medal 
he shall worthily receive for the wonderful 
service he has performed for our Association 
during this year. If this thing shall be ac- 
complished and put into force, it seems to 
me that it will be one of the greatest of 
all the great things he has done during the 
year including the remarkable program he 
has prepared for us and the remarkable 
service he is going to render us during this 
week in presiding at our meeting. 


Little by little the leaders of both associa- 
tions have come together here and there and 
have exchanged ideas and have come nearer 
to a common meeting ground. Correspond- 
ence initiated by Mr. Radway, President of 
the Mercantile Agency Association, early in 
this spring with our Secretary led up to the 
present developments and it was our happy 
privilege to receive an invitation from Mr. 
Radway on Sunday afternoon of this week 
to meet with him to consider this very im - 
portant subject. 

All of the members of the official family 
who were in the city at that time were in- 
vited and participated in this conference 
which extended over Sunday afternoon and 
away late into the night Sunday evening 
and which continued yesterday afternoon 
and away late into the night last night. I 
speak of these details and the extended time 
devoted to the matter so that you may see 
that very earnest thought has been given to 
the subject. 

When we first met, Mr. Radway very 
graciously explained what he and some of 
his associates had in mind, looking forward 
in a very gracious and liberal manner to- 
wards the accomplishment of that which we 
all desire. We all recognize that the owners 
of the stores are paying for the mercantile 
agency service and they are paying for the 
service which you and I are supposed to 
render as credit men. Therefore, the owners 
of the stores are entitled to receive from all 
sources the best that their money will buy 
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and to receive it for the least amount of 
money commensurate with good service and 
we should all fall short of our moral ob- 
ligations if we failed to exercise every 
reasonable diligence to develop this sort 
of condition. 

Mr. Radway and his associates said to 
us in a very fine spirit of good will, “Now 
gentlemen, we are willing to arrange some 


plan of joining with you. We don’t know 
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what it shall be. Here is our wish to do 
this thing. Can you tell us how it shall be 
done?” And we talked details, a world of 
details, and we talked of troubles here and 
troubles there and all of that and how the 
different things were to be solved and each 
person had good strong ideas on the subject 
and they presented them in a manly way 
but with due respect to the other party, but 
nevertheless with more or less vigor, con- 
siderable vigor at times, but at the same 
time here were a group of men sincerely set 
to the idea of developing some plan which 
would benefit the merchants and the credit 
granting work in general and while it at 
first seemed as though it was impossible to 
find a solution of this complicated matter, 
yet it seemed to be in the thought of all that 
some general policy might be agreed upon 
and that out of this sincere desire to accom- 
plish something good, surely a solution must 
come in some way. 

I can assure you that many details have 
been considered and that we recognize that 
there are many details yet to be considered. 
I can assure you that these deliberations have 
been conducted as one gentleman to another 
and that there is a sincere disposition on 
the part of all who. have participated in 
these deliberations to handle any problems 
that may arise out of this plan in a broad 
liberal manner. 

We do not think that at this time we can 





solve all of the individual or special prob- 
lems. We do think that we can make a big 
jump and get into this thing all over and 
enjoy the swim and as time goes on and by 
the time we arrive at the next convention that 
we can iron out any little details which we 
haven’t been smart enough to catch up at 
this time. 

So we ask you to look upon this thing in 
a very broad spirit and we assure you that 
as far as it has been humanly possible for 
us to do so during these four very earnest 
and extended 
deavored to arrive at the principles which 


conferences, we have en- 


are fair and just and reasonable. We 
haven’t cured every particular difficulty, we 
didn’t hope we could, we have jumped a few 
fences here and there and disregarded a 
technical rule here and there in our desire 
to make a good race down a worthy road 
and I believe as you think these things over 
you will agree with us that the undertaking 
is worth while and that it deserves your 
earnest support. 


In order that the representatives of the 
Credit Association might proceed to the con- 
sideration of this matter officially, the sub- 
ject was presented at .an early hour in our 
Directors’ Meeting yesterday morning, which 
was the first gathering of our official family 
and a resolution was passed authorizing the 
appointment of a committee of five to confer 
with a like committee of the Mercantile As- 
sociation; this Committee met on yesterday 
afternoon and yesterday evening and agreed 
upon a report. Before doing so, one gave up 
a little here, another gave up a little there 
and then they took the new thought and 
they molded it and each gave up a little 
more and then they looked it over and said, 
“Now let’s everybody feel good about this, 
let’s get it just right as near as we can, so 
that it is fair and kind to everybody.” And 
we did that and we parted last evening or 
this morning, I don’t know just which, in a 
very good spirit towards each other. We 
shook hands and wished each other a pleas- 
ant little snooze and pleasant day to-day 
and we are proceeding towards it. 


I must say that the Mercantile Agency 
people took up this report in their meeting 
and adopted it and I will read their resolu- 
tion of adoption in a few moments and our 
Committee reported back to our Board of 
Directors at a special meeting this morning 
and within a very few minutes’ considera- 
tion, our Board of Directors unanimously 
adopted the report of the Committee. Our 
Board of Directors realized that all we could 
do was to approve the plan, that it is ab- 
solutely in the hands of this convention. We 
are just acting as a matter of convenience 
for you for the purpose of bringing some- 
thing concrete before you to act upon. If 
you have any important questions which you 
wish to ask, or if there are any matters 
which seem unfair or are not clear to you, 
we will do our best in an orderly manner 
to explain them to you. 
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However, let us ask you to bear in mind 
that some good men, leaving me out for 
the moment, but four good men have de- 
liberated upon this thing on behalf of your 
Association and that they have been very 
earnest and very conscientious and that their 
opinion and judgment deserves your very 
kind commendation. Please remember this, 
we haven't the slightest desire in the world 
to crowd anything through. We are simply 
interested in the good of this Association, in 
the good of our brethren of the new sub- 
division and in the good of the merchants 
of the country and I prophesy that when 
this thing shall have been adopted and been 
used for a while we shall find a spirit of 
good feeling which we never dreamed of. 

I prophesy that the revenue of the mer- 
cantile agencies will increase and they will 
feel better and we will feel better. We 
haven’t touched upon the subject of revenue 
but this good feeling is just naturally going 
to take care of that, as good processes take 
care of anything that is fair and right. Oh, 
I have just a wonderful faith in this thing! 
I felt so inspired that after our meeting was 
all over and the representative of Women’s 
Wear came up to my room and apologized 
for coming so late, I said, “Come in and 
sit down, I’m glad you’re here, I want some- 
body to talk to because I’m going to bust if 
I don’t,” and I talked to him and he got up 
a time or two to leave and I said, “Sit 
down, I want to talk to you, I want to tell 
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you how good this thing is for the merchants 
of the country and for the credit men in 
general,” and so we had a lovely visit there 
for a long time and then finally he took his 
departure and I may tell you that I still felt 
so inspired about the thing that I really 
didn’t sleep much last night. I wasn’t wor- 
ried a minute but I was just simply keyed 
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up with the wonderful good that can come 
to our Association and to the merchants if 
this shall be put across as it ought to be 
and now, friends, I am going to read to you 
the report which we agreed upon. 

“To the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mercantile Agencies and of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association in 
convention assembled: A Committee repre- 
senting the National Association of Mer- 
cantile Agencies consisting of Messrs. Rad- 
way, Truesdale, Lewis, Rauch, and Rosen- 
field, and a committee appointed by the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association, 
consisting of Messrs. Blandford, Gilfillan, 
Connolly, Ahl, and Nelson have carefully 
considered the subject of uniting the two 
national organizations and have the honor 
to report and recommend as follows: 

“1, That a plan be developed whereby the 
two associations may be amalgamated. 

“2. That a division of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association shall be created 
to be known as The Credit Service Exchange 
Division of the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association. 

“3. The division shall be constituted of 
and shall include all existing members. of 
the National Mercantile 
Agencies and all bureaus now affiliated with 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion.” 


Association of 


That takes in you see, all those who are 
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recognized by either organization and are 


giving credit reporting service of any kind. 


“All future members of this division shall 
be elected in accordance with the provisions 
of the By-Laws of the division, subject to 
the By-Laws of said Association.” That 
means that this division will work absolutely 
in harmony and under the guidance of the 
By-Laws of the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 


tional Association and under the general su- 
pervision of the officers of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association and its Board 
4t Directors. More than that, the Committee 
has suggested to our new brethren that it 
would probably be the pleasure of our 
Nominating Committee to include upon our 
nomination each year one person who may 
be said to be the representative of our breth- 
ren of the new subdivision so that there 
shall be the closest possible working unit 
between us and the best possible working 
arrangement on the basis of fairness and 
good will. 

“4, That the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association shall recognize the members of 
the Credit Service Exchange Division as its 
source and supply of credit information and 
shall support the members of the aforesaid 
division of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association so long as the service is efficient. 
Suitable provision for determining such effi- 
ciency shall be made. The Committee further 
recommends that the members of each asso- 
ciation in convention assembled shall make 
such modifications and amendments to their 
respective By-Laws as shall be necessary to 
carry into effect the purpose of this report.” 

The Mercantile Agency brethren report to 
us that they have adopted this resolution 
during their convention this morning: 


“RESOLVED, that the plan of amalgama- 
tion of the National Association of Mer- 
cantile Agencies and the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association reported and recom- 
mended by the joint Committee of the two 
associations previously named to consider 
the subject is approved and immediately 
upon approval and adoption of the same by 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion, said plan and any changes made in our 
By-Laws touching the same shall become 
effective and thereafter this Association shall 
be a division of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association as contemplated by the 
plan.” 

Unanimously adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Mercantile Agencies in conven- 
tion assembled. 

Gentlemen, in a word it means that they 
give up their name, they give up their 
identity as a separate association, they bring 
one hundred and ninety-two, members into 
our Association, (part of them are already 
members, but they come with us completely) 
voluntarily place themselves under our By- 
Laws. They say to us, “Our interests are 
identical, we have been working for you, 
we want to work with you. We will be one 
with you in spirit and in letter, we shall do 
everything we can to promote harmony in 
every part of this country. We are open to 
conviction in the future as we have been in 
the past.” 

If I had the time or I felt at liberty to 
tell you something of the details of the dif- 
ferences of opinion, you would see what a 
wonderfully long road we have traveled in 
arriving at this point. Mr. Chairman, I 
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move you the adoption of the report of this 
Association’s Committee. (Applause.) 

..Seconded by Mr. Lewis... 

PRESIDENT LAWO: 
cussion ? 

MR. F. L. DAVIES (Chicago): In Chi- 
cago we have an association affiliated with 
this body. It is true that our association in 
number is not very large. 


Is there any dis- 


As time is pass- 
ing year by year in Chicago, we are watching 
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the growth of this marvelous movement in 
the United States. As Secretary of that 
organization, week by week we meet, and 
under the auspices of that association has 
been established in the city of Chicago the 
endeavor known there as the Credit Refer- 
ence Exchange, which institution makes, I 
presume, daily one hundred and fifty or 
more special reports doing the special in- 
vestigation work from all but two of the 
larger houses of the city of Chicago on State 
Street, and I believe the bulk of the houses 
off State Street, in the so-called loop, and 
throughout the city. 

We have had in Chicago for a number of 
years three or four 
grown in 


agencies, who have 
importance doing that special 
work, having that classification but never- 
theless, we have but one, absolutely only one, 
bureau in Chicago which represents the Re- 
tail Credit Managers of the city of Chicago 
in any official way whatsoever and in this 
body. 

I would like to ask the Committee if all 
of this very wonderful subject handled so 
cleverly and so authoritatively by our very 
estimable friend Mr. Nelson, if in their con- 
siderations they have taken under advisement 
just the position of the Credit Reference Ex- 
change, the official reporting and reference 
bureau of the Retail Credit Men of Chicago, 
to what extent this movement in Chicago has 
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been concerned and to make it against the 
advantage of the now present member, the 
Credit Reference Exchange. 

I would venture to say that if this reso- 
lution and this plan involved the injection 
into Chicago officialdom of, credit men by 
force and by resolution of this convention, a 
representation on the Board of Directors or 
management of the credit affairs of the city 
of Chicago or of any other representative 
than that selected by the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of Chicago, that the wellbeing 
of this national association of the city of 
Chicago will be set back for years. This 
is serious. 

Altruism has its place. We are launched 
on a great national movement in this coun- 
try for the purpose of co-ordinating, co- 
operating and formulating plans to reduce 
things to a scientific basis, a tremendous 
problem. Sometimes I wonder if such a 
thing can be done because of the constantly 
changing, vascillating condition in our com- 
munities, from the jealousies of houses and 
the jealousies of the banks. 

In Chicago we receive probably more 
communications from over the United States 
than any other bureau or other agency bar- 
ring but maybe one or two, gratuitously han- 
dled in many respects, skips and tracers that 
pass over the land are usually thought 
somehow or someway to come into our 
great city of three million. Gentlemen, you 
want to keep your eye on seeing that such 
an important place that affects the interest 
of so many of our merchants in the land is 
conserved and that this little nucleus in 
Chicago, the credit men, are consulted and 
that anything you do is done in concord 
with their good will and wishes. ( Applause.) 


PRESIDENT LAWO: Is there any further 
discussion? 

MR. TALKS (Washington, D. C.): I 
heartily approve of the remarks of my friend 
Brother Davies of Chicago. I represent the 
Associated Retail Credit Men of Washing- 
ton, D. C. And I want to say this, that one 
of the greatest and biggest factors in build- 
ing up the membership of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association has not been the 
fact that we could go into a city and 
organize a local Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association with nothing to give them, 
they say, “What have you got?” 

“We've got a credit clearance bureau, 
we've got a credit reporting bureau.” We 
had no local association in Washington, D. 
C., at the last convention, we had a few 
individual members. We started our own 
bureau down there and were successful in 
getting eighty-two members. Through the 
efforts of the local Retail Credit Men’s As- 
sociation of Washington, D. C., we organ- 
ized a local in Alexandria, Virginia, we are 
about to organize one in Hagerstown, Mary- 
land. 


But one thought uppermost in my mind is 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion. What is going to become of me? I 
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have a competitor in Washington, D. C., as 
Mr. Davies has in Chicago, the Credit 
Clearance Bureau. We are going to open 
the doors for him to become a competitor of 
mine. I want to know where we stand 
down there in Washington. I regret very 
much that we couldn’t have a larger repre- 
sentation here because I come a long way, 
my good friend Jack Connolly comes from 
New York and I come a little way closer to 
him from Washington, D. C. 

The Mercantile Agency man sees the hand 
writing on the wall, he wants to get in, 
but I want to know what he is going to do 
about the interchange of information with 
me. I have written not only to Boston, 
Portland, Maine, New Orleans, for credit 
information on citizens of this country who 
come to the capital city and come to our 
city from all over the United States as you 
know. I am immediately informed that I 
can’t get this information unless I clear 
through their recognized agency in Wash- 
ington. Now the same situation will apply 
when they come in as members of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association. I want 
to know the status of that. There are a 
lot of angles to the other side that I want 
to hear about. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: I would like to 
say to Mr. Talks and to Mr. Davies that on 
that Committee was Mr. John Connolly of 
New York, representing the Mutual Bureau, 
also Mr. Gilfillan and they may feel satis- 
fied from that that the interests of those 
bureaus were well protected and that they 
would not have consented to a favorable 
report had they not been so convinced. 

Now we realize that this is a very serious 
matter and we have no desire to rush it 
through the convention but the convention 
program is filled. We haven’t any spare 
time and we have permitted this to come in 
only on account of its importance. Now I 
would like to ask the two Committees that 
have had charge of this matter if they can 
not arrange to give some time to such men as 
Mr. Talks and Mr. Davies, to hear from 


them at hours after the convention is over 
and I would like to find out from the Com- 
mittee if they would like to have a vote of 
this convention postponed until after they 
have had such hearings. I don’t want to rule 
on that, I don’t want to take that stand and 
yet we cannot afford to let this discussion 
continue any further just now. We have got 
to carry out our program. I’d like to hear 
from Mr. Nelson as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee first. . 

MR. NELSON: It seems to me, Mr. 
President, that the items complained of by 
the two gentlemen are fully covered in the 
report. This report says that the Mercantile 
Agencies shall be members of this subdivi- 
sion, that the accredited or affiliated bureaus 
of our association shall be members. In the 
cities spoken of, both reporting organizations 
may be members of this subdivision; this 
report further says that the members of this 
Association shall be recognized as the sources 
for credit information. 

If someone desires to write to Mr. Talks’ 
bureau for information, they will get the re- 
ply direct back from Mr. Talks. If someone 
desires to write the other bureau in Wash- 
ington for information, they will get it back 
from him. We don’t attempt to honor one 
or the other in the cities where there are 
two or more. It is just like any other busi- 
ness proposition. It is a survival of the 
fittest. ‘The whole spirit and tenor of the 
whole thing is to do away with contest and 
competition, let each render an acceptable 
service, let each serve those who desire them 
to serve them, let everybody be happy. 

I. really feel, Mr. Chairman, that we 
might just as well proceed to a vote upon 
this ‘thing, we are not anxious to crowd it, 
but there are reasons why we ought to 
conclude the matter. If this goes through, 
our By-Laws Committee have quite a lot of 
work to do in order to get our amendments 
in shape for your consideration later in the 


“convention. The Committee I am sure are 


willing to do what the convention wants 
them to do but I am inclined to believe that 
when you understand that every situation in 
general terms has been covered in the ut- 
most spirit of fairness and consideration 
and that we want to deal and we all expect 
to deal with all service elements with the 
greatest liberality, that you can’t make any 
mistake or do any harm in adopting the 
report of this Committee. 

MR. LOEWI (San Francisco): Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. Nelson I think has very, very 
carefully covered the ground but I feel that 
this convention and the ladies and gentle- 
men of this convention and the credit grant- 
ors of this country should know and have 
fixed in their minds one thing. I personally 
have been the owner of my own agency for 
twenty-five years. I became a merchant 
owned agency some six years ago because I 
recognized that I would be able to do more 
good in the community which I represent. 
But I want to say this, that you credit men 
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here, that the mercantile agencies today we 
are speaking about right here and that have 
been mentioned, have been the pioneers of 
the great, huge credit structure that has 
made your business possible. Just as the 
railroads of the United States came out 
through the West and made the empire on 
the Western Coast and made it possible for 
it to be there, so the men who organized you 
ladies and gentlemen eight years ago 
founded a basis of extending credit that 
made it possible for the merchants of the 
United States to safely go out and build 
their credit structure. 


Now they are there. These two organ- 
izations of credit men, I believe, don’t think 
I want to take one word from them, but the 
men who have labored for years in their 
endeavor to assist the merchants and credit 
men of the United States to issue credit 
efficiently, should not have taken from them 
the results of all their endeavors. They are 
not competitors of these new organizations 
and that must not be considered so. 

The new organization is a competitor of 
theirs and I believe in fairness to that spirit 
which allowed the merchants of the United 
States to make the credit situation what it is 
today, in other words make the positions 
that you occupy to-day possible, that they 
should be heard and that the fairness and 
justice of the Committee report be given full 
consideration. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Does anyone else 
want to speak not over three minutes di- 
rectly on the question? 

MR. CHILTON (Dallas): Some three 
or four years ago when I was first elected 
President of the National Association of 
Mercantile Agencies there was a friction 
between the two organizations. One asso- 
ciation met in one city and the other in an- 
other city. They were not meeting on equal 
I began at that time to work to 
bring about harmonious relations between 


grounds. 


the two organizations with the distinct un- 
derstanding that when our members did not 
furnish service they were not worthy of 
support of the credit men and in such cases 
the credit men of that community were per- 
mitted to organize a bureau .of their own 
that would furnish service. In Boston a 
resolution was adopted by both organiza- 
tions which brought about a closer relation- 
ship. In St. Paul there was another resolu- 
tion that admitted bureaus in a city where 
we had a bureau, In Detroit we went 
farther and made it possible for these bureau 
members to become members of the National 
Association of Mercantile Agencies. 

To-day we have gone a step farther. We 
have agreed to lay our association at the 
disposal of this organization, to carry out 
the policy of this institution and these two 
members that have spoken, there is a pro- 
vision made to take care of them. We have 
no desire to exclude any reputable organi- 
zation that is approved by this Association. 
Gentlemen, I think if you study the question 


carefully you'll find that the agency men 
have conceded far more than you’d expect 
them to and I believe it is to your interest, 
more so than it is to the agency association, 
to accept this resolution as presented. I want 
to say when it was brought into our organ- 
ization yesterday morning there weren’t 
but two men in favor of it but after 
last night’s labor they brought it in in such 
a form that we could accept it and I want 
to say to you gentlemen that we have con- 
ceded much more than you are conceding 
by accepting. 

We are offering our services to you and 
I believe you will find that you will do 
away with all this continuous wrangling 
that has gone on during the past year end 
we will work together as one and as a 
whole. (Applause.) 


MR. RILEY (Kansas City): I don’t want 
to take even three minutes. I only want to 
take about one minute to say that I realize 
that great study has perhaps been put on 
this subject, been put on it with a big na- 
tional view, but what makes and composes 
the large national view? It is the local 
associations. How have they been built? 
In my city, has the existing mercantile 
agency, who is a member of this body, who 
is joining with us retail credit men, done 
that? NO! 

The retail credit men got out and did it 
themselves and built their own bureau. 
There is competition there. Are we going 
to open up that association that we are 
striving to build to protect not only our 
local members but all members of the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association 
throughout the country? 

Now there is the question. Have enough 
of us had time to consider this in a local 
way? That is the question and before Mr. 
Nelson (who says he is not pushing this but 
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it seems to be continued to be pushed) is al- 
lowed to call this to a vote, I ask to let 
the local associations who have those condi- 
tions confronting them be given the time to 
consider them locally and then we can keep 
together nationally. (Applause.) 
PRESIDENT LAWO: I have just asked 
Mr. Nelson as the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee if he can not get together with the 
Committee of the Mercantile Agencies and 


call another meeting for the purpose of lis- _ 


tening to those who are opposed to the rec- 

ommendation of the Committee. Will Mr. 

Radway for the Mercantile Agency people 

say whether that is agreeable to him or not? 
MR. RADWAY: Perfectly, sir. 


PRESIDENT LAWO: We'll announce 
this afternoon when and where that meet- 
ing will be and they will give all those 
opposed to it an opportunity to present their 
views. Is there any objection to that? If 
not we will proceed with our program. 

We will now be favored with a report 
on the Pay Your Bills Promptly Day Com- 
mittee of Thrift Week. Mr. Koch, one of 
our former directors and one of our best 
members. (Applause.) 

MR. KOCH: To the officers and members 
of the Retail Credit Men’s National Asso- 
ciation. Your Committee appointed in No- 
vember, 1920, to work and co-operate with 
the Y. M. C. A. and other organizations in 
fostering Pay Your Bills Promptly Day, has 
a rather meager report to offer due to the 
fact that many merchants throughout the 
country considered the thrift campaign in 
January was very inopportune. Buying at 
this time was already more or less re- 
stricted. Retailers feared that further pub- 
licity of thrift would cause a still greater 
depression in business. 

In some sections, however, the thrift cam- 
paign was used from another angle and 
merchants made capital out of it, thereby 
putting a stop to the so-called buyers’ strike. 
For them Thrift Week brought about the 
largest business in retail lines in many 
months, being second to the holiday trade 
only. In other sections we learned that 
Pay Your Bills Promptly Day was very in- 
strumental in bringing about better under- 
standings between buyer and seller as to 
the meaning of thirty day terms. Some sec- 
tions reported having received better re- 
turns from Pay Your Bills Promptly Day 
this year than in any previous year and at 
a cost considerably less than other years. 
Various methods were used to bring the 
matter before the public. 

Newspaper advertising, editorials, circu- 
lars, large window signs and displays, talks 
in railroad offices, shops and other promi- 


nent places. Stressing the moral obligation 


of paying your bills promptly and the ne- 
cessity and value of credit brought about 
excellent results. Concisely, according to 
the best available information, wherever a 
campaign was put over, gratifying results 
were achieved. Therefore, national thrift 
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week has come to stay and unquestionably 
will prove to be more successful year after 
year. Your Committee therefore begs to 
offer the following resolution: 

“RESOLVED, that the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Credit Men endorse the plan 
and promise to co-operate in the move in 
every possible way in 1922. 

“RESOLVED, that a new Committee be ap- 
pointed within thirty days from the date of 
this convention to work with kindred asso- 
ciations, Y. M. C. A.’s and other organ- 
izations in furthering the 1922 campaign, 
this Committee to consist of not more than 
five members located in different sections of 
our country.” 

Respectfully submitted, C. P. Younts and 
F. H. Koch. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Without objection 
the resolution of the Committee will be re- 
ferred to the Resolutions Committee. 

We are very glad to give Mr. Brown of 
the local Y. M. C. A. two minutes to talk 
on the subject that Mr. Koch just spoke 
about. 

MR. BROWN: Mr. Chairman, and dele- 
gates: The hour is late and you are hungry 
and I will make it short. The National 
Thrift Week Committee is composed of lead- 
ing business men with headquarters in New 
York City. They have as their slogan these 
five words: “Make your money mean more.” 

This is a campaign of education, you 
credit men realize that and the effort is to 
put into every local city throughout the 
whole country the sowing of the seed of 
paying your bills promptly, using your 
money wisely, working with a will, but be- 
hind all is the thought that you credit men 
are emphasizing character, character the 
basis of credit. 

MR. NELSON: The joint Committee on 
the Union of the Associations will meet in 
room 319 at 2 o’clock this afternoon to dis- 
cuss this matter with any who are inter- 
ested. -Room 319 at 2 o’clock. The members 
of the Committee will all please be present 
and any who are interested are welcome to 
come and join in the discussion. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: I consented to that 
meeting at 2 o’clock with the understanding 
that only those who were to go before this 
Committee and talk against the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee and be convinced. We 
don’t want to have two conventions this eve- 
ning so I will ask all those who are not 
opposed to the Committee’s findings to be 
here at this meeting. 

Our conventions each year are made more 
valuable and instructive by the splendid ex- 
hibitions of office devices. These exhibitions 
are made at great expense to the firms who 
make the exhibits and it is profitable to our 
Association. It is our duty to these gentle- 
men as well as to ourselves if we are to 
get the full benefit of these conventions to 
examine these exhibits. You may find a 
machine in there that is much better than 
the one you have. I do not enjoy the privi- 


lege or pleasure of knowing the managers 
of these exhibits so I am going to call them 
out by name and as I call, I will ask them 
to step forward and make a bow. 

.. Introduction of managers of exhibits... 

Thank you. 

..Announcements by Secretary Woodlock, 
Mr. Younts and Mr. Heller... 


ADJOURNMENT 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Tuesday afternoon session recon- 
vened at 2:00 P.M. and was called to order 
by President Lawo. 


PRESIDENT LAWO: Ladies and gentle- 
men, this band that you have just heard 
was brought here by the San Antonio Local 
Association. There is nothing that I could 
say, I am sure, that would make you realize 
any more than you do what a fine thing it 
was for them to do such a stunt as that. 
Memphis has been trying to pull off good 
stunts at every convention but we are very 
glad to play second fiddle to the San An- 
tonio Association in bringing this wonderful 
band here. Mr. Harry Miller, who is at 
the head of it, has consented to talk to us 
a minute or two about the band. We will 
now hear from Mr. Miller. (Applause.) 

Mr. Miller makes short talk regarding 
training of Mexican boys. 


PRESIDENT LAWO: The band will 
now favor us with a patriotic air. Our won- 
derful cheer leader has very kindly furnished 
us a musical number for this afternoon. We 
will now hear from Mr. Waghorne’s solo- 
ist. (Applause.) 

..Music... 

On account of Mr. Poindexter’s absence, 
who is next on the program, we will have 
the following number. I understand from a 
number who attended the Ohio State Con- 
ference that Mr. E. J. Hurcomb, our next 
speaker, is looked upon in his locality as an 
authority on collections by mail. He will 
now favor us with an address on the “Psy- 
chology of Collections by Mail.” Mr. 
Hurcomb. (Applause.) 


MR. HURCOMB: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen: As the sole representative 
from Akron, Ohio, having a local association 
with ninety-three members, I extend the 
cordial greetings of the members of the 
Akron Retail Credit Men’s Association to 
the convention of the National Association 
assembled here today. 

I’d like to read you a letter from the 
President of the Akron Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Akron, Ohio, 
' August 11, 1921. 
Mr. E. J. Hurcomb, 
M. O’Neil Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Hurcomb:— 

I understand that you are going to attend 
the Retail Credit Men’s Association at 
Houston, Texas, as a delegate from this city 


during the week of August 15th, and it oc- 
curred to me that inasmuch as these are 
days when we are all interested in what is 
happening in the various sections of our 
country, you might be interested and some- 
what fortified in the opinion of the Chamber 
of Commerce in relation to the situation as 
it exists in Akron. 

As you of course know, Akron was one 
of the first spots in the country to be af- 
fected by the business troubles which have 
since come pretty generally to everyone. It 
is a matter of much gratification, however, 
for us to know that as we led in the neces- 
sary process of deflation, so are we leading 
in the happier process of reconstruction. 

Akron to-day is again in a healthful busi- 
ness and industrial condition. Our rubber 
plants, as you probably know, are operating 
on a basis of not less than seventy per cent 
of normal. Some of them much more than 
that. You may be surprised to know that 
the prospects for August shipments from sev- 
eral of the rubber companies are that the 
month referred to will equal anything in the 
history of those particular companies. 

Other industrial lines in the city have 
shown marked recovery from the low point 
of last winter. The unemployment in the 
city is comparatively small. We, who have 
seen Akron pass through a period of de- 
velopment and growth which has been as- 
tonishing to the country, look forward with 
confidence to the era upon which we are 
now entering. We hope that certain condi- 
tions attendant upon that period have gone 
forever, and we are confident that in a 
really bigger and more substantial manner 
this community will go forward to bigger 
things than it has yet known. 

The business failures in this city have 
been remarkably few. Akron is undoubtedly 
set to lead in the great period which lies 
just ahead of this country. 

If the question is asked you at Houston: 
“What of Akron?” you may truthfully say 
that it is still the best city of its size in the 
United States. 

Trusting you will have a pleasant and 
profitable trip, and with personal regards, 
I am 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. Huser, President. 

The subject that I have chosen for my 
paper is one on which I spoke to the Ohio 
group at their first Conference held in Co- 
lumbus last February and it is due to the 
fact that a great deal of interest was aroused 
amongst those present at that time that I 
decided, when asked by our President to 
take part in the Convention Program, to 
take the opportunity of discussing this same 
subject. 

After the meeting at Columbus I had a 
great deal of correspondence with others 
who attended the Conference, as a result of 
which we exchanged sets of form letters 
which I have no doubt worked out to our 
mutual advantage. 


For my part I can say 
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that I obtained many valuable ideas from 
the letters I received, many of which became 
part of our permanent forms. 

I realize the difficulty in a gathering of 
this kind, where our problems are identical, 
of bringing a message that is new or orig- 
inal. There is no question, however, but 
that we can often learn a great deal by 
exchanging our ideas and getting the view- 
point of the other fellow and I can say, 
from my personal experience, that I have 
never failed to derive a great deal of bene- 
fit from attending these Conventions. 


The Psychology of Collections by Mail 

Webster defines psychology as “The sci- 
ence that treats of mental phenomena and 
their classification and analysis.” My defi- 
nition of the subject, or rather my idea in 
discussing the subject is to try and work 
out the mental process by which money can 
be extracted from slow pay individuals and 
particularly the means whereby we can, by 
correspondence, so influence the minds of the 
recipients of our communications that they 
will feel that they must discharge their ob- 
ligations. 

Although there are only a small percent- 
age of our customers to whom we have oc- 
casion to write with reference to their ac- 
counts, it is necessary to use all the resources 
at the command of our imagination in order 
to extract the coin from these delinquents 
and I can hardly imagine a business of any 
size where it is not necessary, at some time 
or other, to try and collect by mail. 

Now, what are the important things that 
we have to remember? First of all I would 
say that our letters to be effective, must 
have three essential elements which are, 
brevity, precision and respectfulness, or, in 
other words, they should be short, to the 
point and courteous. In my opinion a long 
collection letter is of very little value for 
if the recipient starts to read it it is probable 
that he will not wade through several para- 
graphs. In a short letter, however, the re- 
cipient can hardly look at it without reading 
it all. 

It is very necessary to use judgment and 
discretion in the sending of collection letters, 
as what would be suitable in one case may 
be entirely inappropriate in another. It 
would be much worse than futile to try and 
use specific letters applying the same argu- 
ments in every case. 

The most important thing to remember is 
the effect on the mind of the person who is 
to receive the communication and to be 
guided accordingly. The next question is the 
objects to be obtained which, to my mind, 
can be reduced to two, namely, collecting the 
account and retaining the good will of the 
customer. If your letters contain the three 


essential elements I feel that in most cases 
they will achieve the objects to be attained 
and in cases where they do not it is because 
the debtor is without honor and it is a 
question whether his good will is worth 
while trying to retain. 


What, then, are the reasons we are going 
to use in order to have the desired effect 
on the delinquent customer? A partial list 
would include the following: 

First: “Reminder of terms. 

It is important to have the terms clearly 
explained when accounts are opened. I 
would suggest that in addition to having a 
term slip signed when the customer is mak- 
ing application, they should be embodied in 
the letters notifying the new customer that 
the privilege of a charge account has been 
extended. 

Second: Forgetfulness. 

This is a favorite reason, suggesting that 
the customer has overlooked his account 
and that you are sure it will be taken care 
of as soon as brought to his attention. 

Third: Promises not kept, or word of 
honor. 

This should be expressed in surprise as- 
suring the customer that you know they 
would not intentionally fail to pay their ac- 
count as agreed. 

Fourth: Fairness to other customers. 

The idea that all should be treated alike 
and that if the great majority comply with 
your terms there should be no exceptions in 
individual instances. 

Fifth: The suggestion that an error in 
the account or a complaint that has not been 
adjusted might be holding up payments. 

This has been condemned by some for the 
reason that it affords the customer an ex- 
cuse to make a complaint but in my opinion 
it places the customer on the defensive and 
removes the reason for nonpayment unless 
they can prove that they have a justifiable 
complaint. 

Sixth: Credit standing in the community. 

In this instance your letter should contain 
some reference to the fact that credit is a 
valuable asset and, to be preserved, prompt 
payments are essential. 

Seventh: Prompt Collections as a means 
to bring about the return to normal condi- 
tions, both locally and nationally. 

This has been a very effective argument 
during the last few months. 

Under the next, or eighth reason I would 
include all the arguments that may be col- 
lectively termed the “Implica Threat.” 
Amongst these I would include first the 
threat in the case of employees to bring the 
matter of their account to the notice of their 
employers. This was not very effective 
when there were more jobs than people to 
fill them, but at the present time when con- 
ditions are reversed it will get wonderful 
results. ‘The individual naturally does not 
want to jeopardize his or her position by 
letting their employer know they are in debt 
and dread the consequence such knowledge 
might have, and in most cases such a threat 
will bring the desired result. 

Second: The threat to take “Drastic 
Measures” or “Other Steps.” 

These terms and many similar ones may 
mean anything or nothing but if the party 





receiving the communication imagines some 
dreadful thing is going to happen to them 
and the consequence intended is brought 
about, the psychology or effect on the mind 
has been achieved. 

Third: The threat to charge interest. 

This is only used in extreme cases and 
has been known to produce remarkable re- 
sults. 

Fourth: The threat to turn the account 
over to your attorneys. . 
This, also, is an extreme measure but the 
average person dislikes to have anything to 
do with lawyers or courts and unless they 
are in the “Dead Beat” class this threat will 

usually bring results. 


I have left until the last, perhaps the most 
effective means of collection we have at our 
disposal and that is the threat to refer the 
account to the local Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion and the usual follow-up letters on the 
Association letterhead with the list of mem- 
bers printed thereon, informing the debtors 
that unless they pay their bill all the other 
members will be apprised of the fact and 
also pointing out the purposes for which such 
organizations are formed, namely, to im- 
prove credit conditions by educating the 
public to the advantage of paying their bills 
promptly. Without the national and local 
associations this weapon would not be at 
our disposal and I have always felt that 
this reason alone justified the existence of 
our associations as it undoubtedly saves 
thousands of dollars for our stores that 
formerly went to attorneys and collection 
agencies, or were charged off to Profit and 
Loss. 

This list is by no means complete as there 
are a number of short courteous forms that 
can be used that are general in their terms. 
These are generally sent to customers whose 
accounts are good but probably just need 
a little reminder. 

It does, however, cover very briefly most 
of the reasons or arguments that are most 
commonly used in the ordinary credit de- 
partment collection letters. In many cases 
a specially dictated letter is absolutely neces- 
sary and there are an endless number of 
points that can be advanced, many of which 
may only fit the individual case. 

I am of the opinion, however, that form 
letters can be used effectively for probably 
90% of our collection correspondence and 
that the ideas I have advanced will bring 
Although 
it is true that in many instances it is neces- 
sary to send two or more letters before you 
succeed in getting results it emphasizes my 
argument that it is necessary to try the va- 
rious reasons until you reach the point of 
contact where the recipient realizes that the 
debt must be paid. This varies according 
to the individual but in most cases the per- 
son who really intends to discharge their 
indebtedness will either pay, or give some 
good excuse for not paying, after two or 
three letters have been sent. 


results in the majority of cases. 
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Care should be taken to see that form 
letters resemble both in type and color the 
machines which are used for filling in the 
date, name, address, etc., as a form letter 
which is obviously multigraphed will not 
get the same results in a great many in- 
stances as a letter that has every appear- 
ance of being specially dictated and written 
to the individual. 

There are two conditions I would just 
like to touch on at this time and one is the 
question of showing consideration to debtors 
who are honest but who cannot pay due to 
loss of employment or some other mis- 
fortune. Bearing in mind that such people 
have a potential buying capacity I believe 
it is good business to show them every con- 
sideration and give them time in which to 
pay. 

The other point, which was discussed at 
the Convention last year in Detroit, is the 
question of handling large charges, say for 
furniture, on accounts where the customer 
has previously charged only a nominal 
amount. It is our custom in such cases, to 
send a short letter of thanks for the order 
and suggest that probably on account of the 
size of the charge an extension in excess of 
the usual thirty days might be desired. In 
nearly every instance a customer will re- 
spond stating whether they desire to take 
advantage of the additional accommodation 
or not and will usually express their appre- 
ciation of your offer. It rarely happens that 
in such cases an offer of this kind results in 
the customer taking advantage of your con- 
sideration. 

Returning for a moment to the discussion 
of the collection letter, I would like to say 
that in my opinion a mere statement with 
or without a rubber stamp requesting the 
customer to “Please Remit” or some similar 
request will not get results in many cases 
where accounts are in arrears, although 
many small firms still rely on such primitive 
means of collecting. We had a case of one 
of our members who had never sent a letter 
until he started to use our Association letters 
and he claimed that, out of his total accounts 


receivable of Ten Thousand Dollars, he col-‘ 


lected over Two Thousand Dollars on the 
slower with the Association letters. 
This man had previously just relied on send- 
ing out his statements with some stamp or 
written request for payment, but he was 
willing to admit that by far the greater part 
of his delinquent accounts who had failed 
to respond to such measures paid them when 
they started getting letters on Association 
letterheads. 


ones 


In my short presentation of this subject I 
have thus far only touched on the collection 
correspondence but I feel that of equal im- 
portance to the credit department are letters 
sent to prospective customers when accounts 
are opened as well as when accounts are 
declined and also business promotion and 
other letters which are a part of the routine 
of all well conducted stores. 


All such communications should have the 
three essential elements; even the letter 
declining to open an account should ex- 
press a hope that the store may enjoy a 
share of the customer’s cash business and 
that at some later date you may be able 
to reconsider the application. 

The letter opening a new account should 
breathe a message of welcome to the store 
and an invitation to the customer to take 
advantage of all of its conveniences for 
their service and comfort. The business or 
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sales promotion letter should be sent to cus- 
tomers whose accounts have been satisfac- 
inactive for some 


tory but have become 


reason or other. 

My individual experience as a credit man 
has been with one firm and all of the let- 
ters we use have been suggested by circum- 
stances which have arisen when conditions 
were similar in a number of instances and 
I have endeavored to cover in a general 
way most of the points that can be used in 
credit department correspondence. 

I hope that amongst my audience there 
may be some who have gleaned one or two 
ideas that may be of value to them. 

I desire to thank you for your considera- 
tion and the attention you have given me. 

Thank you. 

. . -The Mexican national anthem and the 
Star Spangled Banner rendered followed 
by applause and cheers... 

PRESIDENT LAWO: It is a great 
pleasure to me to introduce our next speaker. 
I don’t believe there is a man in the coun- 
try that has done more work for the National 
Association during the past year than Mr. 
Heller of. St. Louis, the President of the 
St. Louis Association. Mr. E. B. Heller. 
( Applause.) 


( Applause.) 


MR. HELLER: Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am here to deliver our report 
on the “Credit World.” 


To the Officers and Members of The Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association: 

Your committee on the “Credit World” 
begs leave to submit the following report for 
the year ending July 31, 1921. 

In the report rendered for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1920, your committee deplored 
the fact, that the Official Organ of this As- 
sociation was a liability—instead, of what 
it should be—an asset. It is again our re- 
gret, that the same condition exists at this 
time. 

Recommendations were made and the as- 
sistance of the honorable Board of Directors 
requested in devising ways and means, 
whereby the Credit World could be placed 
upon a self-sustaining basis. Unfortunately, 
the Board of Directors did not take cog- 
nizance of either the suggestions offered or 
the requests made. 

It is the opinion of your committee, that 
had the Board of Directors taken some ac- 
tion on the suggestion offered, there was a 
possibility that a saving of from $8,000.00 
to $10,000.00 could have been made in the 
publication of the Credit World. This is 
simply a conjecture, however—the plans of 
your committee were endorsed by experts in 
magazine publication. 

While your committee, in no sense what- 
ever, desires to criticise the honorable Board 
of Directors. But when you consider the 
cost of the Credit World, in dollars and 
cents, which is the largest item of expense 
of the National Association; and the amount 
of time and labor it requires; it will be 
readily seen it is a matter for deep thought 
and consideration from the guiding hands 
of this association. 


SUGGESTION 1 

Immediately upon the election of your 
President for the coming year, we suggest— 
that he appoints his new Credit World Com- 
mittee or, at least the Chairman. The new 
chairman to be requested to confer with the 
retiring chairman as to plans under con- 
Then the new Chairman be af- 
forded an opportunity to appear before the 
new Board of Directors, at their first meet- 
ing, following the adjournment of this con- 
vention and there submit plans looking to 
placing the Credit World upon a self-sus- 
taining basis. 


sideration. 


During the year, from August, 1920, to 
July, 1921, there were eleven (11) monthly 
issues of the Credit World. Owing to a 
Printers’ Strike in St. Louis, the May issue 
was omitted. 

The total cost of publication of the eleven 
(11) issues follow: 


EE ceanckcw mr hbiees condos $15,609.00 
ee ee ee 624.55 
IE aiaccrsdvenesanesscss 609.00 

EE sneweskns cecneeweanan $16,842.55 
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The average amount of advertising 


carried was eight (8) pages per 
issue, which netted ............ $ 4,200.00 


co eee $12,642.55 


The charges for making addressograph 
plates are not charged in the above item of 
expenses. 

The 1920 Convention number of the Credit 
World cost $4,963.00, including this, the 
average monthly cost of issue was $1,149.32. 

This amount really appears insignificant 
when compared with the average monthly 
issue of the Credit World, which was 9008 
copies an issue. 

In April, 1921, Secretary Woodlock 
changed the quality of paper used in the 
Credit World, which netted a saving of 
$100.00 per month. This change did not de- 
tract from the appearance of the magazine 
and we question if it was ever observed by 
the members. 

ACTIVITIES 

Many excellent articles have been pub- 
lished during the past year. In this con- 
nection, the committee wishes to urge the 
members, many of whom are capable of 
writing good and interesting articles, to con- 
tribute their efforts to the Credit World. 

A “Skip” list has been published, which 
totaled 5688 “Skips,” of which 351 were 
located. Many members index this list each 
month and refer to it upon opening new ac- 
counts, If this practice becomes general; 
the number of “skips” located will be greatly 
increased and a greater number of unde- 
sirables eliminated. 

Warnings of 534 “Bad Check Passers” 
were published of which 72 were appre- 


‘ hended, due to the publicity given through 


the Credit World. Members are requested 
to wire National Headquarters of the ac- 
tivities of Bad Check Passers in their re- 
spective cities. A little more co-operation 
along these lines, and you will find a 
noticeable reduction in the number of these 
swindlers. 

Under the management of Secretary 
Woodlock, the Credit World has shown a 
marked improvement in its appearance and 
as a readable magazine. Each issue being 
better than the preceding number. 

Too much praise cannot be given to our 
Executive Secretary, for the manner in 
which he conducts and edits our Official 
Organ. When you take into consideration 
that many days of each month are spent 
visiting the local associations of various 
cities, campaigning for new members and 
attending to the routine work of his office; 
it is remarkable and almost impossible to 
comprehend how and when he finds time to 
perform the duties of Editor in Chief, Proof 
Reader and Mailing Clerk for the Credit 
World. 

SUGGESTION 2 

Recognizing the fact that the Credit World 
is one of the best, if not the best, adver- 
tising medium for certain “class Advertis- 


ing” and further—that it is the BIG SERV- 
ICE FEATURE of our Association; if it 
could be placed upon a self sustaining basis, 
it would release not less than eight thousand 
dollars ($8,000.00) a year for organization 
work. Therefore, your committee recom- 
mends that the Board of Directors at their 
first meeting, empower the Credit World 
Committee in conjunction with the Executive 
Secretary, to adopt such plans, as in their 
judgment seems best, to place the Credit 
World upon a self sustaining basis. Or— 
Appoint a committee of three from the 
Board of Directors, with power to act, to 
whom the Credit World Committee can re- 
fer plans for approval and quick action. 
In conclusion, your committee wishes to 
say, that the Executive Secretary has com- 
piled a list of National Advertisers, of whom 
both the Executive Secretary and the Chair- 
man of this committee have solicited ad- 
vertising, without any great degree of suc- 
cess. We have become convinced, that ad- 
vertising can only be secured through 
personal contact. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. B. HELver, Chairman 
Miss OLIVE SCHLOSS 
Ws. H. J. TAYLor 
W. P. Burton. 
( Applause.) 


PRESIDENT LAWO: The credit man- 
agement of the several different stores of 
“Cammeyers” of New York, looked upon by 
many as the foremost retail shoe merchant in 
the country, that is intrusted to our next 
speaker should be sufficient evidence that 
she is qualified to speak on the subject, 
“Managing the Credit Department of a Re- 
tail Footwear Establishment.” It is a 

















H. J. BURRIS 
Credit Manager 
Berkson Bros., Kansas City, Mo. 


National Director 


great pleasure to me to introduce to you 
Miss May M. Cusack of New York. (Ap- 
plause.) 

MISS CUSACK: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen: When Mr. Lawo asked me 
to tell you how I managed the Credit De- 





partment of a retail footwear establishment, 
I hesitated in saying I would do so as I 
knew there was nothing I could tell you 
about credit management that you did not 
know, but rather than be a quitter I said 
I'd take a chance. 


MANAGING THE CREDIT DEPART- 
MENT OF A RETAIL FOOTWEAR 
ESTABLISHMENT 


The Cammeyer stores are so well known | 
that they scarcely need an introduction. We 
have three stores. Our main store is on 
West 34th Street. Our “Branch de Luxe,” 
or better known as “The most beautiful 
shoe shop in the world,” is located on Fifth 
Avenue and 53rd Street, and our Newark, 
New Jersey, store is on Broad Street. 

Although we deal in men’s, women’s and 
children’s shoes and hosiery, most of our 
charge business is done with women. Oc- 
casionally, some husbands find it necessary 
to keep tabs on their wives’ bills. 

All charges are authorized at our main 
store on 34th Street. Charges for the main 
store are authorized by a tube system similar 
to that used in many large retail drygoods 
houses. : 

The charges for our “Branch de Luxe” are 
authorized over our private wire from 34th 
Street. This way of authorization is also_ 
used by us for our Newark branch, as we 
have a private line connecting this branch 
too with our Credit Department in our main 
store in New York City, consequently, we 
are able to give prompt service to our 
patrons at all our branches. 

Very often our patrons will charge goods 
at the three stores. As Newark is within 
commuting distance from New York City, it 
is very often more convenient for our 
Newark customers who come to New York 
to do shopping in other stores, to buy at 
our New York branches. 

The use of our private telephone system 
enables us to keep a closer check on our 
accounts. This system makes it impossible 
for one to run up a large bill unnoticed at 
any branch, as all purchases are referred 
to our main store and any case of over- 
buying, etc., can be easily detected. 

In case of a refusal to charge on an order 
“to be taken,” the manager of our branch 
store interviews the customer, and explains 
most diplomatically the reason for our re- 
fusing to give the customer the goods. All 
other cases of refusal to charge are handled 
directly from the Credit Department at our 
main store. 

As we have a large out-of-town patron- 
age, we are very often requested to send 
merchandise, amounting to hundreds of dol- 
lars to a hotel in our city the same day as 
the purchase is made. The reason given by 
the customer for this request for immediate 
delivery is that she is leaving the city that 
night and must take the goods with her. 
When the person is not known to us and the 
amount involved is a large one, we have to 
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be most careful that the goods are not de- 
livered to an impostor. 

Our out-of-town customers sometimes ask 
to take footwear with them, stating that 
they must have a pair of slippers for a 
certain occasion that afternoon. In an in- 
stance of this kind, we try our best to ac- 
commodate the customer and very often it 
is a case of “chance”; however, we have 
been very fortunate and our losses have been 
very small. 

We have only one bookkeeping depart- 
ment, therefore, all bills are rendered from 
our 34th Street store for purchases at any 
of our branches. The charge and credit 
checks from each branch store are brought 
every day to our Credit Department in 34th 
Street. They are carefully checked against 
our ledgers so that any error which may 
have been made the previous day can be 
rectified immediately. They are then au- 
dited and arranged to be entered in our 
ledgers. 


The success of any shoe business depends 
not only upon the superior quality of the 
merchandise sold, but also upon the good 
service rendered its patrons. Through the 
medium of our Charge Department, we keep 
an accurate record of the size and style 
worn by all our charge customers, so that 
when one reorders by mail or telephone, it 


‘is easy for us to duplicate the shoe or send 


a newer style in the correct size. 

This method of keeping track of sizes is 
particularly helpful when children’s shoes 
are ordered, because we are able to get the 
correct size for a growing child, as, natu- 
rally, the child’s foot will increase in size 
as it grows older and a larger size will be 
required from time to time. 

We also keep a record of the sizes in a 
card file for our cash customers. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Our next speaker, 
Mr. Walter cf Cleveland, is not here but he 
sent a paper. Our Secretary is absent and 
has charge of the papers so we will move 
that forward. Is Mr. A. Good of New 
Orleans present? 

Mr. Good is Chairman of our Mercantile 
Agency Committee. He will now make his 
report as Chairman of the Committee. I 
take pleasure in introducing Mr. A. Good of 
New Orleans. (Applause.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONCIL- 
IATION, ARBITRATION, AND MER- 
CANTILE AGENCIES 


Adolph Good, Chairman 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:— 

In submitting this report, your committee 
wishes to advise that we have made a care- 
ful study of controversies that have arisen 
during the past year between the Bureaus 
and Mercantile Agencies; also, between Bu- 
reaus and Merchants in other cities and the 
trouble existing between members of Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. We have carefully gone over 
all correspondence furnished us by the Na- 











tional Office regarding the-matters discussed 
in this report, and have tried to be as fair 
as possible in our decisions, and trust that 
this report will produce discussions upon 
the floor of this convention, the outcome of 
which may be for the benefit of all Credit 
Men and organizations concerned. 


Our investigation of the situation, with 
regards to the relations between the Credit 
Bureaus, or merchant owned co-operative 
organizations, and the Mercantile Agencies, 
have led us to the conclusion that these or- 
ganizations with the exception of a few 
isolated cases, have been brought closer to- 
gether by the efforts of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association, and at this time 
their differences are about adjusted, and they 
are working in harmony, and co-operating, 
realizing that this friendly relation is for 
the good of their subscribers, and is assist- 
ing in building up the Association of which 
we are all members. 


There are some Bureaus and Agencies that 
still maintain, that reports should be ex- 
changed on a reciprocal basis, however, the 
majority make a charge for all reports they 
furnish, also pay for all reports they re- 
ceive. We have concluded that co-operation 
between Credit Agencies does not mean the 
free interchange of reports, and this com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the charge of 
sixty cents adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Mercantile Agencies for the exchange 
of written antecedent reports between their 
members, is a fair one, and all reports should 
be exchanged between Bureaus, or between 
Bureaus and Agencies on this basis. There 
has never been established a rate or charge 
for the exchange of trade clearances, and 
as this kind of a report will, in the near 
future, be a very common report exchanged 
between credit organizations, we wish to 
advise that after careful consideration we 
have concluded that fifty cents is a fair 
charge for this kind of a report, whether 
same be exchanged between Bureaus and 
Agencies, or between credit organizations 
and merchants. 


During the past year, considerable dis- 
sension has arisen among the Credit Men 
of Nashville, all of whom have been mem- 
bers of the Retail Credit Men’s Association 
of that city, and also members of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association. This 
controversy has resulted in a number of the 
credit men resigning from their membership 
in their local association; also, has resulted 
in a Merchant owned co-operative Credit 
Exchange Bureau being established in com- 
petition to the Mercantile Agency that has 
existed in that city for a number of years. 

There is no doubt of the fact that no city 
is large enough to maintain and properly 
support two Bureaus or Agencies, and this 
committee regrets to state that up to last 
reports, that the situation has not been set- 
tled, and there seems to be a question 
whether the members of the local associa- 
tion, who withdrew, should be allowed to 





continue their memberships in the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association, though 
they have been members of the National As- 
sociation for years, and are in good standing. 

Your committee would recommend that 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion, and its officers, keep out of this con- 
troversy as far as possible, and allow the 
two organizations to work out their own 
differences; also, the members of the new 
organization should be allowed to continue 
their memberships in the National Associa- 
tion, and the two organizations be handled 
as two local bodies. 


There must be some good reason for the 
new organization, and we must be fair to 
both sides. It has been said by some of the 
brightest men in the Agency business, 
“Credit Men must have what they want, 
and it is up to the Agency or Bureau to 
give it to them.” If it is the opinion of a 
number of the principal credit men of Nash- 
ville, that the Agency in existence for a 
number of years, cannot give them the serv- 
ice they want and need, then there is a 
justifiable excuse for the new organization, 
operated co-operative 
trolled by the merchants, with a system of 
operation proven to be successful in some 
of the largest cities of the country. 


along lines, con- 


A privately owned Bureau or Agency 
cannot hope to win in a controversy with a 
co-operative merchant owned Credit Ex- 
change Bureau, and we wish to state here 
that the time is coming in the very near 
future where the credit men in all large 
cities will demand to have an interest and 
a voice in the conduct of their credit organ- 
izations, and those agencies who do not add 
the ledger exchange trade report department, 
will find themselves confronted with a mer- 
chant owned Agency. 


As a solution of the situation at Nash- 
ville, it is recommended by this committee 
that a committee of disinterested parties be 
appointed by the factions at Nashville, to 
appraise the value of the actual assets of 
the Agency, and allow the merchant owned 
concern to buy out the business, even though 
the system in use may be out of date, and 
not suitable to the requirements of the Credit 
Men of the new organization. As it is, the 
members of both concerns are suffering to 
a certain extent, and they will never be able 
to solve the problem if they depend upon 
a committee from each organization to set- 
tle the dispute. 


During the past year, the question has 
often arisen, “Is it proper for all credit de- 
partments to refer all who may inquire as 
to the credit standing of their customers to 
their local Credit Bureau or Agency?” 

The greatest authorities in the world, 
upon efficiency in credit activities, have an- 
swered the question in the affirmative, be- 
lieving that referring inquiries to the cen- 
tral Bureau or Agency is the best means of 
co-operation between merchants because it 
affords the greatest amount of protection. 
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This method of clearing all credit inquiries 
was endorsed by the Convention of the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association, in 
session at Detroit, August 14th, 1920, with 
the following resolution: 

“WHEREAS, The interchange of credit 
information direct between merchants or in- 
quiry by merchants direct of references, 
when they have a single common medium of 
investigation or reporting, in practice does 
not result in this information being placed 
on record in one quarter for the common 
good of all members: Be it therefore 

“RESOLVED, That-it is the consensus of 
this convention, from a standpoint of sound 
theory and practice, that all subscribers of 
Bureaus or Agencies or Associations, should 
obtain all information and refer all inquiries 
through their organization.” 

Your committee has learned from investi- 
gation that the majority of the merchants in 
the larger cities who have the advantages 
of the protection afforded by a Credit Ex- 
change Bureau or well organized Agency, 
have been thoroughly convinced that, “All 
inquiries for credit information should be 
referred to their Bureau or Agency for at- 
tention,” thus offering the merchants in an- 
other city, the protection that they get them- 
selves by maintaining their organization and 
co-operating with same. 

Among the most prominent cities adopt- 
ing this clearance method of handling in- 
quiries are: 

New Orleans, La.; Newark, N. J.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; Boston, Mass.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Omaha, Neb.; Clinton, Iowa; St. Joe, Mo.; 
Denver, Colo.; and many other cities too 
numerous to mention. 

Your committee is of the opinion that it 
is not a question of the proper manner of 
handling inquiries received by merchants 
from other cities, but most of the contro- 
versies have been caused by the fact that a 
charge is made by the Agency handling the 
information. 

Your committee is convinced that a charge 
should be made for this service, because it 
induces the Bureau to give the inquiry 
prompt attention, also a more complete and 
revised trade record. A _ reciprocal ar- 
rangement is not successful, in view of the 
fact that Bureaus in the small cities would 
be imposed on, and the time of its em- 
ployees would be taken up handling so many 
free reports. In support of our decision, we 
wish to quote the stand that the Credit Bu- 
reau at Cleveland, O., takes with respect to 
the charge for reports, “The Credit Bureau 
attempts to have all retail establishments, 
who are members of this Association, clear 
their trade inquiries, local and out-of-town, 
through this office. Should they receive an 
inquiry from Jones, or any other concern, to 
whom they desire to extend the courtesy of 
a reply, their rating is placed on the inquiry, 
and same is forwarded immediately to the 
Credit Bureau. The Bureau then clears the 


record, and adds whatever information it 
may have in file, without identifying the firm 
from which it is secured. The complete 
report is then forwarded the same day re- 
ceived, to Jones or whoever has made the 
inquiry. This is in accordance with the 
courtesy exchange which we are sure all 
credit men desire to follow to promote a feel- 
ing of co-operation. If our Bureau finds 
that any out-of-town merchant has occasion 
to use any large amount of information, they 
are told by letter of our operation, and in- 
vited to participate in the expense of the 
Bureau. On occasions where they do not 
care to assist in paying for the service ren- 
dered, we have discontinued handling their 
requests. 


We have concluded that the spirit of co- 
operation which has been built up among 
merchants and credit men of this country 
by the Retail Credit Men’s National Asso- 
ciation will induce them to assist in giving 
merchants in other cities the greatest amount 
of protection, by assisting them to secure 
complete clearance reports through their 
local Agency for a nominal charge. If this 
rule is religiously carried out by the mer- 
chants in every city, it will soon prevent 
the “Dead Beat” from going from one city 
to another, and swindling the merchants by 
giving one or more directed references at 
his former location on which new accounts 
are opened. It is an undisputed fact that 
when an applicant for credit gives a refer- 
ence, ninety-nine times out of every hundred 
the reference given will supply a first-class 
report, even though in a dozen other places 
the applicant may have a very unsatisfac- 
tory credit record. 


In conclusion, your committee wishes to 
impress on every Credit Man and Woman 
of this Association. Discontinue opening ac- 
counts only on directed references, and se- 
cure more information than has been given 
you by clearing the application through your 
local Agency, which will in turn clear the 
record through the Agency where the appli- 
cant was formerly located. The report from 
the other city will be paid for by your 
Bureau, and you in turn will be charged 
the regular fee for a Special or Trade 
Clearance, according to your request. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. Goop, Chairman. 


PRESIDENT LAWO: What do you wish 
to do with the Committee’s report? You 
make some recommendations in there, do 
you not, Mr. Good? If there be no objec- 
tion, the paper will be referred to the new 
Board of Directors. Col. Blackstone will be 
forced to leave the convention Thursday 
night on an important business matter and 
I am therefore going to move up his re- 
port to Wednesday at 10:30. The program 
calls for State and Regional conferences and 
association reports. If there is no objection 
on the part of those who are going to make 
these reports I will postpone them until Fri- 
day at 10:40 and we will have the report 









of the Credit Department Methods Commit- 
tee Wednesday at 10:30. The report of the 
latter committee has been printed and will 
be distributed this afternoon so that you may 
have time to digest it before the discussion 
takes place. 

We have just received a telegram from 
Mrs. Minnie E. Johnson that she is seri- 
ously sick and therefore unable to come to 
the convention. We will pass up her paper. 

I am sure you will all be very sorry to 
learn that Mr. Kruse of St. Louis has been 
very sick for the past two or three weeks 
and he threatened to come contrary to the 
advice of his physician. Mr. Lewis, have 
you Mr. Wright’s paper on “Our National 
Policy ?” 

Mr. H. Victor Wright, one of our former 
National Presidents, has sent a paper to be 
read on the subject of “Our National 
Policy,” and National Director Lewis of Los 
Angeles will now read it. 

MR. LEWIS: Mr. Wright was unavoid- 
ably detained at home and at the last 
minute he decided to prepare this paper and 
he gave it to me just as I was leaving on 
last Saturday morning. 


OUR NATIONAL POLICY 
By H. Victor Wright, Secretary, Brock & 
Company, Los Angeles, Past-President, Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association. 


Mr. President and Fellow-Members of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association :— 

Will you permit me in the first place to 
thank you for the honor which you have so 
graciously conferred in inviting me to ad- 
dress the 1921 Convention gathering of this 
Association and, at the same time, to ex- 
press my very deep regret that circumstances 
make it impossible to be with you to deliver 
my message in person. 

This is the second Annual Convention of 
which I have 
missed since the year 1914, and while I 


our National Association 
trust that this record, especially from one 
living in the extreme West, will serve to 
establish my loyalty to our Association and 
recognition of the value and importance of 
these annual gatherings, I can assure you 
that my enforced absence two successive 
years creates a feeling of disappointment, 
the measure of which I will not endeavor 
to describe. 

The courtesy of President Lawo in fer- 
mitting me to select the topic upon which to 
address you is also deeply appreciated, but 
I hasten to assure you that it is not my in- 
tention in speaking on the subject, “Our Na- 
tional Policy” to attempt to interfere with 
the administration at Washington or to em- 
barrass President Harding’s able conduct of 
National affairs by any pronouncement or 
outline of policy which our Government 
would feel it necessary, as a matter of cour- 
tesy, either to confirm or to support. 

My message to you is going to be exceed- 
ingly brief, but it comes to you from the 
bottom of my heart—intended to convey the 
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kindliest thought to each and every member 
of our .Association, of which we are so 
justly proud and whose good name we are 
most zealous to preserve, to maintain and 
to increase—and if in any word of mine 
there might seem to be even the semblance 
of a criticism I ask you to be good enough 
to embrace the speaker in that criticism 
equally with any or every other member 
of our Association—knowing that it is our 
desire to avoid all criticism except such as 
will prove’constructive and will lead us to a 
higher plane of action, to the fulfillment of 
a nobler mission, to loftier achievement, to 
more scientific methods of procedure, to a 
greater prosperity, and to the fuller achieve- 
ment of a still worthier goal of endeavor. 

As one of your Past-Presidents,’ perhaps 
you will bear with me a little more leni- 
‘ently and permit me a slightly greater lati- 
tude than might otherwise be seemly, for, as 
many of you know, the growth and develop- 
ment of our National Association has been 
very near to my heart for a good many years 
past. 


Efficient Service—A Paramount Necessity 

A few days ago I turned to the first num- 
ber of the “Credit World,” our official organ, 
a bulletin of 36 pages published in Sep- 
tember, 1912, and read in its pages a repro- 
duction of a letter which I had addressed 
in the summer of that year to the man who 
later became the first president of this As- 
sociation, S. L. Gilfillan, of Minneapolis, a 
letter written in anticipation of the forming 
of a National Association of Retail Credit 
Men and after expressing regret at my in- 
ability to attend the proposed gathering in 
Spokane, Washington, I find this sentence, 
namely, “The organization, to be successful, 
must be conducted along economical lines, 
but only insofar as is consistent with the 
rendering of efficient service.” It provides 
the keynote for my message to you today. 

Before passing, however, from the men- 
tion of that first Bulletin, published im- 
mediately following the organization meet- 
ing in Spokane, where our National Asso- 
ciation had its birth, I want to pay tribute 
to that handful of men, who, realizing the 
need of a National Association of Retail 
Credit Men, did not falter at the stupendous- 
ness of the organization task which con- 
fronted them, but went forward with 
courage, born of a deep conviction of the 
need and a breadth of vision of its possi- 
bilities, and who carried the load in those 
early pioneer days in the history of our 
Association. 

Particularly, it seems to me, should we 
pay tribute to one man, who more than all 
others carried the burden of responsibility 
during those trying days, with far more to 
discourage than to cheer. I refer to the first 
president of this Association, Gilfillan of 
Minneapolis. 

It is interesting and deeply significant to 
tead to-day the article which Mr. Gilfillan 


wrote for that first Bulletin, entitled, “Why 
A National Association,” expressing, as it 
does, the sentiments which are voiced in 
every National assemblage of retail credit 
men to-day as the justification for an or- 
ganization of National scope devoted to the 
interests of the retail credit grantors of the 
United States. 

The very name of our National Bulletin 
comes down to us as a heritage from those 
early days—“The Credit World” in 1921 
as it was in 1912— and in that first Bulletin 
I find this significant sentence in the report 
of the Spokane Convention, namely; “Many 
credit men suggested fixing the first year’s 
dues at ten dollars” and this was before the 
days of the High Cost of Living. 

It is not my purpose, however, to advocate 
the raising of our annual dues nor to revert 
to the past, except only as it may seem help- 
ful in the consideration of the future. 

I want to suggest to you to-day that our 
National policy should be big and broad— 
farseeing and far-reaching, 0o-operative 
and constructive, elevating and ennobling. 


A Clearly-Defined Policy 

In order that our policy may be big and 
broad, farseeing and far-reaching, it is 
necessary that the members of our Associa- 
tion should have breadth of vision and an 
adequate conception of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a National organization of 
retail credit grantors. 

I cannot believe that I am alone in enter- 
taining a keen sense of disappointment in 
finding our National Association entering its 
tenth year without a more clearly defined 
policy and receiving so little recognition in 
the mercantile life of our Country. 

It appears to me that it should have be- 
come the mouthpiece for those who extend 
credit to the consumer in all that pertains 
to credit granting—with a voice that is lis- 
tened for and that commands respect. That 
voice and that attention seem to me to be 
alike lacking. If this judgment is true, then 
I believe it behooves us to endeavor to de- 
termine the cause—that we may correct the 
condition. 


Adding to National Prestige 

The prestige of our National Association, 
it seems to me, can be improved in all of 
three ways, namely: 

(1) By its accomplishments—particularly 
along the lines of legislation, research, and 
the securing of uniform and standard meth- 
ods of credit operation and control. 

(2) By the publication of a magazine, or 
bulletin, which contains editorials of value 
to the credit granting interests of the Coun- 
try and articles of merit contributed by the 
best minds of the Country along economic 
lines, having a direct bearing upon the prob- 
lems relating to retail credit extension. 

(3) By the weight and influence of the 
size of its membership. 

In regard to the first of these, I believe 
that our National Association should con- 


cern itself primarily witb, and confine itself 
almost exclusively to, the consideration of 
matters of National scope and importance— 
leaving to the Associations which largely 
compose it, whether local ‘or State, the han- 
dling of problems of lesser magnitude. 


Problems of Merchandising 

To illustrate what I have in mind, may 
I cordially direct your attention to one of 
the problems of broader scope which should, 
in my judgment, claim the very earnest at- 
tention of our Association at this time. I 
refer to the problem, and it is a very real 
one, which is confronting the merchants of 
to-day, of reconciling—on the one hand— 
the maintenance of a new standard of eper- 
ating cost, including a much higher wage 
scale, and federal taxation, which is exorbi- 
tant and frequently discriminatory and based 
upon extravagances in Government expendi- 
tures which would not be tolerated else- 
where and which industry could not long 
survive, with the readjustment of commodity 
prices which has been taking place during 
the past year and which in some directions, 
at least, has not run its course as yet, on 
the other. 

To reduce wages, even approximately, to 
a pre-war level would be difficult in many 
instances and unjustified in others and yet 
the merchant of to-day is confronted with a 
uniformly higher scale of operation in al- 
most every direction—coupled with a con- 
stantly diminishing percentage of gross prof- 
its from the sale of merchandise due to a 
falling market. 

Wherein lies the solution, if it is not to 
be found in an increased volume of business, 
a reduction in federal taxation and a more 
rapid turnover of stock; and if the Credit 
Department is to be regarded as a producing 
department HOW and TO WHAT EX- 
TENT can it contribute to the solution of 
this problem? 


Lack of Co-operation 

It so happens that co-operation upon the 
part of the retailers of the Country has been 
exceedingly lacking in past days and we are 
thereby afforded an even greater opportunity 
to demonstrate the advantages which may be 
derived from concerted action and expres- 
sion. 


Are Retailers Retarding an Era of Pros- 
perity? 

The retailers of the Country are to-day 
being stigmatized by many as profiteers, ob- 
structionists—unwilling to participate in 
bringing to an end the period of readjust- 
ment which is to usher in an era of pros- 
perity which will follow this rightful sacri- 
fice upon their part. Is this accusation justi- 
fied? If not, then the voice of the retail 
interests of the Country should be heard 
with no uncertain sound, and I know of no 
organization more fitted to voice this mes- 
sage than one which is made up of repre- 
sentatives of every line of distribution like 
our own. 
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Revision of Federal Taxation 

Of one thing we may rest assured and it 
is this;—that prosperity awaits a revision of 
federal taxation, which will deal justly with 
business and acquaint industry with the na- 
ture and extent of the burden which it must 
be prepared to assume, and a curtailment, if 
not a cessation, of reckless extravagance in 
Government expenditures. 


Our National Bulletin 

Regarding the publication of a magazine 
—serving as it does, or should do, as the 
mouthpiece for our National organization, 
I believe, as I have indicated upon former 
occasions, that its weight and influence can 
never be adequately felt unless it has been 
divorced from the duties of the National 
Secretary—so long as the duties of the Na- 
tional Secretary remain as at present con- 
stituted. I would like, again, to cordially 
urge your very serious consideration in this 
direction. 

It is no criticism of our esteemed and most 
capable National Secretary, whose duties 
are legion, to remind you that the very last 
number of “The Credit World” contained 
no editorial of any nature or description; or 
that it contained at least thirteen errors in 
the first seven pages of the Bulletin, which 
a more careful or intelligent proof reading 
would have avoided, including one upon the 
front cover of the magazine; or that the 
pronouncement upon the title page was in 
reality a statement which more careful 
thought would have modified. 

It is, in my judgment, humanly impos- 
sible for one man to edit a magazine, which 
should be regarded as an authority upon one 
of the most vital functions wf our commercial 
structure, and at the same time concern him- 
self daily with the problems which confront 
the Secretary of our National Association— 
whoever he may be. 


Growth Follows Service 

The third avenue for adequate prestige— 
that of the weight and influence resulting 
from the numerical strength of our Associa- 
tion is, in my judgment, the one which should 
receive the least consideration at our hands, 
for not only is the growth of our National 
Association chiefly dependent upon the up- 
building of local associations, the increase 
in the membership of which will automati- 
cally increase the membership of the Na- 
tional body, but furthermore, the evident 
achievements of our National Association 
and the publication of a monthly Bulletin 
of in¢reasing merit will command the inter- 
est of the retail credit grantors of the Coun- 
try and ultimately they will deem it a 
privilege to be numbered within its ranks,— 
the solicitation for membership will be from 
them to us, not so much from us to them. 


Co-operation with Wholesale Credit Men 
In this connection it seems to me that we 
should welcome and encourage the greatest 
possible co-operation between our own As- 
sociation and the National Association of 


(Wholesale) Credit Men. The latter or- 
ganization with its 33,000 members and our 
own Association with its 10,000 members 
give (after due allowance for duplication of 
membership) a combined strength in num- 
bers of approximately 40,000, and while the 
former concerns itself primarily with the 
problems relating to commercial credits and 
the latter to those of individual credits, their 
interests are so closely related that the ut- 
most co-operation should, in my judgment, 
prevail and the most cordial and intimate 
relationship be sought and maintained. 


The Association Must Be Properly Financed 

Such prestige as I have referred to, how- 
ever, cannot be achieved if our Association 
is financially embarrassed and unable to un- 
dertake the duties which belong to it, or to 
handle them in a way which will ‘do credit 
to the organization, and so I desire to again 
urge upon you the importance of placing the 
finances of our Association upon a sounder 
footing. 

In past years I have taken the liberty of 
suggesting for your consideration the es- 
tablishing of a Sustaining Membership Fund 
for this purpose— not because I believed 
that our purpose can be accomplished by no 
other means than those which I have out- 
lined, but because I have hoped that the 
problem would receive the attention at the 
hands of our Association which it would 
seem to merit. 

However, I would like at this time to 
merely recommend for your earnest consid- 
eration the appointment of a Finance Com- 
mittee, whose duty it would be to formulate 
and to negotiate a plan which will give to 
this Association an income commensurate 
with its needs and which will regulate and 
control its expenditures. 


Concentrating the Financial Problem 

In making this recommendation it is not 
my thought to curtail the prerogatives of 
the Officers or Directors of the Association, 
but to concentrate the financial problem and 
clearly define the duties and requirements 
of the Committee to whom it is entrusted. 


The Conference of Leading Minds 
Personally I believe, as I have many times 
indicated in the past, that our Association 
will not in any sense fulfil its destiny until 
ways and means are found, not only for 
bringing to the Directorate of our Associa- 
tion men or women of the largest calibre— 
the biggest, the brightest and the best in- 
tellects at our command in the field of retail 
credit granting, but also of making it possi- 
ble for these men and women to convene 
from time to time, in order that they may 
have the opportunity for mutual deliberation 
and interchange of thought, for outlining 
and for directing of National policy, and 
the absence of this opportunity in the past 
is, in my judgment, one of the great reasons 
why we have thus far failed in large meas- 
ure to attain the prestige which should 
rightfully belong to us, and to give to the 





merchants of the United States the service 
which a National Association of Retail 
Credit Men should render. 


I trust that this message will be received 
with all the kindly intent of the messenger 
and that, while recognizing most gratefully 
the services and the sacrifices of those who 
have gone before and of those who may still 
participate in the administration of National . 
affairs, we may lay plans for the coming 
days which will make possible a new era in- 
the history of our Association to its lasting 
honor and renown. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: I am sure Mr. 
Wright will be gratified when he sees the 
reports this year showing that we have 
added $7,700.00 to our net assets during the 
year. ° 

“The Telephone as an Aid in Making 
Collections,” will now be presented by Mr. 
H. Raines of St. Joseph, Missouri. 

(Applause. ) 

MR. RAINES: Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen: I assure you it is a privilege to 
attend this convention as this is the first 
time I have had that honor. On the subject 
which has been assigned to me I don’t claim 
to know it all. I am here to learn the same 
as the rest of you but I have pursued it with 
much success. If I am able to give you in 
my humble way a few ideas that you may 
take home with you and use successfully in 
your work, I will feel that I have been well 
repaid for my efforts. 


THE TELEPHONE AS AN AID IN 
MAKING COLLECTIONS 
By Henry Raines, 
Townsend, Wyatt & Wall D. G. Co. 


The telephone, properly used, is a valu- 
able asset to the credit or collection man- 
ager. It should be so arranged in the office, 
that the customers cannot over-hear every- 
thing that is being said. The party to whom 
you are talking may have a friend or 
relative near, and with a good imagination, 
which some of them have, may start some- 
thing. 

We have a direct line to City Central and 
I think every credit department should have 
one. It is a great time saver, and that is 
something which every credit or collection 
manager must consider. If you do not have 
a direct line, it shows down the work, be- 
cause you have to get your store operator, 
then the main line operator and if the line 
is busy, then you have to get your operator 
again, before you can get Central. We also 
have a direct line with our Credit Bureau. 

Our direct line is not listed in the tele- 
phone directory, and Centra! or Information 
is not permitted to give our name to any 
one, if they should ask, “Who is Main 
2965?” If we leave our number for a 
certain person to call, that person cannot 
find out who is calling, without calling us. 
I would rather have a telephone, any time, 








than a collector, because most people will 
not pay any attention to a collector, but 
a telephone call from a credit or collection 
manager, properly worded—they will in 
most cases pay attention to him. 

When going through our bills the last of 
the month, we lay aside those that are to 
be phoned, put the telephone number on the 
statement and the first of the month, I put 
in most of the day telephoning. When I 
call a customer about his account, I say 
something like this: “In looking over your 
account, we find you owe a balance of $—, 
which is (so many months) past due; and 
we were just wondering if it has escaped 
your attention, etc.” If the customer prom- 
ises to pay at a certain time, we make a 
note of it and always mention this fact to 
the customer. If they do‘not keep their 
promise, we again call them, reminding them 
of their promise, and asking if they over- 
looked sending check. 

If we have to call them a third time, we 
never fail to mention that we are a member 
of the Retail Credit Men’s Association, and 
a subscriber to the Credit Bureau; and 
should the Bureau call, we would be com- 
pelled to give them the information, just as 
it appears on our ledger, and this would not 
be favorable, regardless of their intentions 
about paying the account. I tell them we 


want to help them keep their credit good, 
When talking to 
I think the credit or collection 
manager should have the “help you” atti- 


but we cannot do it alone. 
customers, 
tude. It pays. But if you have to use the 
big stick, come down hard. 

If a customer’s excuse for not paying his 
account does not ring true, I say something 
like this: “We will make a memorandum of 
this and should the Bureau call, asking for 
a rating, we will give them your reasons for 
nonpayment .and tell them when you have 
promised to pay your account.” This shows 
the customer you are watching his account, 
and that he is running a risk of injuring 
his credit, if he does not keep that promise. 

If { find a customer who objects to my 
calling them about their account, I say to 
them, “Which would you prefer, having a 
collector call at your home and dun you, or 
having the Credit Department call you by 
phone, reminding you of the account?” You 
would be surprised at the change in a cus- 
tomer’s attitude. We now have a number 
of customers who request that we call them, 
instead of sending collectors. We have not 
had a collector for the past two years. 

Have a pad of paper ready so that any 
necessary memorandum can be made. It is 
poor business to trust to your memory when 
talking to customers. 

Courtesy should be the motto of every 
credit or collection manager, in dealing with 
a customer over the phone, or otherwise. 
They should give the customer all the in- 
formation possible, in the quickest and most 
obliging manner. When going through your 
books during the month, and find that a 


customer has a balance long past due and 
has not charged anything for some time, call 
him up. You may find that there is a mis- 
understanding of some sort, which the cus- 
tomer perhaps considers entirely the firm’s 
fault. If so, you then have the opportunity 
to adjust the matter. I always say that we 
are glad we called them, and they seem to 
appreciate it. Now, if you had written them, 
or sent a collector, it would have in most 
cases aggravated the customer. This is 
when the credit or collection manager should 
make the telephone a business builder. If 
the ledger shows the customer has paid his 
accounts promptly in the past, I always men- 
tion that fact to him. They like to hear 
this, for then they realize that we are not 
oblivious of the fact, when they do pay 
promptly, 

A call by telephone, carefully and tact- 
fully worded, will often collect unpaid bills, 
when collection letters or statements marked 
“Overdue” or “Please remit at once” would 
only antagonize your customer. 

If you credit or collection managers are 
too busy to use the phone, employ a girl 
with a pleasant voice, instruct her to talk 
to the customers as she would like some one 
to speak to her about her account. And keep 
foremost in her. mind to collect the bill; and 
at the same time, keep the customers. 

By all means, be pleasant to the operator. 
If you are fussing with Central, you are 
not in any mood to talk to a customer. I 
am sure if vou would visit the telephone 
office and watch the operators work, you 
would make a resolution to be courteous to 
them. When I am going to use the phone 
steadily, I always mention this fact to Cen- 
tral, and I never have any trouble with the 
service. I wish to state emphatically, that 
the telephone has been most valuable to me 
in my work! 

I have also found the telephone very suc- 
cessful in collecting in rural districts. When 
they cannot be reached by a collector, and 
do not pay any attention to our letters, we 
call them by phone, and say something like 
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this: “This is the office of Townsend, Wyatt 
& Wall D. G. Co. talking. Did you receive 
our letters? Is there anything wrong, etc.” 
—and they will let us get just about that 
far, when they will say they will be in to 
see us, and we can look for them or their 
check. They do not want such publicity 
which a rural line gives. 

We also use the telephone on returned 
checks. If this can be done, it is much bet- 
ter and quicker than writing. 

When using the telephone, do not shout, 
but speak slowly and distinctly. Make your 
customer feel that you know what you are 
talking about. It is never a good policy 
to get angry over the phone, for when you 
do, the other party will get the best of you. 
If you cannot control yourself, how do you 
expect to control others? It is just as easy 
to straighten our misunderstandings over the 
phone, as it is to get into them. 

In talking to customers over the phone 
about their bills, by all means, try to make 
them feel at ease. If you do this, the cus- 
tomer will often open up and tell you just 
what you want. Always be interested in 
what they have to say. Let them do most of 
the talking, and vou make suggestions. 

Another reason why I prefer to use the 
phone instead of a collector, is that should 
a customer be at home, they will always 
answer the phone, when if they know it is 
a collector, a great many times they will not 
answer the door bell. I am speaking from 
I have gone to places and they 
would not answer the door, and I would go 
over to a grocery store and call them by 
phone, which they would answer. 


experience. 


When talking to customers over the phone, 
should they kick about credits, payments, 
want itemized statements, etc., you have the 
ledger and other records right there, where 
you can check it up in a few minutes; where- 
as, if a collector is confronted with any of 
these problems, he must go back to the 
store; or, if he phones the store, some one 
there has to look the matter up and explain 
it to him, so that he in turn can explain it 
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J. W. LEWIS 
Assistant Cashier 
Union Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


National Director 


to the customer; and in this way, it is taking 
up the time of two people, and giving in- 
formation to the customer second-handed. 

I have found, when talking to customers 
over the phone at their homes, that they talk 
more freely than in the office, regardless of 
how private it may be. They imagine some 
one in the office, or some of their friends 
may come in and see them talking to a 
credit manager about their bill. 


I always pay close attention to the per- 
son’s voice over the phone. If it is shrill 
or high pitched, it denotes high tempera- 
ment, and you had better go easy, make 
suggestions. If the voice is slow, and they 
take a long time to say anything, you will 
have to urge them. If it loud and 
bluffing kind, give them to understand you 
mean what you say—and put a little fear 
in, by telling them you are a member of the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association and a sub- 
scriber to the Credit Bureau, and must re- 
port as to their paying habits, in fact of all 
charge customers—and nine times out of ten 
they will come down and think you know 
your business. 


is a 


The telephone can be used successfully in 
locating customers. Give me a good city 
directory, a telephone book, and the custom- 
er’s application blank, properly filled out, 
and it will seldom be necessary for me to 
leave the office to do any locating. 

If we find a customer is over-buying, some- 
times we call them, asking them to call at 
the office, stating we have a matter that re- 
quires their immediate, personal attention. 

We have been 
phone in 


successful 
collecting 


in using the 
installment accounts. 
We have a large number of music contracts, 
and if the customer has a phone, we put the 
number on the contract. When we call them, 
we say, “Your contract shows that we have 





not received the payment for (month). Did 
you overlook it?” 

Wherever the telephone can be used, it is 
much better and quicker than having to de- 
pend on letter or collector. 

I have also used this plan over the phone: 
“We have not said anything to your em- 
ployer about the account, and would dis- 
like very much to do so, as we know his 
attitude toward matters of this kind; but, 
of course, we cannot continue to let this 
matter stand.” By this method, we have 
often found that the husband did not know 
anything about the account. I have also 
been successful in collecting accounts by call- 
They do 
not want the people they work with to know 
about their bills. 
once, and at the same time request we do 
not call them where they work. 

In using the telephone, you must have 
some system whereby you can keep a record 


ing customers where they work. 


They will come in at 


of these accounts after you have called them. 
We have attached a card we use for this. 
By following your accounts in this manner, 
they soon find out you are watching their 
account, and they realize they must keep up 
their payments, as promised. 

My experience teaches me that success in 
collecting by telephone depends upon these 
things: Courtesy, Tact, Patience, Persistence, 
Expecting payments when promised, and Let- 
ting customer know you are watching the 
account. 

During these times, it is very necessary 
to follow all accounts very closely and I 
know of no better or quicker way, than BY 
USING THE TELEPHONE. 

A telephone is always on the job. It is 
never late to work, never asks for a vaca- 
tion, never complains of over-work, never 
reports “Nobody when it hasn’t 
called, never goes to ball games, never has 


home” 


to be bonded, never hangs out at the pool 
halls. IT IS THE WIDE-AWAKE 
CREDIT OR COLLECTION MANAGER'S 
BEST PARTNER. 

Are you, as a credit or collection manager, 
making your telephone your business part- 
ner? If your answer is not in the afiirma- 
tive, you must “about face” and learn this 
manual of good business methods, at once. 


I thank you. (Applause.) 


LAWRENCE McDANIEL 
Legal Counsellor for National Association 


SIDNEY E. BLANDFORD 
R. H. White & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Past President and National Director 


PRESIDENT LAWO: There 
number missed this morning on account of 
lack of time. 


was one 


The report of the Legislative 
Committee, E. H. Ward of the 
Nash Co., Omaha. 
read it. 


Burgess- 
The Secretary will now 


Omaha, Nebraska, 

August 4th, 1921. 
The Officers Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association Annual 


and Members of the 


Convention in session, Houston, Texas. 
Gentlemen: 


In offering the following report of the ac- 
tivities of your Legislative Committee during 
the year just closed, and in submitting for 
your approval these recommendations and 
resolutions, we feel that while your Com- 
mittee has not accomplished everything that 
it desired to bring about during the past 
that it has made 

the different legislative 
making bodies that have 


its existence felt 
and 


been in 


year, 
among law 
session 
during the past year. 

that in 
States emergency legislation, has to a cer- 


Conditions have been such most 
tain extent, superceded constructive legisla- 
tion along well defined lines intended more 
for the future welfare of credit grantors 
than the present, however your Committee 
does not feel that its efforts have in any way 
been lost, and in proper 
foundations for the enactment of laws for 
the good of credit grantors in general have 
been well laid. 

The State of Tennessee, through the ef- 
forts of President Lawo and his associates, 
passed a law subjecting the salaries of City 
and garnishment. 
Other have completed preliminary 
work for the introducing of similar bills be- 
fore the next annual session of their Legis- 
lature. 

In South Dakota and Nebraska particu- 
larly, the 


many instances 


County employees to 


states 


Legislative Committee served 
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Authorizer’s switchboard in credit office 


Improved service increases 
credit business. 


Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit, has increased 
its credit business by using the National Elec- 
tric Credit System. The following statement 
| from this progressive store shows some of 
| the advantages of the system: 


““We consider our credit phone system as essen- Charge phone 
tial to our store as the city telephone system is to 

the city. The quick, accurate service we are able 

to give with this system is largely responsible for 

a big increase in our credit business. There is no 

lost motion in handling charge slips and the 

credit office has complete control in passing all 

credits.” 


The National Electric Credit System is the 
speediest and most accurate credit system 
yet invented. 


NATION AL 


CASH REGISTER CoO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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Authorizer’s switchboard in credit office 


Here’s a store that authorizes 
charges in 10 seconds 


Harned & VonMaur, Davenport, lowa, 
installed the National Electric Credit System 
two years ago. The following statement 
from Mr. R. H. Harned, president, shows 
how satisfactorily the system is operating: 





Charge phone 


“From the standpoint of service, economy, and 
general efficiency, we feel well repaid for install- 
ing this system, and believe that our improved 
method has had much to do with our greatly 
increased charge business. 


““We consider ten (10) seconds a fair average 
time for the approval of charges.” 





The National Electric Credit Sytem is the 
speediest and most accurate credit system 
yet invented. 


NATIONAL 


CASH REGISTER CoO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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more on the defensive during the last year 
with the result, that through the combined 
efforts of our Committee many laws which 
would have been detrimental to our cause, 
might have been 
passed, were killed in the Committee. 

In the State of Illinois several laws were 
enacted by the last general assembly which 
will improve conditions in that state; among 
these laws being an act to revise the law 
in relation to replevin, also an act ‘providing 
that chattel mortgages, when acknowledged 
and recorded, shall be valid until ninety 
days after maturity of the debt or extensions 


and which otherwise 


thereof, and an act making mortgages in- 
valid unless recorded within ten days from 
the date of execution. 

Many lecal and state committees have 
gained distinction by the stand that they 
have taken on exemption laws, as well as 
looking to the enforcement of the bad 
check laws operative in their separate states. 

The above mentioned activities, along with 
the supplementary educational work along 
the lines of fire prevention, federal taxation, 
collection laws and the restricting of col- 
lection agencies to legitimate organizations, 
practically covers the scope of the work done 
by your local and state committees during 
the past year. 

National Legislative matters have received 
the attention of your Committee on various 
occasions, with the result that with the co- 
operation of the Legislative Committees of 
other kindred organizations, and Mr. Lew 
Hahn, our representative in Washington, a 
bill has been drafted and forwarded to Mr. 
Leonidas C. Dyer, with the request that it 
be introduced into both National Legislative 
bodies as early as possible, which will sub- 
ject the wages and salaries of all civil em- 
ployees of the United States, other than its 
officials, to garnishment or execution upon 
any judgment rendered against them in any 
state. This is a law that should have the 
support of every credit grantor. 

Your Committee recommends that, in ad- 
dition to giving your support to emergency 
Legislation that is quite likely to arise at 
any time, that the activities of your Legis- 
lative Committee during the vear to come 
be directed particularly along the following 
lines: 

A. The enactment of bad check laws in 
states where such laws are not now in 
force. 

B. The enactment of laws subjecting the 
salaries of city and county officials to gar- 
nishment in states where such conditions are 
not already provided for. 

C. The amendment 
strengthening chattel mortgage, replevin and 
exemption laws where needed. 


adopting of an 


D. The passage of laws governing and 
regulating collection agencies. 

E. The enactment of state laws tending to 
provide that a sworn statement of indebt- 
edness be filed with the petition for a di- 
vorce or the answer thereto. 
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F, The passage of laws or amendment to 
state laws now in force making the signing 
of false statements, for the purpose of se- 
curing credit, an act punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. 

In view of the foregoing report your 
Chairman offers the following resolutions: 

Be it resolved that the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association ensemble at Houston, 
Texas, on the 16th day of August, 1921, in 
recognition of the National Legislative Com- 
mittee, go on record as endorsing the cam- 
paign of legislation along the lines men- 
tioned in this report. 

Be it further resolved that this Association 
express their appreciation to those outside 
of our membership, including Legislators 
and others who have so ably supported our 
cause during the past year. 

Respectfully submitted for your approval. 

E. H. Warp, 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 
Burgess-Nash Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
District Committee: 
Max Fischer, Woodward & Lothrop, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Hy Schuler, Townsend, Wyatt & Wall, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 
Irl D. Britt, Retail Merchants Ass’n., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Herman Steinberg, 299 Madison Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
C. L. Olson, Mannheimer Brothers, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
E. U. Berdahl, Retail 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Merchants Ass’n., 


PRESIDENT LAWO: Without objection, 
the report will be referred to the Committee 
on Resolutions. I will ask the Secretary to 
read two telegrams that just came in. 
Woodlock 
from Mr. L. S. Crowder of Chicago and As- 
sociated Retail Credit Men of San Fran- 
cisco... 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Our next speaker 
will be Mr. C. M. Reed on the subject, 
“Protective Features added this year by the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association of Denver.” 

MR. REED: Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen of the convention, before touch- 


. Secretary reads telegrams 


ing upon the subject that has been assigned 
to me, with the permission of the President 
I want to deliver to you greetings from the 
Pueblo Association. It was our great pleas- 
ure to be entertained there last Friday noon 
by the Pueblo boys and they asked us to 
tell you that they were in the race, on the 
map and within a short time they would be 
back in business. You probably remember 
during the latter part of May that a flood 
came very suddenly down upon that beauti- 
ful city and practically wiped out the busi- 
ness portion of the city. 

The Association there went out of busi- 
ness in the twinkling of an eye. Pueblo 
found itself prostrate at the feet of the ele- 
ments and the next morning with arms out- 
stretched towards Denver and other cities 


of the State she was pleading for help. Ev- 
erything now is straightened out, conditions 
are almost normal and Pueblo is running 
along as if nothing had happened only out 
of the wreck we soon expect to see a beauti- 
ful business section arise. (Applause.) I 
am delivering this message at the request of 
Mr. Havens, of the Pueblo Association. 

To say something to you about the pro- 
tective features inaugurated by the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association of Denver during 
the past year, I will be brief. I had Mr. 
Leonard, the President of our local associ- 
ation write this speech for me, he only wrote 
eighty-six pages. Our train, however, about 
an hour or half hour after we left Pueblo, 
was wrecked and Mr. Leonard’s speech 
which I was to read, is still in the wreck. 
So it is an ill wind that blows no good. 
(Laughter. ) 


To say something to you about the pro- 
tective features which we have inaugurated 
there first I want to touch briefly on what 
we call our Short Check Bulletin. You 
know last year Denver was heralded as 
being somewhat of a short check or bogus 
check center. We have cleaned up all of 
the bogus check operators, have them in the 
penitentiary safe and sound and now we are 
going after these people who issue what we 
call the shorts. 


We devised a little form to absorb this 
form of information. This form calls for 
the name, the address, the date and the 
bank, all of which data has to do with this 
particular check that is returned by the bank 
marked short. On we check 
whether this check was tendered on account, 
whether it was a C. O. D., whether it was 
a cash on the floor or a cash purchase. That 


this form 


information comes in to us every day from 
We ask them to send it in 
to us as quickly as the bank returns the 


cur members. 
check marked short. As soon as we obtain 
that information, we place it on our perma- 
nent record in the files. Then we notify 
members who are interested that Mr. or 
Mrs. So and So has just issued a check on 
the First National Bank or any other bank. 
At the end of the month these coupons or 
slips are assembled, arranged alphabetically 
and placed upon the bulletin. Our first 
Short Check Bulletin took in two pages. The 
one issued a few days ago covered some- 
thing like five or six pages. 

That condition, however, is not due to 
the fact that the short check evil is growing 
but to the fact that our members are co- 
operating. At first some of them felt a 
little afraid to report this form of informa- 
tion to the central office but we finally con- 
Since the 
Short Check Bulletin has been coming out 
among our members we find that the evil is 
gradually being eliminated. Why? Because 
the credit departments of the various stores 
who receive this service, and that includes 
everything in Denver that is worth while, 
they immediately list this information. If 


vinced them that it was alright. 
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they have an account with that party, they 
notify the party that the account is past 
due and they must come in and they say 
something to them about the check. 

If they have not got the account, some of 
them are making what they call a Q index. 
We designate the short checks by the letter 
“Q.” They make that index. When an 
applicant whose name appears there applies 
for credit the credit man knows that that 
party has issued at least one short check. 
The credit man is therefore warned and if 
he is wise, he does his duty nobly. 

Our credit department managers up theré 
think a great deal of the Short Check Bulle- 
tin. I have mentioned it to numerous 
secretaries and members of various asso- 
ciations and they think it is a mighty good 
thing. I was speaking to Mr. Loewi about 
it out in San Francisco last June. He 
thought it would be a mighty good thing 
for San Francisco. Out in the State there 
the various small associations are inaugu- 


rating a like service. Our idea is to bul- 


letin everyone of these individuals who 
make it a practice to issue the short check. 
I am not referring to bogus checks. One 


Bulletin that we got out showed five thou- 
sand odd dollars in short checks for that 
month. Stop for a minute and figure what 
it costs the merchants to carry five thousand 
dollars worth of short checks for a week 
or two weeks or a month. 

Later on a Bulletin came out showing 
something like eighty-five hundred dollars 
We figure that 
by issuing this check and getting a line 
on everyone who makes it a practice to 


in short checks and so on. 


issue short checks, we are going to save our 
members considerable worry, 
and money in the end. 


bookkeeping 
We have another 
form of service there, we call the death 
notice. That is actually a death notice. We 
have written on the form “Reported Dead” 
underscored with a heavy dark line. 

We copy from the daily papers the 
We 


refer them to our files and wherever we 


records of deaths occurring in our city. 


find a card covering any of those particular 
cases, we fill in a form giving the name, 
last address, undertaker, place of burial, 
etc., and send it right down to our member. 

Now that has a valuable feature to it. 
First, if a customer of a store dies, the 
customer happens to have maintained a 
very good account for years, perhaps, the 
customer dies and leaves nothing other 
than a little insurance or perhaps a small 
estate. Due to the fact that the cus‘omer’s 
previous record has been good and the bill 
isn’t paid when it is due, the credit man 
is more or less prone not to bother that par- 
ticular customer, not knowing of course that 
he has passed away. The result is in prob- 
ably ninety days the collector discovers that 
the man is dead. The next thing to do 
is to file the claim against the estate. Three 
months have elapsed. The credit depart- 


ment has to pay a dollar and seventeen cents 








to file the claim against the estate. Why? 
Because the time for filing the claim at the 
expense of the estate has elapsed. 

Had the credit department been notified 
at the time of the man’s death, the claim 
would have been filed at the expense of the 
and the credit department saved 
That is one advantage in Colorado. 


estate 
$1.17. 


Another advantage is this: 
is squared on the books. It has been a very 
good account for several years. The man 
dies in the meantime and the credit man, 
when he hasn’t anything else to do, will go 


An account 


down the line covering the accounts closed 
and send out a reminder to this particular 
individual that “we would like to have you 
come in and do a little more trading.” He 
sends probably six or eight letters to this 
dead man, a relative’ somewhere will re- 
ceive the letters, see what it is, tear the 
letter up, throw it away and the credit 
department is none the wiser. That is an- 
other feature. It saves sending out letters, 
advertising matter, and stuff of that sort 
to the man who has passed on. 


We find that little death notice, while ap- 
parently on the surface it is more or less 
worthless in a way, yet our members re- 
port that it is a very valuable feature. We 
have another feature there which covers ac- 
counts closed for reason. That is, if an 
account has become very unsatisfactory, it 
is an account that is habitually disputed or 
something of that sort, in other words a 
very unsatisfactory account to the credit de- 
partment, the credit manager closes that 
account. As soon as he does so, he fills in 
a little form which we provide for that 
purpose and sends it in to the central office. 
We tabulate the information and if we find 
any members who have open accounts we 
immediately notify them, that so and so’s 
account has been closed with a certain store. 
That is a little danger signal and the other 
departments who probably are carrying the 
account open at that time are forewarned 
that they had better get busy and protect 
themselves. Those little features we have 
found while apparently they do not amount 
to very much, yet our men down there re- 
port that they are very valuable, very help- 
ful to the departments. We are always 
looking out for something new. 


We are serving pretty nearly 300 mem- 
bers now and most of them are very critical. 
They want the very best that their money 
can purchase. We try to give it to them 
by ringing in these new features whenever 
the thought occurs to us that the improve- 
ment should be put on. We ask for the 
suggestions from time to time and most of 
them have come from the boys who are be- 
hind the credit desks. They give us their 
ideas, we work them out, and if they look 
very good or fairly good, we try them out. 
If there are no kicks but on the other hand 
compliments regarding that particular fea- 
ture of the service, then we inaugurate it 


and add nothing more to the bill. I thank 
(Applause) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: The paper of Mr. 
Frederick W. Walter on “Co-operation with 
National Retail Dry Goods Association” has 


now arrived. 


you. 


Mr. Lewis of Los Angeles 
will read this short paper. (Applause) 
MR. LEWIS: 
.. . Reads paper... 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
July, 16, 1921. 
Mr. David J. Woodlock, Secretary, 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association, 
Equitable Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Mr. Woodlock:— 

Your Committee on Co-operation with the 
National Dry Goods Association has not 
had a particularly busy year. 

As Chairman there was taken up with 
The National Retail Dry Goods Association 
at their New York office, the question of 
co-operating with them in any manner that 
they felt would be beneficial to the members 
at large of both organizations. 

On April 15th, 1921, Mr. Lew Hahn wrote 
as follows:— 


Mr. Frederick W. Walter, 
The Bailey Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Walter:— 

Your letter of April 9th presents a prob- 
lem and the only explanation that occurs 
to me is that the retail credit men are doing 
their job so well that it is pretty hard for 
an organization like ours to suggest any- 
thing more for you to do than an expression 
of your co-operation with us. Don’t laugh 
at this. I think it hits pretty near the 
truth. 
every way. 


We want to co-operate with you in 
That is assured and I feel 
confident of the attitude of your organiza- 
this If we have 
anything on which we feel you can help 
us, you will find us turning to you very 
promptly. As a matter of fact I had taken 
up with Mr. Woodlock your Secretary, the 
matter of a proposal which came to me 
from some of our members who reported 
that collections were not good and he sug- 
gested that the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association might carry on a “Pay-up 
Week” or that we might prepare a series 


tion in same _ respect. 


of collection letters and send them to our 
members. 

I felt that it was not our part to do 
those things and that it was the job of your 
Association and so I immediately took up 
the matter with Mr. Woodlock who reported 
that his members seem to think that collec- 
tions are pretty good. 

You men are specialists on credit matters 
and I think it would be highly ridiculous 
for us to attempt action in your field that 
would be contrary to your experience and 
desire or which would 
forts. 


duplicate your ef- 


If your membership reports collections 
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good, I feel sure that collections must be 
good although possibly in the locations from 
which our complaints have come, they may 
not be so good. 

It seems to me that if your organization 
will get up a series of collection letters 
and let us have copies, that we could render 
a considerable service to our own trade by 
sending them copies of these letters and we 
could also help your cause by letting our 
members understand that these have been 
prepared by your Association as an act of 
co-operation with ours. 

Please let me know what you think of this 
suggestion. I am sure that many of our 
members, especially the smaller ones, would 
like to have such letters. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEW HAHN. 


The suggestions referred to in the first, 
fourth and fifth paragraphs have been for- 
warded to the National Secretary for at- 
tention through the proper committees al- 
ready appointed to look after that part of 
the work. 

We must confess to an extreme paucity 
of results but at the same time feel that if 
the association with which we are supposed 
to co-operate thinks that the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association has been so 
helpful already and is so efficient in their 
work that it cannot think of anything else 
to co-operate about, then affairs must be 
in a very healthy condition. 


COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION 
WITH THE NATIONAL DRY 
GOODS ASSOCIATION 


By Frederick W. Walter, Chairman. 


PRESIDENT LAWO: Without 
tion, the report will be referred to the 
Board of Directors. 

“Consolidating the Collection and Credit 
Departments of Sixty Stores” by F. B. 
Blakemore, Business Men’s Credit Bureau, 
Canton, Ohio. Secretary Woodlock will 
read the paper to you. 

. . » Secretary Woodlock reads this pa- 
ee 


objec- 


(Applause) 
Mr. President:— Fellow Credit Men:— 
Ohio, has developed a_ very 
unique situation for handling collections and 
guarding credits. The Business Men’s Credit 
Bureau Company is on the pay roll of each 
one of the sixty members of this company. 

We collect their current accounts. 

We O. K. their credits. 

We furnish them with advance informa- 
tion on bad risks and accounts closed tem- 
porarily. 

We keep them posted about bad check 
artists. 

We hold their weekly credit club meet- 
ings. 

We publish their weekly bulletin. 

We manage their “Pay your bills prompt- 
ly” campaign. 

Our entire plan is the outgrowth of a col- 


Canton, 


lection idea. I conceived the idea that col- 
lecting on a salary basis would put me in 
a position to keep this thought upmost in 
my mind at all times, “Do the thing that 
is to the best interest of the store.” 


Four years ago I laid the plan before one 
of our progressive merchants and was en- 
couragingly told that if I started an office 
in Canton, I could have their business. At 
the end of the first year we had combined 
eight collection departments, and since that 
time, the plan has more than doubled every 
year, both in membership and remuneration. 


The collection department handles the ac- 
counts of our members in the same manner 
that an individual collector’ from one of 
the stores would handle an account. Pre- 
senting the account in the name of the store, 
and never mentioning the central office ex- 
cepting in such cases which require special 
pressure. 

The city is divided into small sections 
and each covered 
every week, with special provision for our 
back calls and specials. One collector on a 
bicycle can cover 125 to 150 calls a day. 
The efficiency of this plan has as its basis, 
the same principle the post-office department 
emplovs. ‘They can deliver a letter across 
the continent for 2c and make a profit on 
it. Collections are speeded up under this 
plan and much advance information is ob- 
tained regarding changes of address, change 
of position and minor reasons for having 
delayed payment. 


section systematically 


In the cases where special pressure is 
necessary, we use the methods known to 
credit associations, collection agencies, and 
legal procedure. 

We have no contract with any of our 
members and are striving to hold them by 
making the service so attractive to them 
that they will continue on indefinitely. Our 
rates are fixed with them on an arbitrary 
basis being adjusted sometimes when we 
feel the rate is not in line with the value 
of the service to them. 

After operating our salary basis collec- 
tion office for three years, we were con- 
stantly being asked about the paying habits 
of various applicants for credit, and we be- 
gan to realize what a wealth of credit in- 
formation our collection experiences had 
yielded. But I think the one thing that 
made us decide quickly to put in the credit 
department was an incident that happened 
A girl applied for 
a $75.00 fur and gave as a reference an- 
other store, at which she had always paid 
her account promptly. I happened to be at 
the store at the time and the credit man 
was just about to put his O. K. on the slip, 
when he asked me if I knew her. That 
girl was making $15.00 a week. She owed 
one merchant $115.00 another $80.00 another 
$60.00, all balances on account from nine 
months to a year old. The falacy of al- 
lowing that girl to have another $75.00 
account was obvious. 


at one of the stores: 


We knew the paying habits of the neglect- 
ful, careless and chronic cases but we did 
not know the paying habits of the prompt 
and satisfactory class. So we took this in- 
formation off the ledgers of our members. 


Then we organized a credit club at which 
we standardized the form of application so 
that each store would use the same blank 
and ask the same general information. We 
arranged that a copy of each new applica- 
tion be referred to us for our files. When 
our files were complete we found some in- 
teresting situations. Many cases where peo- 


ple of small means were over buying 
through the unsettled period. 
We found several cases where there 


was an unfavorable report on an individ- 
ual, whose record at four or five other stores 
showed him as a very satisfactory customer. 
This was checked up with our collection de- 
partment and in several cases found that 
this unfavorable report was through a mis- 
understanding regarding some 
and should not be held as a 
against this individual. 


purchase, 
reflection 


The advantages of operating our salary 
basis collection plan in connection with our 
credit department are many. The accounts 
coming to our collection department, feed 
the information to our credit department im- 
mediately, that these accounts are delin- 
quent. A great many accounts are in our 
collection ‘department, the conditions of 
which would never be reported to the aver- 
age credit office. The reports from the col- 
lectors reveal changes of address, and a 
wealth of special information invaluable to 
the credit department. The credit depart- 
ment assists the collection department in giv- 
ing advance information so that the accounts 
can be handled more intelligently and lots 
of time saved because, of the advanced 
knowledge of the peculiarities of the individ- 
ual and his responsibilities. The withhold- 
ing of credit privileges at one store because 
of the non-payment of accounts in other 
stores is a wonderful club. Also a heart to 
heart talk on one’s credit standing is a great 
leverage in cases of where the accounts are 
uncollectable by suit or attachment. I re- 
cently presented nine statements to a woman 
whom we had been calling on systematically 
for over two years, without ever having 
received a payment. I explained to her that 
even in the face of all her adversities that 
she should be doing something for these 
accounts. That it would only be a question 
of a short time until she would probably need 
some accommodation and need it badly. 
That undoubtedly I would be asked about 
her and with that group of accounts before 
me, there would be only one thing I could 
say. She realized the situation and for the 
past four months has been making small 
regular weekly payments at this office, on 
these accounts which were in reality abso- 


lutely uncollectable. Many addresses are 


located through the new applications for 
credit. Our credit department answers all 
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inquiries from out of town stores, made di- 
rect on the individual store. As an illustra- 
tion:—One of the stores received an inquiry 
from a western city, made the notation 
“Prompt and satisfactory” and referred the 
correspondence to us for reply. One of our 
other merchants had an account of $75.00 
against this individual and we had tried for 
four months to locate their present address 
without success. 

Another instance of the advantages of 
this combination is illustrated in a case 
where last November we OKED an account 
for $60.00. Later this account was in our 
collection department and in March this 
woman applied to another store for a charge 
of $17.00. She was told that her account 
had been temporarily closed by the BUSI- 
NESS MEN’S CREDIT BUREAU, and that 
since there might be some mistake about it, 
that she should get in touch with this office. 
She immediately called on me and was very 
indignant to think that we had closed her 
account at a store where she had always 
taken care of her account promptly. But 
when I told her that five months previously 
I had OKED her account for $60.00 at an- 
other store, and that the only information 
that the collector got, was that she was 
position to pay at that 
therefore, could not consider it good busi- 
ness to OK a $17.00 account when she didn’t 
know when she could pay a $60.00 account, 
that was five months old. After a heart to 
heart talk with the woman and some more 
information about why she wanted the $17.00 
account, the privilege was granted. Since 
that time both accounts have been paid and 
I know that they were paid at some sac- 
rifice. 


not in time. I 


We recently undertook to organize the 
grocers and have thus far taken in sixteen 
on a small monthly salary. We believe 
that the grocers can be united in policy so 


that they will co-operate to such an extent 


that one grocer will not take on a charge 
customer who has not made satisfactory ar- 
rangements with his former grocer. When 
this is done, payments will be more prompt, 
collections minimized and losses occurring 
only in cases of skips and circumstances be- 
yond control. 


Our bureau is in reality largely a private 
owned bureau with the policies in the hands 
of a board of directors controlled by the 
merchants. We believe that this combina- 
tion is advantageous because it gives us all 
the incentive to make the business large 
and profitable, and at the same time gives 
the merchants all they could hope for from 
a strictly merchant owned bureau. 


We believe that the private owned bu- 
reaus all over the country would do well 
to turn the policies of their organization 
over to the local Retail Credit Men’s As- 
sociations. They have much to gain through 
co-operation with this body. Too, there is 
a growing sentiment among credit men that 


the bureaus should be merchant owned. 


Personally, I believe that if these bureaus 
are merchant controlled and _ privately 
owned, every interest will be better served. 

Our hope is that eventually every mer- 
chant in Canton will co-operate with our 
plan. We believe that when this is accom- 
plished, the turnover of accounts will be 
increased and the profit and loss ledger 
greatly decreased. 

Activities of our office may be summed 
up as follows:— 

We check the credit of the stores. 

We collect the current bills. 

We furnish advanced information on bad 
risks, check artists, etc. 

We locate skips. 

We publish a weekly bulletin. 

We hold weekly credit club meetings. 
We manage the “Pay your bills prompt- 
’’ campaign. 

We furnish the banks with a daily report 
of court house records. 


ly 


We assist in standardizing policies and 
practices of the stores in similar lines of 
business so that similar treatment will be 
accorded. 

We know that our stores like our plan be- 
cause they are constantly advising other 
stores to join. We have had many letters 
from different ones telling us of the better 
condition of their accounts. 

The BUSINESS MEN’S CREDIT BU- 
REAU of Canton will co-operate with any 
movement that will help the merchants of 
our city and the credit situation of the 
country. 

I want to thank the National Association 
for the constructive influence it has had 
on our organization. 

. . + Secretary Woodlock reads a tele- 
gram from W. A. Rayson, Secretary of the 
Tulsa Merchants Association. . . 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Due to the ab- 
sence of two of our speakers this evening, 
we have the time allotted to them free to 
be used in any manner you see fit. 
very sorry that I was unable to allow 
an hour a day for a members hour as there 
are often times delegates at conventions 
that have something that they’d like to bring 
up and cannot do so due to lack of time. We 
have twenty minutes now. 


I was 


If any member 
has anything to bring up on any subject, 
we'd be glad to hear from him. We will 
have the cheer leader to favor us with a 
song and by that time maybe some of you 
will be able to think up something to say. 

Now has anybody anything on his or 
her mind? We have fifteen good minutes 
yet. 

MR. MILLER (Waco, Texas): I’d be 
very glad to hear some gentleman discuss 
the merits of the merchant owned asso- 
ciation if there is not going to be a special 
time allotted for that. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: That is a matter 
that will have a very close connection with 
the joint committees that are out now in 
regard to the consolidation of the mercan- 















tile agencies. Was it because of the thought 
of organizing one in your own city, is that 
the idea? If there is no objection to that. 

MR. ANDERSON (Beaumont, Texas): 
I would just like to say that there was one 
paper that was read this afternoon that ap- 
pealed to me more than anything I have 
heard. That was Mr. Raines paper on 
using the telephone for collections. I have 
used that myself for the past several years 
and I can say to any credit man that he can 
really get results that way where he will 
often fail otherwise. 

If no one else has anything to bring be- 
fore the meeting, I will ask Mr. Younts 
to make his announcements. 

... Announcements by Mr. Younts. . 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Id like to remind 
you again that tomorrow morning the pro- 
gram has been changed. The subjects listed 
at 10:30 will be postponed until Friday 
morning and the Friday morning subjects 
under the head of the Credit Department 
Methods Committee Report will be taken up 
tomorrow morning at 10:30. 

I now declare the meeting adjourned. 


ADJOURNMENT 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


, \HE Wednesday morning session was 
called 10:00 o’clock by 
President Lawo. 


PRESIDENT LAWO: You will all 
please arise while the Reverend E. P. West, 
Pastor of the Baptist Temple Church will 
invoke Almighty God’s blessing. 

REV. WEST: Offers prayer. 

. . + Announcements. . . 

PRESIDENT LAWO: The Secretary 
will now read the report of Mr. Leslie 
Frank, Committee on 
Bankruptcy. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: The report 
takes the form of a letter to Mr. Lawo. 

“In answer to your letter June 30th beg 
to advise that during the past year little 
or no activity has been made by the Bank- 
ruptcy Committee. 
little 
laws. 


to order at 


Chairman of our 


There has been very 
legislation affecting the bankruptcy 
I regret exceedingly my inability to 
personally attend the convention this year 
due to the pressure of unsettled business 
conditions here. 

“With best wishes to all the members 
and trusting the convention will be a grand 
success, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
LESLIE FRANK, 

Chairman of Bankruptcy Committee, 

Packard Motor Car Co., New York.” 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Without objec- 
tion the report will be received and filed. 
We shall now have the report of the 
Fraudulent Bank Check Committee, the 
Chairman of which is our popular First 
Vice-President, Mr. E. W. Nelson, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. (Applause) 


MR. NELSON: Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
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The Fraudulent Bank 


Check Committee have the honor to report 


tional Association: 


that more has been done by the membership 
at large, during the past year, to curtail 
losses on fraudulent bank checks and that 
more good results have been accomplished 
than ever before. There is, however, room 
for much more good work along this line. 

Secretary Woodlock reports: “Only five 
special persons were listed to this office for 
the purpose of receiving and disseminating 
bad check notices. However, 534 bad check 
operations and 72 arrests have been re- 
ported to the National Office during the 
year. Probably many other frauds and ar- 
rests have occurred which we did not hear 
of. 

“Telegrams received in regard to bad 
check workers are promptly relayed to cit- 
ies most likely to be visited by the im- 
posters. Our new Weekly Bulletin Service 
will aid us in spreading warning notices 
about the operators. 
These notices are regularly mailed from 
the National Office to 174 names, including 
Many 
local associations have followed the plan 


especiaily national 


Secretaries of local associations. 
suggested last year by Denver, i.e. having 
the Secretary call ten members who would 
in turn call ten more, thus covering the 
city in a short time. The office list can, of 
course, be adjusted to. existing needs. 

“There appear to be certain periods when 
these check workers become epidemic. For 
example, within the last two weeks there 
have been more bad checks reported to this 
ofice than for the preceding two months. 
Most of these operators are professionals 
who have left a trail in various parts of 
the country. 

“At last, we have Ellen Parker in jail 
at Lansing, Michigan. We bulletined her in 
the Credit World several times and pub- 
lished her picture over a year ago. She 
is wanted in twenty-five cities or more under 
different names. 


“We hear very frequently of operations 


by Moore, with his Carroll Box Company 
check, regardless of the fact that we have 
several times published facsimiles of his 
checks and issued numerous warnings. Some 
of the checks reported to us are so crudely 
drawn that members deserve to get skinned. 

“The 
his own forms, using a protectograph, etc., 
should be apprehended, prosecuted and 
jailed to prevent and discourage further 
The evil is grow- 


professional operator who prints 


fraud check operations. 
ing so rapidly it seems desirable to arrest 
and prosecute these criminal operators in 
the name of, and at the expense, of the Na- 
tional Association, whenever local mer- 
chants or local associations are unwilling 
to vigorously and effectively proceed against 
these professional swindlers. Reports of 
all ‘stranger’ check operations should be 
sent to the National Office.” 

The Committee hopes that the members 
assembled at this convention, as well as 
the members at large, wi!l heartily join in 
a prosecution crusade for the purpose of 
deterring these criminal offenders and cur- 
tailing the enormous losses now occurring 
on fraud checks. The Committee has not 
felt justified in proceeding with the exten- 
sive plan proposed at the Detroit convention 
because: 

Very few Associations take sufficient in- 
terest in the matter to fill out the question- 
naires distributed during that convention, 
which the Committee needed for successful- 
ly carrying on the proposed fraud warning 
service, as fully described in our May Ist, 
1920, circular, and our Detroit convention 
report, and because: 

The Committee had not sufficient time 
or funds to arouse the interest and coopera- 
tion needed to successfully install and con- 
duct this fraud check 


scheme. 


large reporting 

The Committee earnestly recommends a 
thorough educational every 
local association, aided by the National 
Office, to show every careless credit man- 


campaign in 


ager how very necessary it is for him to 
require credit 
worth before cashing checks for strangers. 
Why should not the merchants of the city 
unitedly operate as carefully along these 
lines as other business houses do? 


positive identification and 


The recommendations of the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Credit Department Methods Commit- 
tee, which were adopted and are being used 
by that Association, may well be earnestly 
considered by other live Associations as fol- 
lows: 

The Organization of ‘“Katch Krooks 
Kwickly” plan, as follows: 

1. This plan shall be open to all mem- 
bers who agree to cooperate and partici- 
pate in the work, and there shall be no fee. 

2. All 
promptly notify the Secretary, by telephone, 
giving full details and personal descriptions, 


participating members agree to 


as soon as they learn of an attempt to 
defraud them through a forged or “no ac- 
count” check, whether the attempt is suc- 
cessful or not. 


3. The Secretary will immediately notify 
the larger stores, by telephone, if they agree 
in turn to notify not more than five of the 
smaller members whose names will be given 
them for that purpose. 

4. Participating members must agree to 
cause the arrest of any bad check “artist,” 
of whom they have been warned, if he at- 
tempts to perpetrate a fraud upon them. 
Members 
the suspect 


need not carse the arrest of 


upon the mere request of 
another member, but must do so if circum- 


stances seem to warrent such action. 


The Committee suggests that every bad 
check case be given wide publicity, either 
by the methods suggested above or through 
the newspapers. The earlier this is done 
the better able we should be to stop this 
growing evil. 

We would also suggest that some proper 
slogan be adopted and used on all corre- 
spondence to our members so as to create 
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a spirit of caution in their minds when 
checks are presented, such as 
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This slogan can also be printed in the 
Credit World so that constant sight there- 
of might have some influence on members’ 
minds and make them more careful. This 
Committee can only recommend that each 
and every one of us must be more than 
anxious to do something that will eliminate 
this growing evil. The Credit World pub- 
lishes monthly lists, photographs of bad 
checks, portraits of some of the so-called 
bad check artists, and a great deal of good 
has been had from this method. However, 
unless each and every one of us makes 
up our minds to try to eliminate this con- 
dition, it will become a greater menace in 
the future than it has been in the past. 


The Committee, therefore, 
and urges that every member, and the offi- 
cers of every local association, shall give 
to this very important subject their most 
careful and earnest thought and attention, 
and that all possible support and encour- 
agement be given to next year’s Committee 
and the National Office in their efforts to 
develop and carry on this worthy work in 
a broad, liberal, national manner. Respect- 
fully submitted, 

THE FRAUDULENT BANK CHECK 

COMMITTEE 
L. S. MICHAELS, 
A. D. McMUuLLEN, 
E. W. NELSON. 


recommends 


PRESIDENT LAWO: The question of 
the amalgamation of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association and the National As- 
sociation of Mercantile Agencies, which was 
brought up yesterday, will now be taken 
up again. As I stated yesterday, it is a 
question of such grave importance that we 
consented to put it on the program although 
no place had been provided for it. The 
reason there was no place provided for it 
was because it came up after the program 
was completed. It was very apparent from 
the way the discussion started out that a 
number of members were interested and that 
some were opposed to it and it would have 
been impossible for those who wanted to 
be heard to be heard and at the same time 
carry out our program which I think all 
agree is very necessary. That is what we 
came here for. 

However, the joint committees had a 
meeting yesterday and gave every one who 
wanted to be heard, if I am correctly in- 
formed, all the time they wanted. In fact 
gave them several hours, and they are now 
ready to report back to this convention. We 
don’t want to rush it through. It we haven’t 











the time to give it thorough consideration 
at this time it will not be decided. I'd like 
to hear now from Mr. Nelson, the Chairman 
of the Joint Committee. 


MR NELSON: Mr Chairman, your Joint 
Committee convened in room 319 at three 
o’clock as announced here yesterday morn- 
ing. A number of gentlemen appeared be- 
fore our Committee and asked questions and 
presented arguments and the matter was 
considered with due earnestness for a period 
of two and a half hours or more. It then 
appeared that the gentlemen in the room 
were largely representatives of the mer- 
chant owned bureaus, in fact a _ request 
came from our guests that the merchant 
owned bureaus might have an opportunity 
to talk this matter over all by themselves. 
Our Committee were very glad indeed to 
give them that privilege so our Committee 
adjourned until 9:00 o’clock this morning 
and the members of the merchant owned 
bureaus went to it, so to speak, and had 
the matter very thoroughly discussed in 
their assemblage and when we met again 
at 9:00 o’clock this morning, Mr. Connolly, 
the Chairman of that special group, ren- 
dered his report. 

We thank the gentlemen for their at- 
tendance upon us. Our Committee con- 
sidered the matter further and decided to 
make a report to this convention to the 
effect that we renew the presentation of our 
report with this one amendment, namely, 
that there shall be upon the governing 
board of our new subdivision two members 
of the Retail Credit Men’s National Asso- 
ciation. 

Now in as much, Mr. Chairman, as Mr. 
Connolly presided over this meeting and 
is more familiar with the details of it, I 
think it would be proper to ask him to 
present the remainder of this report which 
embodies the report from their meeting and 
at the conclusion of Mr. Connolly’s remarks 
I presume, sir, that you will be ready to 
renew the consideration of the motion which 
I had the honor to submit yesterday, namely 
the adoption of this report as amended and 
that the matter may then come up for con- 
sideration. 


PRESIDENT LAWO: 
accept Mr. Nelson’s 


I shall be glad to 
suggestion and will 
now call upon Mr. Connolly and in order 
that the convention may thoroughly under- 
stand how well attended or what cities were 
represented I will ask Mr. Connolly to 
mention the name of the cities or represen- 
tatives who were present at the conference 
of which he was elected Chairman. 


MR. CONNOLLY: 
dies and gentlemen: The merchant owned 
and merchant controlled representatives 
met last evening in room 319 at 8:00 o’clock 
and were in session until 11:00. During 
that period there was some very frank talk- 
ing and very frank expressions were uttered. 
A spade was called a spade and we met on 


Mr. Chairman, la- 





common grounds and after considerable dis- 
cussion, pro and con, the following resolu- 
tion was recommended to be brought before 
the Joint Committee this morning at 9:00 
o’clock. 


“RESOLVED that this assembly of sixteen 
representatives of merchant owned and 
merchant controlled bureaus recommend the 
amalgamation as proposed between the two 
bodies. Also recommend that two members 
of the Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- . 
tion be added to the Board of Directors of 
the proposed new division of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association. The said 
two members to be selected must at no time 
have held membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of Mercantile Agencies. These two 
members to be selected from the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association are to be 
bureau men who are not now affiliated with 
the Mercantile Agencies.” 

The following representatives attended: 
Mr. Ahl, Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Talks of 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Riley of Kansas 
City, Missouri. Mr. Raines of St. Joseph, 
Missouri. Mr. Gilfillan of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Mr. McMullen of Oklahoma 
City, Mr. Mebling of Baltimore, Maryland. 


Mr. Hannun of Muskogee, Oklahoma. Mr. 
Benson of Springfield, Mass. Mr. Williams 
of Ada, Oklahoma. Mr. Poindexter of 
Nashville, Tennessee. Mr. Billingsby of 
Fort Worth, Texas. Mr. Henning of Sac- 
ramento, California. Mr. Metcalfe of 
Omaha. Mr. Davies of Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. Connolly of New York. 

This resolution as presented was adopted 
and only one dissenting vote and that was 
Mr. Davies of Chicago. This report was 
then submitted this morning to the Joint 
Committee and in meeting the Joint Cora- 
mittee adopted it in its entirety and this 
now leaves the question in the hands of the 
Chairman of the meeting. 


PRESIDENT LAWO: Is there any dis- 
cussion on the motion that was made yes- 
terday? The motion is that the two asso- 
ciations be amalgamated, the Mercantile 
Agency Association will then become the re- 
porting service of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association. ‘They will be a 
branch of this Assoeiation, in other words. 
Is there any discussion? 

.. Carried unanimously. . . 
and cheers) 

As announced yesterday, we will now take 
up the Credit Department Methods Commit- 
tee’s report. 
mendous amount of work and _ intelligent 
work. I am going to give you a treat. All 
of those who attended last year’s convention 
know that it will be a treat. Col. Black- 
stene made a reputation for himself with 
this Association. He may have had such 
a reputation for years before in Pittsburgh, 
but he made a reputation as a presiding 
officer in Detroit last year and I am now 
going to permit him to show me up by con- 
ducting this meeting while his report is be- 


(Applause 


Col. Blackstone has done a tre- 
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ing considered. Col. Franklin Blackstone, 
of Pittsburgh, one of our Directors. 

(Applause and cheers from audience 
standing) 

COL. BLACKSTONE: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen of the convention: 
The first thing on our program listed by 
your President as a part of the report of 
the Committee on Credit Department Meth- 
ods is the analysis of accounts and its bear- 
ing on the collection system by former Presi- 
dent, Sidney E. Blandford. Mr. Blandford. 
( Applause) 

MR. BLANDFORD: Mr. Chairman, la- 
diese and gentlemen of the convention. It 
was my pleasure to serve with Col. Black- 
stone and the other members of the Commit- 
tee at Pittsburgh in the preparation of this 
report. We gave as much time and study 
to this thing as seemed possible and our 
ideas are set forth in this report as clearly 
and fully as seemed advisable. If you will 
turn to section 33 in the report of the De- 
partment Methods Committee, you will find 
that part of the report on which I am to 
speak very briefly. 

My conception of the handling of this 
phase of the report is this: It is not for 
me to prepare an address or to attempt to 
make an address on this feature of the re- 
port. What we want really is a discussion 
and it is my intention simply to review 
briefly what we have tried to bring out here 
and then it will be my pleasure, if I am 
permitted to do so, to help you in the dis- 
cussion of this feature of the report. If it 
is so well handled that there is no need 
of any discussion, then you must give the 
credit to the Committee. Let us read ar- 
ticle 33. 

“It is desirable and essential to keep Ac- 
ccunts Receivable as liquid as the policy of 
the store will permit. It is important to 
compile the totals by months, thus enabling 
the Credit Manager to determine what per- 
centage of the total outstanding is over- 
due and the period covered by the total 
classified as overdue. Such accounts should 
be listed or tabulated in order that the 
larger amounts may be more readily recog- 
nized and treated accordingly.” 

I think perhaps in our _ respective 
offices we think of the period where we are 
condemning accounts, we are more likely 
to say we are dunning our accounts, we are 
dunning our ledgers, or this is the dun- 
ning period. I tried to impress upon those 
who are identified with our particular force 
in our business that dunning means analy- 
sis, dunning accounts means analyzing the 
accounts and whether or not the bookkeeper 
or some person is detailed to do that par- 
ticular work, regardless as to who may per- 
form the operation, the dunning of an ac- 
count means an analysis. 

In the first place, we are interested in 
knowing if the account is overdue. It 
means nothing to me and I assume it means 
nothing to you as credit men to know that 





Mrs. Jones owes you $5,000.00. Unless it 
is very much over the limit, or perhaps 
we'd better get down to smaller figures. 
Supposing a sale comes up for $500.00 and 
the authorizer or the proper person presents 
his memorandum of the sale, and say this 
customer is already owing $300, the limit on 
the account is $500 and here is a sale for 
$500. You are interested of course in know- 
ing as to whether or not the account that 
amount should be passed over the limit but 
you are also more particularly interested in 
knowing if that part of the account is over- 
due. 

Now then assuming that the $500 or $300 
already owing is not overdue. Let us as- 
sume that the limit is $500, you have $300 
and there is $500 more to be added which 
would make $800. You are interested in 
knowing, I assume, as to the character of 
the merchandise. We'll say that the new 
sale is for personal requirements. If it is 
only one item, it is easy for you to deter- 
mine in your mind, perhaps to add a little 
psychology, to determine as to whether that 
particular customer is in a position perhaps, 
based on the information of their ability, 
to have that particular item. But supposing 
that item is a luxury and supposing the $300 
already on the account is luxuries, that is 
something you want to know and some- 
thing you must determine. 

Now in analyzing the ledger account as it 
stands at the dunning period, you want to 
know the months. If a customer is owing 
three, four or five months, certainly that 
is very important information. But another 
feature of the account which is important 
is its analysis as to the conduct of the 
account from month to month. 

Now we cannot help ourselves if our cus- 
tomers do not buy liberally. Small accounts 
are desirable because very often with our 
small accounts the same people are paying 
cash in the store. We cannot eliminate an 
account because it is small, because the 
purchases are small, but at the same time 
we should take cognizance of the fact, but 
to my point of view the very important 
thing we should determine is whether or 
not the account is profitable. And I have 
in mind more particularly the conduct of 
the account by the customer in its relation 
to the merchandise. 

If 30% or 40% or 50% or as sometimes 
happens 60% of the merchandise charged is 
returned, and more particularly if the ac- 
count is only an average small account, I 
question as to whether or not it is possible 
to make money on such an account. But 
figures are very often misleading. Suppose 
in the analysis of an account the total pur- 
chases for the year are $1200 and you say 
that $600 has been returned. The account 
shows a merchandise credit of $600. That in 
itself is not the kind of information that you 
want. That $600 may have been one item 
of furniture, it may have been a rug, the 
$1200 may have represented perhaps one 





or two hundred items. It may have rep- 


The kind 
of merchandise that you are selling in your 


resented fifty or more items. 


store, if you consider a department store, 
very often the small items are profitable but 
at the same time they do not total very 
largely and therefore if you are going to 
understand your account, you must under- 
stand every detail. 

In this particular instance you should 
know as to whether or not the total credits - 
represent an equal amount in items, whether 
the total amount averages in the same pro- 
portion in the number of items on your ac- 
count. Then it seems to me you have a 
correct analysis. 

If an account is unprofitable, even if the 
bills are paid promptly, if you have fifty 
or one hundred thousand charge accounts 
and if 20% of your accounts are unprofitable 
by reason of the conduct in operation of that 
account on the part of the customer, you 
ought to know it. Whether or not it is 
necessary for you to report that information 
to somebody higher in authority, I think the 
credit manager who has proper control 
should not be required to do so. It is 
for him to determine, -it is his responsibility 
and he should take whatever action is neces- 
sary. 

Now it may perhaps be in order for me 
to say something on what I do personally. 
I shall not go into detail but my method 
of operation is when I find an account does 
not come up to our standard, I simply write 
the customer and ask the customer when it 
is at their convenience, at his or her con- 
venience, to call at the Credit Department. 
I write a rather cordial letter, end it up in 
some way so that there will be an expres- 
sion of cordiality so that the customer will 
not feel perhaps that they are coming to 
the office for some very serious matter and 
they will come in fear and _ trembling. 
When they come, just sit down quietly 
and talk over the situation just as you 
would in your own home or just as you 
would with one of your associates in your 
own office. 

“A separate division known as Suspense 
Ledger provides a means of centralizing ac- 
counts which require special attention by 
reason of the length of time outstanding, 
or other consideration, and removes the ac- 
count from the Active Ledger thereby sav- 
ing time by preventing a duplication of 
effort on the part of the ledger clerk. The 
amount so carried in the Suspense ledger 
will remain as a separate division of the 
controlled figures of Accounts Receivable, 
until such time as the balance of any given 
period may be charged to Profit and Loss. 
Accounts carried in the Suspense Ledger 
should be under the direct supervision of 
the credit manager or the first assistant 
credit manager. In large stores there should 
be included in the duties of this assistant 
that of collection manager.” 

Now I think that explains itself without 
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going into any great detail. I am a great 
believer in keeping our accounts, our ledg- 
ers, clear and in good condition. I don’t 
believe that we should deceive ourselves 
and certainly no credit man intends to de- 
ceive the firm, his employer. Let us be 
frank and open with ourselves at all times. 
We should know, for instance, if on the first 
day of March, we’ll say, we have an out- 
standing balance of a million dollars, we 
should know how much, what proportion of 
that million dollars is over 60 days, over 
90 days or over six months old. That is 
something that we should have. We should 
have those figures at our command at all 
times. Certainly the very large proportion 
of your outstanding figure at the first of the 
month means 30 or 60 days. But you are 
more interested, you should be more inter- 
ested in knowing what percentage of that 
total goes back beyond the 60 and more 
particularly beyond the 90 day period. 


Now when an account is closed for any 
reason, if a customer closes the account for 
personal reasons, they usually pay it up, 
that is another matter, but assuming that we 
close an account because they owe us too 
much, because it is doubtful, let us close it 
up, let us take it out of the Active Ledger 
and put it so that it can be under our di- 
rect supervision and where it will not be 
subject to a duplication of effort by taking 
it up month after month. If it is dead, 
even if it is good, if it is dead why let’s 
consign the dead to the proper department 
of our accounts, the proper subdivision of 
our accounts. That is what we mean by 
the Suspense Ledger. I say by all means at 
the end of certain periods, if your policy 
calls for a cleaning up of the books in three 
months, why let’s clean them up in three 
months. If it is six. months or a year, at 
that period let’s get rid of all the items 
that are undesirable, that are slow, even if 
they are good and I assume that most of 
you charge off a great many accounts and 
perhaps run into good sized amounts that 
are perfectly good but for reasons of book- 
keeping and in keeping with the policy of 
your store, you like to clean up your books, 
place them in a Suspense Ledger where 
they are under the direct supervision of the 
men in charge. They are just as good and 
can be looked after just as readily as if 
the ledger account is open. 

“In calculating the monthly percentages of 
collections on the amount outstanding, de- 
ferred Payment and Special Contract Ac- 
counts should be carried as separate items.” 

That is a very important matter, of 
course. If you have only one class of ac- 
counts, why then there is only one class of 
accounts. If you have three or four or 
half a dozen classes of accounts, they should 
be so classified. If I write to one of my 
associates in St. Louis, for instance, who is 
doing as I suppose businesss similar to our 
own, and I ask for certain percentages, in 
order to treat the reply with any degree of 


intelligence I must have some idea, I must 
know as to his method of classifying his 
accounts and making up certain percentages. 

For instance, in our own business, this 
is merely as an example, quite a large per- 
centage of our charge business is contract 
accounts. They run into very large figures. 
Then we have special time accounts in addi- 
tion to the furniture which we sell on terms 
perhaps from three to six months. In addi- 
tion to the regular merchandise, there is the 
special merchandise such as sewing ma- 
chines, pianos, talking machines, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, those are all spe- 
cial accounts and as such should be so classi- 
fied and if you ask me for percentages, I 
want to give you percentages based on each 
classification. ‘The total percentage may be 
equal, at the same time it does not convey 
the information that you want. So let us 
remember when we are passing out informa- 
tion, let us try to pass it out in such a way 
as may be readily and properly interpreted 
by the person receiving it. 

“The ideal system provides for a general 
cleaning up of the books quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually as the policy of the 
store may determine. ‘This should include 
items in dispute, sundry debit and credit 
items which may accumulate, bad accounts, 
doubtful accounts, and accounts permanently 
closed on which collection will be very 
slow.” 

That takes in what I have already talked 
about excepting this very simple matter but 
a very important one. We all know that in 
a business perhaps where there are twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty, or a hundred thousand 
accounts that are more or less active during 
the year, we all know that there are little 
balances that accumulate, debit and credit 
balances. Every item on your books means 
work, means labor and labor costs money. 

Now let us eliminate everything that cre- 
ates cost and therefore it is just as important 
from the standpoint of efficiency and from 
the standpoint of economy which goes with 
efficiency that we should clean up at fre- 
quent intervals all these small items which 
accumulate for various reasons and I like 
to feel and I am sure that most of you and 
perhaps all of you feel that at several pe- 
riods consistent with the system in your store 
that you look out on your office and feel, 
“Well, my books are absolutely clean so 
far as it is humanly possible to do so.” 
If I can be of further service in answering 
any questions, it-will give me great pleas- 
ure. (Applause.) 


COL. BLACKSTONE: It is proper for 
me to read to you several sentences from the 
Foreword of this report that may be appro- 
priate for you to understand at this time. 
One of them is this: “This Committee has 
undertaken a preliminary study which will 
form a basis for discussion and enlarge- 
ment in keeping with the mareh of progress 
in this important element of retail business.” 
Meaning the operation of a credit depart- 


ment in a department store. Another sen- 
tence is this: “This report should be recom- 
piled after this convention in accordance 
with the decisions of the convention.” 

That means that if the convention does 
not make any decisions, that the report will 
be referred by the incoming President to 
the new Committee on Credit Department 
Methods and this report used as a basis for 
their study during the coming year. 

“A meeting of the Committee on Credit 
Department Methods was held at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, October 25th 
to 28th, inclusive, and on portions of the 
days of the 29th and 30th, 1920. (The ex- 
penses of the meeting were paid for by the 
firms represented.) 

“Members in attendance were: D. W. Ahl, 
The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit; Franklin 
Blackstone, Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, 
Chairman; Sidney E. Blandford, R. H. 
White & Co., Boston; John H. Barrett, 
Stewart & Co., Baltimore; Irving C. Brown, 
L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J.; E. W. 
Knapp, Mabley & Carew Co., Cincinnati; 
President George A. Lawo, John Gerber Co., 
Memphis. 

“The subject discussed was ‘The Best Sys- 
tem for the Operation of a Credit Depart- 
ment of a Department Store’.” I am going to 
read just a few excerpts from this report 
to impress upon this convention the neces- 
sity for standardizing some of the terms and 
forms and opinions that have been used so 
long before our conventions and by us in 
common practice and in our credit work. 

We have this report made under the head- 
ing of “Majority Decisions” and “Minority 
Opinions.” ‘That was to permit of a greater 
diversity of thought and expression and also 
for the purpose of soliciting from the dele- 
gates present at this convention their opin- 
ions in writing to be presented to the new 
Committee for the year 1922 so that they 
would have a better basis for working and 
standardizing than your present Committee 
has had the opportunity to have. 

“The name of the office that operates the 
credit or charge business of a store should 
be the Department of Accounts.” The 
minority is of the opinion that “in large es- 
tablishments where there is a separation of 
Credit Granting and Collections from Book- 
keeping Auditing and Bill Adjusting, the 
name should be Credit Department. In 
stores wherein these three sub-divisions of 
credit control are under the supervision of 
the Credit Manager, the proper designation 
should be the Department of Accounts.” 

With the permission of your President and 
in accordance with the wishes of the Com- 
mittee, we would like to have a vote on this 
proposition as to how this convention stands 
as to whether the proper designation should 
be the Department of Accounts or the Credit 
Department. All in favor of the Depart- 
ment of Accounts, will please raise their 
right hands. Judging by the number of 
hands, I would say that the majority of those 
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voting in this convention favor designating 
it as “The Credit Department.” 





The title of the person in charge of the 
Department of Accounts or the Credit De- 
partment should be the Credit Manager. 
Two members of the Committee were favor- 
able to the title, “Manager, Department of 
Accounts.” In order to present this matter 
to this convention and for the use of the 
new Committee, all those in favor of the 
title of Credit Manager will raise their 
right hands. Will those in favor of the 
title, Manager, Department of Accounts, 
raise their right hands? I see none. The 
new Committee should lose very little time 
on that. 

In stores doing a large credit business, 
the Department of Accounts is one of the 
greatest single units of store service. Its 
importance can be determined by the magni- 
tude of the volume of charge sales, by the 
percentage of charge sales in proportion to 
total sales, by the service rendered in sup- 
plying names of good customers to the ad- 
vertising office. For a period of two minutes 
| would like to hear two or three remarks 
adding to the importance of the Credit De- 
partment, briefly, by someone who has a 
snappy opinion. Do I hear it? 

Hearing none, we will leave it to the 
new Committee. They can add fifty more 
things to this and I thought really that 
someone in the convention would have nerve 
enough to suggest one. 

“When customers apply for an account 
their credit information, which includes the 
naming of references is of such a personal, 
private and highly confidential character as 
to warrant them to expect that adequate 
facilities will be provided for receiving it 
in a manner consistent with its importance. 
The arrangement of desks should be such as 
to preclude the possibility of embarrassment 
either by the intrusion of a disinterested 
person in the transaction or by the conversa- 
tion being overheard.” 

I have been in many credit departments in 
the United States and so have many of you, 
in which inadequate facilities are provided 
for the interviewing of customers, and your 
Committee considers that this is a very im- 
portant thing and that when you go back 
home to your own stores you should consider 
as one of the essentials of real credit service, 
the proper arrangement of your office in or- 
der to meet with the recommendation of the 
Committee as made in paragraph 13. 

We will divert for a moment to hear from 
our good friend Mr. W. T. Snider of St. 
Louis, Credit Manager for Scruggs, Vander- 
voort and Barney Dry Goods Company on 
the “Credit Department as a Unit of Store 
Service.” Mr. W. T. Snider. (Applause.) 


MR. SNIDER: Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen: The Credit Department as a 
unit of store service, its value, and what 
functions it should take other than the pass- 
ing on applications and collections. The 
Credit Department as a unit to-day is differ- 





ent, a great deal more so, than it has ever 
been before. It is being recognized as one 
of the main departments of every establish- 
ment. A few years back the Credit Depart- 
ment was looked upon, and the Credit Man- 
ager, more as a clerical man doing the 
functions of a bookkeeper, etc., but to-day 
the situation is changed greatly. 

Our value as a unit to our organization 
is appreciated and looked up to by our supe- 
riors, our executives, and they appreciate 
the value that we can be as a business 
builder. That can be done in many ways. 
For instance, as a producer of business, we 
have an applicant for credit. We talk along 
casually about their application and their 
affairs if they are an outside customer. We 
learn that maybe they are building a new 
home, they need furnishings, decorations, 
etc. I believe then it is worthy of your 
time to take that customer and put her in 
the hands of your contract man, let him ta!k 
to her, see when her home is going to be 
compieted and what we can do along that 
line and I know of a number of instances 
that this has proved quite profitable, getting 
us very good orders. 

In other ways, you turn a list of your new 
accounts over to your mail order depart- 
ment, or to your advertising department for 
their literature, etc., and you will find that 
a great deal of business will be derived 
from that source. 

I feel, and I believe the majority of the 
credit men feel today, that they are as much 
a selling feature as they are of credit man 
because the volume of business done in your 
store reacts back to your interests and your 
welfare and the executives are realizing that 
phase of it more and more to-day and I be- 
lieve why in many instances in many stores, 
that this is not recognized as it should be is 
the fault of the credit man himself in not 
taking the initiative and making his import- 
ance felt and show that he is something more 
than a clerk in that establishment. 

I don’t know what I can say further 
along that line but I feel that every credit 
man should be awake to the opportunity to 
make themselves just as valuable along the 
selling end of it as they are in their own 
particular phase of the work because they 
both go hand in hand and when that time 
is realized, you will find that your em- 
ployer will recognize that fact and you will 
be looked up to and you will not be domi- 
neered by the different department heads 
over the house. I thank you. (Applause.) 


COL. BLACKSTONE: It is not the in- 
tention to take each item of this report this 
morning nor is it the intention to take each 
item before this convention. The Committee 
believes that each delegate who is inter- 
ested in Credit Department work will take 
this report and study it and we will bring 
to your attention this morning for discussion 
at a later time if it does not permit just 
now, of some of the essential things re- 
ferred to in the report. 








Paragraph 19: “The credit and collection 
system must be determined by the volume of 


When the duties of the 
Credit Manager reach a point where a divi- 
sion is desirable, portions of his duties should 
be divided among his assistants, by alpha- 


credit business. 


betical arrangement. These principal as- 
sistants should be known as Assistant Credit 
Managers and Divisional Credit Managers.” 

That means that there may be credit de- 
partments of such size that it would be neces- - 
sary to have one, two, or three assistant 
credit managers in addition to the Divisional 
Credit Managers. I merely explain that so 
that it will eliminate misunderstanding and 
possibly unnecessary discussion. These men 
should exercise the function of the Credit 
Manager in taking and analyzing applica- 
tions for credit and in the details of collec- 
tions; subject, always to his counsel and 
supervision. 

“One division of the credit work should 
include a Divisional Credit Manager in 
charge of Special Contract Sales and one 
or more for Deferred Payment Accounts.” 
When we say one we mean that if the 
volume of business in: any particular store 
is large enough to warrant it, there should 
be no hesitation in making the word plural 
to the degree of efficiency necessitated by 
the demands of the business. 

“Each of these Credit Men should be as- 
sisted by such stenographers, typists and 
We find 
throughout the country a great tendency on 
the part of some mercharts and, remember, 


clerks as their work requires.” 


I am saying some merchants not all mer- 
chants, to restrict the number of employees 
in the Credit Department below what it 
really should be in order to secure the proper 
and efficient work of that Department, and 
we emphasize this to you so that you will 
not become one of those who subserve your- 
selves to the point of losing efficiency by at- 
tempting to do more than the maximum of 
the ability of any individual. (Applause.) 

The other recommendations in regard to 
divisional credit managers will be left to 
you to read. It will save time because there 
will be very little discussion on it for this 
reason, that out of all the members of our 
Committee, only one was opposed to the sys- 
tem of Divisional Credit Managers. Only 
one. 


Another point we think worthy of calling 
to your attention is this: Paragraph 24: “As 
soon as an application for an account has 
been made, many customers indicate a de- 
sire to purchase at once. When this is done, 
the handling of the transaction can be facil- 
itated by giving the customer gummed stick- 
ers that contain the name of the Divisional 
Credit Manager in whose division the ac- 
count will be entered or to whom the appli- 
cation will be referred for action as soon 
as the customer has left the office. And the 
form that we recommend reads as follows: 
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“Attach this to sales check so that it will 
be referred to 
MR. BLANK 
Department of Accounts 


Before Delivery of Merchandise.” 


Now those words, “Before Delivery of 
Merchandise” are entered for the purpose of 
preventing the clerks and when I say clerks 
in this sense I mean any other employee 


than the Divisional Credit Manager or 
charge authorizer, in delivering merchandise 
when the Divisional Credit Manager or 


Credit Manager is not yet prepared to pass 
charges to that account. Many forms have 
been in use in different places but some of 
them do not specify “before delivery of mer- 
chandise” and many credit men have found 
themselves very much inconvenienced by de- 
liveries having been made through misun- 
derstandings on the part of floor men and 
sales persons. This is intended to eliminate 
the delivery feature when such delivery is 
not to be authorized by the Divisional 
Credit Man. 

The Committee believes that every appli- 
cant for credit should be notified of the 
action taken in regard to that application 
for credit and they recommend in paragraph 
30 that the letter of notification should con- 
tain the following features. It should be 
addressed to the person in whose name the 
account is opened. The terms should be 
clearly stipulated, when. advisable the limit 
should be stated. 

The store system of identification should 
be explained, there should be an expression 
of thanks for or appreciation of the op- 
portunity to be of service to the customer 
and the letter should be signed by the Di- 
visional Credit Manager who will handle 
that account in the future. 

The committee also believes as indicated 
in paragraph 31, that when an account is 
guaranteed, the guarantor should always 
be notified in writing of the acceptance of 
the guarantee. Its acceptance should be sent 
by registered mail and receipt for cash de- 
livery requested. As a matter of equity and 
good policy the amount of the liability of the 
guarantor should be stated in the guarantee 
and we recommend it in paragraph 32. 

Coming over to the matter of indexes, 
which we will pass over briefly this morn- 
ing, in paragraph 38 the Committee says: 
“Indexing is an exceptionally important fac- 
tor in authorizing and those used should 
conform to the following requisites: Accu- 
racy, first. Visibility, speed and durability 
in the order named. An index fails of its 
purpose and its functions when its records 
Keep that in mind 
and follow the balance of the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee. 


are improperly kept.” 


We have here in paragraph 42 a recom- 
mendation. “It is recommended that the 


word Suspended be the standardized word 
for use for accounts that are stopped by 





The Com- 
mittee desires a vote on that before this 
convention. All those in favor of the use 
of that word throughout the length and 
breadth of our grand and glorious country 


reason of being long overdue.” 


in our Credit Departments will give their 
consent by saying “aye.” 
..Seemed unanimous vote... 


Remember that when you answer any in- 
quiries in the future and an account is closed 
by reason of its being slow in payment or 
too long overdue, use the word, “Suspended.” 
Some of you know how many other different 
kinds of words you get which are unintelli- 
gible sometimes unless you know the system 
of the particular store and it is the intent of 
this recommendation that that word should 
cover in all those particular cases. 

Paragraph 50. Question of identification 
of charge customers. I am going to ask Mr. 
McMullen to kindly read paragraph 50 for 
me. I always like to call on Mac to read 
something during the convention. 


..Mr. McMullen reads paragraph 50... 


COL. BLACKSTONE: “The use of the 
coin system as an authorizing medium for 
charge sales is not conducive to comple 
credit control. Its efficiency depends upon 
the manner in which Suspended and Closed 
Accounts are checked and the amount that 
can be delivered on an unchecked coin.” 
That means that in some stores on unchecked 
coins they deliver merchandise to the amount 
of $5. In other stores to the amount of $10. 
In other stores to a larger amount and in 
some stores the delivery of merchandise on 
an unchecked coin is made in accordance to 
the standard of prices in various depart- 
ments, such as in the men’s clothing de- 
partment of some department stores, an un- 
checked coin is good for immediate delivery 
without further authorization from the 
charge authorizer to the amount of fifty to 
seventy-five or a hundred dollars. 

Paragraph 52. “Complete credit control, 
in any system, requiries authorization of all 
charge sales before delivery of merchandise.” 
We wish to impress upon you and upon the 
convention and upon the merchants of the 
country the fact that complete credit control 
can only be obtained by charge authoriza- 
tion at the proper source, which is the 
Credit Department. 

Now on the subject of complete credit 
control, we revert back to the question of 
the Divisional Credit Manager and his im- 
portance as a factor in Credit Department 
work and we will hear from Mr. D. W. 
AHL, representing the J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany of Detroit, a member of this committee. 
Mr. Ahl. 


MR. AHL: Mr. Chairman, fellowmem- 
bers, Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion: In our report we cover the Divisional 
Credit Manager and his importance in credit 
I have made a few additional notes 
(Applause. ) 


( Applause.) 


work. 
which I will read to you. 
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THE DIVISIONAL CREDIT MANAGER 
AND HIS IMPORTANCE AS A FACTOR 
IN CREDIT DEPARTMENT WORK 


In a Retail organization doing a large 
volume of credit business and having a 
great number of accounts it is a physical 
impossibility for a Credit Manager to be- 
come familiar with many of the customers, 
and indeed a mistake to expect one man to 
handle the details connected with the credit 
department. 

In our organization where we have about 
27,000 active accounts the work has been 
divided among five divisional Credit Man- 
agers, with a great degree of success. When- 
ever possible these men interview the ap- 
plicant for credit and in addition to the 
references received are able to form an 
opinion regarding the character of the ap- 
plicant which is a great aid in deciding if 
the account is to be opened, when the in- 
formation is not very strong from a financial 
view point. 

The Divisional Credit Manager, who is 
responsible for the prompt gathering of the 
information should be a man of ability and 
capable of passing on credits, and strong 
enough to stand entirely on his own initi- 
ative in the absence of the Credit Manager. 
He should be given the authority not only to 
pass on credits but to open accounts, but it 
is advisable for the Credit Manager to pass 
on any account which may be declined by the 
Divisional Credit Manager as most Divi- 
sional Credit Managers are usually too con- 
servative and are not willing to take a 
reasonable business chance—perhaps there 
is a reason. 

In our organization we also hold the Di- 
visional Credit Manager responsible for the 
collection of their accounts; as they are all 
anxious to make a good showing in their 
percentage of collections perhaps they are 
somewhat influenced in wanting to decline 
accounts where the financial information is 
light but the moral risk is apparently good. 
The Divisional Credit Manager should han- 
dle his Division in the same manner in 
which he would handle a Credit Marager’s 
position in a smaller organization with the 
thought foremost in his mind of giving the 
customer service. 

During lunch hours and vacation time or 
a period of sickness the division next to his 
own should be watched and guarded with 
the same diligence that he would exercise 
were he responsible for the opening and the 
collection of all accounts in that section. 


The Divisional Credit Manager should 
familiarize himself thoroughly with all 
branches of credit service from the lowest 
position, which usually happens to be the 
office boy, to the billing department, the au- 
thorization clerks and the collection cashiers, 
in fact he should be prepared at any time 
to assume the duties of the Credit Manager, 
thus perfecting the organization which 
should run with the same degree of smooth- 
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ness and harmony no matter who may be 
absent from duty. 

In our report we have described the ideal 
position for the offices of these Divisional 
They should be accessible 
and inclosed that the customer being inter- 


Credit Managers. 


viewed will be assured privacy as well as 
the courtesy to which they are entitled. 

In the selection of these men a pleasing 
personality is a great asset. First impres- 
sion usually lasts the longest, particularly 
when a customer is making his first appli- 
cation for credit and thinks that the ordeal 
of making application for credit is severe 
and that the sole desire of the person taking 
the application is to peer into his inmost 
soul with the idea of determining if a black 
mark can be found against him. 

The properly trained Divisional Credit 
Manager will be taught to believe in human 
nature, that more than 99% of the people are 
and that 
great majority whose applications are re- 
fused are not seeking credit with the idea 
of creating an obligation with no intention 


fundamentally honest even the 


of meeting it. 

I am going to make a statement and I 
think if you will analyze your profit and 
loss ledgers that everyone in his organization 
will agree with me that 75% of the accounts 
which you have transferred from time to 
time to profit and loss were not created by 
This 
has never been more greatly demonstrated 


people with any dishonest intentions. 


than during the trying period through which 
In De- 
troit, that great manufacturing city, of over 


we all hope has now been passed. 


a million population, we are daily receiving 
During the past 
eight months a period of unemployment, a 
great many of our charge customers have 
been out of work with no source of income 
and while we will have some losses due to 
that condition we are daily receiving decided 
proof of the honesty of the American public. 


proof of my assertion. 


As these people have returned to work we 
have been receiving small payments on ac- 
counts and the great majority when they 
discovered their inability to pay the bill 
which they had contracted did not make any 
effort to increase their accounts no matter 
how badly they may have needed the mer- 
chandise. 

Perhaps my fellow members cannot see 
any connection between sume of my remarks 
and the topic on which I am supposed to 
speak, therefore, I wish to impress upon you 
forcibly that in training your Divisional 
Credit Managers the honesty of the American 
people should be foremost in your mind and 
they should be taught to take a reasonable 
business chance. In so doing they are, 
“Casting their bread upon the water and it 
will be returned to them after many days,” 
in the volume of business created for their 
employers and as a result of this volume 
a decrease in their percentage of profit and 
loss accounts. 


Credit 


Few Managers and Divisional 





Credit Managers recognize their steward- 
ship. Are they by their overcaution driving 
good business to their competitors that they 
may be able to say with pride, to their firm, 
my credit losses are 1/1( to 1/30 of 1%— 
much better for the business which they rep- 
resent if the credit losses were 1% and they 
had increased their volume. 

COL. BLACKSTONE: Your attention is 
invited to paragraph 62. And also to para- 
graph 63, not for the purpose of discussing 
it at this particular minute but so that you 
may study it and study the forms in both 
62 and 63 and be prepared to give an 
opinion on it when your President brings 
this subject again to your attention for gen- 
eral discussion on Friday morning. Para- 
graph 66 we feel of such importance to read 
to you. 

..Reads paragraph 66... 

We consider it necessary as a means of 
bringing to your attention the amount of 
work of the Divisional Credit Manager to 
state that such is the opinion of the Com- 
mittee for 1921, subject, however, to further 
study on a statistical basis during the com- 
ing year. 

MR. ROSENFIELD: 
counts or the entire accounts on the ledger? 

COL. BLACKSTONE: 
their division. 


Is that active ac- 


8,000 accounts in 
They would also follow up 
the active accounts in their own section 
which would really mean that they would be 
handling 8,000 accounts on which they would 
be working actively. When an account 
would become permanently inactive or in- 
active for a long period and they knew 
that such inactivity would occur for a long 
period, the ledger sheet should be removed 
and the number diminished by whatever 
that would be. Then they could take on 
additional work. 

Now ladies and gentlemen, it is not the 
intention of your Committee to take up your 
time this morning in a general discussion, 
but to prepare you to discuss these things 
when your President brings the subject to 
your attention again for discussion. I will 
read paragraph 85. 

“This report is submitted in anticipation 
of it being accepted as a preliminary study 
of the subject, ‘The Best System for the 
Operation of a Credit Department of a 
Department Store,’ and that it may serve 
as a means of discussion at the Annual Con- 
vention for 1921, and thus serve the new 
Committee for 1922 as a basis for arriving at 
a decision on a System that will be worthy 
of the indorsement of this Association.” 

Now the Committee makes this as a defi- 
nite recommendation, but I am requested to 
say to you that it would be satisfactory to 
the Committee and to the opinion that it 
formed to have sub-committees of the origi- 
nal committee reporting back to the Chair- 
man of the General Committee on Credit De- 
partment Methods so that we make this 
recommendation in the spirit that it will 


improve the opportunities for study of 





Credit Department Methods and we leave it 
to the new President and the new Board of 
Directors and to you to say how it shall be 
done. 

I am going to take this opportunity to 
read to you paragraph 87. 

.-Reads paragraph 87... 

And the men that I refer to, gentlemen, 
are Mr. D. W. Ahl, J. B. Auerbach, John 
H. Barrett, Sidney E. Blandford, Irving C. 
Brown, E. W. Knapp, W. T. Snider, M. J. | 
Solon, and our President, Mr. Lawo, who 
were members of the Committee. I thank 
you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: You have just had 
an illustration of what a good presiding 
officer can do. Col. Blackstone just proved 
what I told you he would do. 

Our next topic is one of just as great im- 
portance as the one we have just heard 
discussed and I want to say right here that 
the Credit Department Methods Committee’s 
report will be taken up again according to 
our program Friday morning. A part of it 
was advanced to this time, as explained be- 
fore, because Col. Blackstone is called away 
from the city tomorrow night. 

I understand that Mr. Rosenfield of this 
State has an announcement to make about 
forms that were gathered by the Texas State 
Association of Credit Men that are on exhi- 
bition here. I'd _ like 
Rosenfield. 

MR. ROSENFIELD: The forms are in 
the room adjoining there, the different forms 
gathered from the Credit Men of the State 
of Texas, and those visiting here from out 
of the State or in the State, if they are in- 
terested, I am sure will find something there 
that will be of interest and instructive to 
them by going over them at their leisure and 
looking at those forms ured by the different 
merchants of the State of Texas. We'd be 
glad to have you do so. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Mr. Rosenfield asks 
me to announce that the Dallas Association 
would like to have the pleasure of enter- 
taining any of the delegutes here who are 
going to leave Friday or who will be in 
Dallas Saturday and to please give your 
name to Secretary Woodlock so that they 
may know how many to prepare for. 


to hear from Mr. 


The Board of Directors passed a resolu- 
tion Monday, not authorizing but requesting 
the President to announce to you that any- 
one who is a candidate for Director or who 
expects to be elected whether a candidate 
or not, is urged to remain here for the 
Saturday meeting of the Directors. That is 
a very important meeting. It is important 
that every Director be present. 

We will now take up the subject, “Pres- 
ent Day Conditions,” a discussion of the 
subject from all angles embracing, whether 
the standard heretofore used as a basis for 
opening new accounts should be raised; 
whether limits generally speaking, should be 
lowered; whether prompter payments should 


be demanded, and why? Mr. George 











Kramer, Jr., of Hale Brothers, San Fran- 
cisco, will start the subject. (Applause.) 

MR. KRAMER: I feel a little explana- 
tion here is in order. ‘The subject as an- 
nounced by our President, a discussion of 
the subject from all angles, was not the 
subject as originally assigned to me. In 
fact here it is as assigned to me. “Should 
Standard heretofore used as a Basis for 
Opening Accounts be Raised; Should Limits 
Generally be Lowered; Should prompt pay- 
ments be demanded, and Why?” 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 
Should Standard heretofore used as a Basis 
for Opening Accounts be Raised; Should 
Limits Generally be Lowered; Should Prompt 
Payments be Demanded, and Why? 


This subject appears to presuppose that 
some survey as to “present conditions” should 
be included in my remarks, and the subject 
therefore could be very properly reworded 
as follows: 

“Are present conditions such as to warrant 
the changing of standards heretofore used 
as a basis for opening accounts?” ete. 

It would appear useless to analyze pres- 
ent conditions unless through such analyza- 
tion we might arrive at some “guiding 
posts” as to the future, and I must confess 
that I would not have the courage to at- 
tempt such a task. 

We have had prophetic words, during the 
past two years from men whose vision has 
heretofore been clear and whose advice and 
admonitions we have grown to heed; and 
yet, most of them have erred in their view- 
point as to what we might expect. 

We have never in our history been face 
to face with a like situation. 

We have had panics, quick, sharp, and 
rapid contraction of our Credit structure; 
the process of demolition, if I may use that 
term, occurred practically overnight; busi- 
ness was carried from the heights to the 
abyss, and though thousands were grievously 
injured and hurt overnight, in the morning, 
upon awakening, they knew about where they 
stood. 

During the last year and a half, we have 
also had a panic but it has been a silent one, 
long drawn out, and painful, and some even 
now, do not know just where they stand. 

To predict future happenings under these 
It would 
appear we have reached the crisis of this 
condition and are on the road to recovery, 
but I am not actually prepared to say “We 
are there.” 

Generally speaking, however, I think I 
may truthfully say that we are gradually 
feeling our way to a solid foundation to 
build upon, to which, all’ our efforts must 
be exercised. The questions before us are 
entirely dependent upon the economic sound- 
ness and efficiency of our past structure. 

To enter into a discussion of Credit Policies 
in a period of general liquidation involves 
several questions of economic relationships 


conditions is almost impossible. 


of vital importance. Before we can intel- 
ligently discuss the question as to whether or 
not we should raise the standards of credit 
heretofore existing, we must set up clearly 
what we mean by these “credit standards.” 
In reality, have we set up any definite, tan- 
gible standards? If so, are they individual, 
group, or general notions concerning stand- 
ards? Have they been attained, or were 
they merely set up as an aim, or an end 
to be sought? I refer, of course to any and 
all standards of credit issued in the retail 
In the light of present conditions, 
and, confronted with this question, we must 


store. 


go back into the history of the past five or 
six years, and ascertain, if we can, just 
what changes in standard we established, the 
reasons therefor, and determine, with some 
approximation, how closely we adhered to 
these tests or standards under practical 
crediting. 

During the war wages in many voca- 
tions increased 100% in some localities. The 
retail price increased, let us say in the same 
Did we establish new tests of 


credit granting upon the basis of wage in- 


proportion. 


crease, commodity cost, both, or upon some 
other basis altogether? What relationship 
exists between the wages and the credit 
standing of the individual? If a man 
earned $3.00 a day in 1914, or an average 
of $75.00 per month, and we allowed him a 
credit rating of $25.00 per month, what 
standard of credit would be proper when he 
received $90, $100, or $150 a month? If 
the relative commodity cost, during the same 
period, went hand in hand with wages, 
would it affect the individual’s credit? If 
wages advanced in a greater proportion to 
the cost of living, what effect would it have 
upon our standard? If the commodity prices 
advanced more quickly than wages, upon 
what basis would we establish the standard? 

It may be contended that these complex re- 
lationships had nothing whatever to do with 
the credit standards existing at the present 
time, and that we have not, as credit men, 
set these standards upon any basis whatso- 
ever, measurable in the terms of economic 
conditions. It should be obvious, and re- 
quires no further exposition, to state at the 
outset of this discussion that until the credit 
manager of a retail store has a definite basis 
of credit value, he cannot set up a definite 
standard of credit policy. It is fallacious for 
me to make an effort to set up individual no- 
tions of credit standards before a National 
Convention of Credit Men, gathered together 
from every quarter of this nation. At the 
present time, the commodity price is declin- 
ing at a far greater rapidity than the wage 
factor. It is obvious that there is no correla- 
tion between the two. If our existing stand- 
ard were determined by the factors of price 
and earning power in the past, by what 
formula am I to set the new standards when 
the process has been reversed? 


Of course, I can set up several personal 
notions of credit policy, but their value is 
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limited by my personal experience, and the 
particular store in which I am employed. 
From an economic point of view, however, 
we may safely set up certain suggestive pro- 
posals for your consideration. 
do so, however, I am forced at the outset to 
assume the existence of certain standards re- 


In order to 


lating to economic law. I have no evidence 
to support that assumption and gravely fear 
the existence of much evidence in proof that 
our standards have not been determined in 
that manner. It would follow, therefore 
that if our existing standards, of whatsoever 
nature, were set up without reference to 
these economic laws, their readjustment to 
meet present conditions bears little or no 
relation to their origin or nature. 

The first question to be considered is 
whether or not our standard used as a basis 
for opening accounts should be raised. In 
consideration of my preceding observations, 
it is obvious that the ahswer to this question 
involves several fundamental observations 
concerning the nature of these standards, as 
they now exist, and as they should be in the 
future. 

If our standards relative to the acceptance 
of a credit account relate to the financial 
ability of the applicant, and his general 
moral and civic responsibility, we may pro- 
ceed to analyze these standards in reference 
to existing conditions. If our investigations, 
and our consequent good judgment, setting 
up the existing standard, was based upon 
these financial and moral responsibilities, we 
may assume, at the outset, that the moral 
and civic nature of the customer have not 
materially changed because of the existing 
financial stringency. We may analyze the 
financial conditions in their relation to the 
individual, and set up 
theory of relationship, upon which we may 


some reasonable 
proceed to establish, if necessary, a new and 
equitable standard. 

The determination of the new standard 
will depend upon the nature of the particu- 
lar account, the particular store, and the 
particular community considered. The na- 
ture of the financial stringency varies by 
community. The reaction to financial stress 
differs in cities having industrial, trading, 
shipping, or agricultural activities. That is, 
the effect upon charge accounts, in delin- 
quency and deferred payments, will vary 
according to the nature of the source of in- 
dividual incomes. 

The institution for which I act as Credit 
Manager deals in a large measure with 
the industrial class, dependent upon the pro- 
ductive activity of the commercial and man- 
ufacturing concerns of the community. In 
this store, in consideration of the nature of 
our clientele, we have not deemed it ad- 
visable to materially change or alter the 
existing standards of issuing credit. Our 
reasons for this decision are essentially as 
follows: 

(1) The cost of living in San Francisco 


has declined approximately to the point 
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maintaining in 1916. ‘That is, retail prices, 
as a whole, have declined to approximately 
the pre-war point. Wages, although on 
the decline, are not going down in the same 
rapid proportion. 

(2) We believe that wages will not drop 
to the 1914 level. Although there will be 
a general liquidation of high labor cost, and 
considerable unemployment, the cost of liv- 
ing for a year or more will show a dispro- 
portional decrease to the individual’s earn- 
ing power. This will, of course, provide an 
excess purchasing power for the customer, 
which we shall endeavor to utilize to our 
advantage. 

(3) San Francisco is suffering from sev- 
eral strikes, involving a large number of 
workers, and although we are using the 
necessary caution in issuing credit, we can- 
not make general policies affecting all our 
customers because of a particular situation. 

(4) Because of the greater purchasing 
power of the dollar, we can see no reason 
for tightening the general financial and 
moral requirements of credit issue. 

In a community which will not, in the 
natural course of events, quickly recover 
from an agricultural, commercial or indus- 
trial depression, the merchant must deter- 
mine what investment he cares to make in 
outstanding accounts, and upon what terms 
he is prepared to sell. Of course, it will 
be generally stated that all accounts are 30 
days net, but we know that such is not the 
case in the practical operation of the col- 
lection department. In this connection I be- 
lieve it is important that the Credit Man- 
ager protect himself at this time, by secur- 
ing a proper understanding between himself 
and his superiors concerning the nature of 
the terms actually anticipated. We should 
not proceed along the lines of 30 day ac- 
counts and undefined collections. ‘There is 
no need of the credit department endeavor- 
ing to fool itself, and the finance depart- 
ment, by accepting the fallacy that 30 day 
credits means 30 day collections. If the need 
of sales transcends the need of collection, 
the Credit Man should be aware of it, and 
not pressed for results which are not in- 
cluded within the policy. Credit, when is- 
sued for the purpose of stimulating sales, 
should be computed as a sales expense, and 
A part 
of the cost of selling, when credit is uti- 
lized as a means to that end, is the interest 
upon outstanding accounts, non-collectable 


not as a credit expense in itself. 


because of over-crediting for sales purposes. 

The merchant today faces a peculiar prob- 
lem of merchandising. Retail prices are de- 
clining. Expenses as a whole are not de- 
creasing in the same proportion. As a re- 
sult of these disproportional factors, the 
available net profit has been materially de- 
creased. In order to secure the necessary 
volume in units to compensate for the pro- 
portional decrease in gross profit earnings 
and the high expense ratio, sales must be 
stimulated, and credit used, judiciously and 





wisely to that end. It will not pay us to 
be stringent in our credit regulations to the 
sacrifice of volume and the stimulation of 
trade. The customer has waited a long 
time for a decline in price. That time has 
arrived. As Credit Men we will be ex- 
pected to work in harmony with the mer- 
chandising and sales departments, in secur- 
ing an adequate gross profit earning, through 
the necessary volume of sales. Whether or 
not we shall tighten the requirements of 
original credit granting, must depend upon 
the employment, and financial conditions 
surrounding the individual. 

The second question to be considered is 
whether or not limits, generally speaking 
should be lowered. This question involves 
the identical principles included within the 
consideration of the first question. A lower- 
ing of the credit limit must necessarily lower 
the purchasing power of the individual af- 
fected. Do we wish to do that at this time? 
If the cost of living decreases and the in- 
come of the customer remains the same, the 
credit limit may remain static, and unit 
sales volume increased in its proper pro- 
portion. But, if we lower the limit and 
discourage purchasing, we automatically de- 
crease unit sales. Do we not also suggest 
an economy in purchase which is not war- 
ranted by the prices and the general earning 
power of the individual? If, on the other 
hand, unemployment and general reductions 
in wages have taken place, we may wisely 
reduce the limits or restrict sales to a strictly 
cash basis. That depends, of course, on the 
individual customer, his trade and occupa- 
tion, and the condition of that occupation in 
the community. 

How far the Credit Manager can be made 
aware of the commercial and industrial con- 
ditions in a large community is a question. 
He may have a general and more or less 
vague idea of these conditions, but to say 
that he KNOWS, as matters of fact, the ac- 
tual economic situation of each and every 
industrial enterprise, is 
hardly to be warranted. But if he is to 
set new standards, lower limits, and other- 
wise disturb the economic relationship _ be- 
tween his store and the individual, it im- 
plies that he does know the actual conditions 
or is establishing such standards upon vague, 
and therefore very dangerous grounds. 


and commercial 


The Credit Manager stands in a very 
peculiar position in a modern merchandising 
organization. His job involves a knowledge 
of things commercial and industrial not re- 
quired in any other position in the store. 
Just how far he fulfils these functions is 
a question for. each Credit Manager to de- 
cide for himself. 

The final question, should we demand 
prompter payments on accounts, should re- 
quire no exposition and little discussion. 
The general tendency in credit circles has 
been toward delinquency of contract. What- 
ever the contract implied in the issue of 
credit, the terms of that implied agreement 








should be scrupulously observed. If the 
management, for purposes of policy, sees fit 
to permit an unscrupulous observance of that 
agreement, the agreement should be amended 
to meet the actual interpretation of the con- 
tract. One of the chief difficulties of the 
Credit Manager of retail stores has been 
that his financial relations have not been 
deemed amenable to the ordinary laws and 
usages of commercial transactions. The 
reason for this has been obviously the inter- 
pretation of these transactions in the terms 
and language of sales. The Credit Man- 
ager has had little or no authority or power 
in the matter. He would find himself in 
hot water if he were to make a literal in- 
terpretation of credit terms. If the Credit 
Manager were to look upon his respon- 
sibilities in the same light as the whole- 
saler, the banker or the insurance company, 
he would be suddenly made aware of the 
nature of his position. 

The very nature of the subject of this 
paper involves an understanding of exist- 
ing conditions in relation to accounts and 
credits, and implies a control over these mat- 
ters, which in reality is more of a myth than 
a truth, We may know what we would like 
to do, but considerations, foreign and outside 
of our jurisdiction, will control the policy in 
its practical interpretation and exercise. 

The Credit Manager is forced, in the final 
analysis to accept the rules and regulations 
imposed by merchandising policies, and set 
aside the purely financial and economic basis 
of crediting. As a result, the Credit Man- 
ager of the future must be and will be, an 
ever increasing factor in the store manage- 
ment. In order to determine standards of 
credit, he must be made aware of other 
and contending standards, over which 
he has no control and to which he will find 
his own standards and policies are subject 
and amenable. 

In my own opinion, the Credit Manager 
should alter his standard only after confer- 
ence with his superiors in the management. 
At that conference he should have a well 
prepared statement of the situation, and a 
declaration of principles in support of his 
suggested changes in standards. He must 
be prepared to compromise many principles, 
for the greater good, and be prepared to see 
a violation of good crediting for the sake 
of sales, good will, and better business. 

(Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT LAWO: I want to thank 
Mr. Kramer for that splendid paper. Cali- 
fornia is certainly living up to its reputa- 
tion. They are undoubtedly in the very 
first rank of efficiency along credit lines. 

We shall now hear from Mr. Snider on 
this same subject. Mr. W. T. Snider of 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney D. G. Com- 
pany of St. Louis. (Applause.) 

MR. SNIDER: Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, I wish to congratulate Mr. 
Kramer for his most excellent paper. I 
don’t know what I can say in addition to 














that. He has covered the ground most thor- 
oughly. 

As I see it, the thing resolves itself down 
to the local conditions and to the particular 
application or individual you have under 
consideration. - You must fortify yourselves 
with all the information from all different 
angles on that particular individual appli- 
cation or come to a sane, sound intelligent 
decision. 

As conditions are now, they are far im- 
proved to what they were last October. 
That was the critical time not only for the 
Credit Man but all the financiers and the 
big business men of the country. They were 
on the fence, they didn’t know which side 
they were going to fall on and it was at 
that time that the financial interests of the 
country came back of the merchants and 
solved the problem. 

After January 1st, conditions commenced 
to improve. A better feeling began to come 
over the country and from that time on, we 
have been doing business in a little more 
satisfied way. It is far from what we want 
it to be at the present time but as time 
passed, months roll by, the conditions in this 
line or that line, are gradually improving 
and commencing to see the light. 

As to curtailment, restricting of your 
limits and so forth, that is a serious thought. 
You have two or three angles to be con- 
sidered. You want to do a sane, sound 
business, you don’t want to curtail the sales 
of your establishment, but you must do it 
wisely and there is only one way to do it 
wisely and to be liberal as far as your good 
judgment and sound judgment permits you 
to be. 
thought that we have done business in the 


You can’t be carried away with the 


past three or four years, we are basing 
credits on a different condition, we have 
got to conform ourselves to conditions as 
they are to-day, not what they have been, 
but at the same time, we should not be 
pessimistic. We've got to be optimistic to 
a degree tempered by some pessimism and 
try and reach a happy medium. 

Your local conditions, your store policy, 
have to be taken into consideration. The 
credit man who prides himself on a small 
profit and loss account is sometimes only 
fooling himself. He is not big and. broad, 
he must broaden out. You cannot judge a 
credit man’s ability by the small profit and 
loss because on the other hand there may 
be hundreds of thousands of dollars that 
are going past his door that it would have 
been far more desirable if he had increased 
his profit and loss maybe a quarter of one 
per cent and at the present time I should 
say that you should be a little more liberal 
and not too tight. 

You know, your merchandise end of it is 
taking a nice loss. Wouldn’t it be advisable 
to increase your losses somewhat, get your 
money out of the merchandise? What if 
you double your profit and loss account over 
what it has been in a few years, move your 





merchandise, get it on your books instead 
of letting the merchandise end take a 25% 
loss. 

Gentlemen, I don’t know what I can say 
along this subject. It has been covered too 
thoroughly; it gives me no ground to stand 
on. There are other men on the program 
and I am going to turn it over to the fol- 
lowing speakers. I thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Mr. Otis L. Snow 
of the Minnetonka Lumber Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

MR. SNOW: Mr. Chairman, the question 
of present day credits and collections is in- 


(Applause. ) 


deed a broad question and reminds me of 
the farmer’s turkey hen. ‘The farmer set 
his turkey hen on about seventy-five eggs and 
from time to time he’d go out and look at 
this hen and of course around the edges 
there were always several rows of eggs that 
were not covered and so he became angry 
with this old hen, struck her on the back 
and said, “Why don’t you spread out?” I 
think that is true with this question. 


PRESENT DAY CREDITS AND 
COLLECTIONS 
Otis L. Snow 


Discussion of present day credits is in- 
deed a big subject, and reminds me very 
much of the farmer’s turkey hen, that he 
had set on about 75 eggs, and every time 
he went to see about this turkey hen there, 
of course, was a number of eggs all around 
the edge that were not covered, so he finally 
became angry, and striking the old hen on 
the back said, “Why don’t you spread out?” 
So it is with we credit managers, we must 
spread out if we steer clear of the check 
artists, hard luck stories, slick tongues, and 
weak credits generally. 

I believe a reasonable restriction on credits 
advisable at this time, this, of course, ap- 
plies in a general sense, on account of the 
banks of the country being compelled to 
liquidate their loans to a considerable ex- 
tent, due to the general deflation of values in 
all commodities, which have brought about 
a corresponding deflation of deposits of 
banking institutions, and owing to this situ- 
ation the banks are unable to take care of 
their patrons to such an extent, that the 
patron is not in position, in many instances, 
to pay as promptly as when values are nor- 
mal or on an upward trend. 

When we take into consideration the 
enormous deflation in all commodity values, 
upon which a large volume of Federal Re- 
serve Bank Notes were issued and swelled 
the Circulating Medium of exchange, it is 
to be readily understood that all business has 
felt this acute shrinkage. 

In a broad application, credits are divided 
into two classes of risks, Moral and Col- 
lateral, and I assume that we are agreed 
that the retailer relies mostly upon the 
former risk, hence most retail credit men 
are interested most of the time in the former 
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actions of his customers relative to their 
promptness in paying their accounts. 


Most of us are acquainted with the com- 
munity dead beat, the wife who orders and 
the husband who never pays, but what about 
the new problem. I mean the young man 
and woman who have just started on their 
own resources the last four or five years 
and have never known anything but high 
salaries and another job across the street if 
they wanted it, or the mechanic and laborer 
who has spent their high wage on silk shirts 
and motor cars, and the latter now expensive 
to keep in repair. 

Another thing we must not forget, that ex- 
perience teaches us about ninety per cent of 
what we know, the other ten per cent we 
get at school, therefore I believe the credit 
man of to-day has a duty to perform in 
teaching these younger people, who are just 
starting in life, that they must regard their 
credit standing as a fundamental principle 
of life. 

It has often been said that “Most people 
are honest,” and I believe this statement 
true, and it is the credit man’s job to weed 
out the small per cent of bad from among 
all the good. 
however, have had a tendency to increase 


Present financial conditions, 


this “bad” per cent, because when we were 
running in “high” it was easy to get by, but 
when it became necessary to get in “low” to 
climb the hill, this speed was too slow for 
some people and they are endeavoring to 
hurry up the hill by the credit route, so these 
fellows that always promise and never pay 
A high 
school boy was visiting his uncle on the 


remind me of the farmer’s hen. 


farm and as they were admiring the fine 
chickens the boy thought he would try out 
his uncle’s knowledge of English, so he asked 
the uncle, is it correct to say a hen sets or 
sits? and the uncle very promptly an- 
swered, well son I don’t care so much 
whether she sets or sits; what I want to 
know is when she cackles does she lay or 
lie. 

A credit sale is a loss, until collected. A 
collection is the culmination of an agree- 
ment, and the mutual satisfaction resulting 
therefrom is usually measured by the dis- 
tinct understanding of the terms of the sale, 
let me illustrate, in 1920 most of us sold 
merchandise without much understanding as 
to time of payment, why? 
tions had been easy, and 1921 found us with 
many 1920 accounts on our books, and sad to 


Because collec- 


say many of them are still unpaid, but our 
1921 sales are in better shape so far as col- 
lections are concerned, why? Because we 


gave the terms of sale more attention. 


I once heard an advertising man say “that 
the pulling power of advertising was re- 
iteration,” and I believe this is true in col- 
lecting, nothing will pull the money like 
Still another important reason 
for close collections at this time is the great 


reiteration. 


number of people without employment. Mr. 
Bobson in an address at Cleveland a few 
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days ago said, “If labor is the basis of all 
wealth, the country surely ought to be very 
rich at this time! 
has there been so much surplus labor avail- 


Not for many a year 
able. From three to four million persons 
are now idle because they are determined to 
start the automobile of prosperity on high 
speed.” 

The poet must have thought of us when 
he wrote: 


“The friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of 
steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertain- 
ment 

Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade.” 


(Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT LAWO: It would seem ap- 
propriate under this heading to find out 
something about whether or not, and if so 
how much, our collections have fallen off. 
I would like for the representative of any 
city to tell the convention how collections in 
his city have changed, if at all, or if he 
doesn’t know them for his city and doesn’t 
object, tell them for his firm. I might say 
that I have seen the actual figures of four 
firms located in four different cities during 
the past three months and all of them showed 
a reduction in the average amount collected 
each month of accounts receivable, averag- 
ing from three to ten per cent less than the 
same months last year. I’d like to hear 
from anybody. I think that is of great in- 
terest to all present. 

MR. SNIDER (St. Louis): 3% to 6%. 

MR. STERN (Dallas): Dallas Retail 
Credit Men’s Association has complete fig- 
ures of ‘every large store in town but I 
happen to have them in my room and if you 
will permit me a few minutes tomorrow 
morning I will read them over then. I will 
be glad to give you the actual figures to- 
morrow morning. 

MR. ROSENFIELD (Dallas): Our col- 
lections have been in the neighborhood for 
the year, since the first of January, in the 
line of 7% on about 8% less outstanding. 

MR. GRAY (Cleveland): We keep and 
exchange each month through the bureau 
the collections for the various members. The 
collections last month varied from the same 
month a year ago in the Men’s Wear Stores 
dropped 12%. Three of them were equal. 
Department and Women’s Wear Stores 
dropped 4% to 7% as compared to the same 
month one year ago. 

MR. LOEWI (San Francisco): I might 
say that the average in San Francisco is 
about the same. They have dropped all 
the way from 4% I should say to 8% cover- 
ing the various lines. 

MR. SNIDER (St. Louis): I was quoting 
only on department stores. 


PRESIDENT LAWO: Mr. Blandford can 
you tell us about Boston? 


MR. BLANDFORD (Boston): They have 
fallen off from 3% to 5%. 

MR. NELSON (Lincoln): My impression 
is, Mr. Chairman, that the collections in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, are about 5% less than they 
were for the same period last year. In 
general terms I have observed that the ratio 
of accounts receivable business to cash busi- 
ness has changed in our community. Where- 
as in many stores, the charge business used 
to predominate, lately the cash business is 
more than 50%, so that the net result is that 
in many of the stores the total outstanding 
accounts receivable is not perceptibly larger 
than it was last year. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Those who don’t 
know about the general conditions of the 
city, we'd like to have them tell the facts 
about their particular store and along the 
lines of what Mr. Nelson said, we find a 
different condition in Memphis, just the op- 
posite. In our particular store the past two 
months we are making a larger number of 
charge sales than we did the same time last 
year and we are making a less number of 
cash sales than we were the same time last 
year. 

We have one other speaker under the 
subject of “Present Day Conditions,” Mr. 
J. A. Anderson of the Gus Blass Company 
Little Rock. (Applause.) 


MR. ANDERSON: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen: Noticing that I was about 
the last one on this discussion, I sort of 
figured that the subject would be covered 
pretty well and decided to tell you mostly 
of the existing conditions at present in Ar- 
kansas, 

From Arkansas comes a very optimistic 
message. Last fall when the crisis came, 
cotton price went from its highest point to 
such a low mark it was considered alarm- 
ing. Our people however, were not quit- 
ters. They made the best of it. They ob- 
tained what money they could and went to 
work and they have lived the past ten 
months on almost nothing and have worked 
hard and have done without many of their 
customary luxuries. The consequences are 
they have made a wonderful crop and have 
made it on less money than they ever im- 
agined it could be made on. 


If the present prices can be maintained 
through the marketing season, they will be 
enabled to pay many a debt that has been 
carried over from last year. A great many 
have paid out from their berry and fruit 
crops. Ideal weather enabled 
our crops to show a big increase in straw- 
berries and our State maintained the stand- 
ing of first place in the raising of them. 


conditions 


Figures show a big gain in the raising of 
cantaloupes, having passed Colorado and 
now standing the second state in the raising 
Crop estimates show that 
we will produce sixty million bushels of 
corn this year, in round figures this does 
not compare with a corn state but it is a 


of cantaloupes. 


big gain for Arkansas and is a big produc- 
tion for a cotton: state. 

This year’s peach crop was a great one, 
bigger than ever and a good price was got- 
ten. Apples are coming in better than ever. 
Development of our water power is under 
a certainty that it is a great 
help to our state. 


way and it is 
All in all drawing from 
our varied resources we have every reason 
Sixty 
per cent of the aluminum in the world is - 
made from Bauxite mined in Arkansas and 
85% of that in the United States is in Ar- 
kansas. 


to say that we are very optimistic. 


The striking of oil in great quantities in 
Arkansas has, I will venture to say, been 
the cause of all of you buying your gaso- 
We have 
enormous Fullers Earth deposits and the only 
diamonds in America are found in Arkansas. 
We are not a bankrupt state from any point 
of view. Our road and levee districts are 
paying out without an exception and their 
bonds are good. 

So much said for the State in general to 
show our grounds for optimism for when 


line at a greatly reduced price. 


everything is showing a gain we are cer- 
tainly not going to be downhearted. The 
company I represent is a very progressive 
one as is evidenced by the fact that they have 
sent me here to attend this convention and 
have previously done so. In May we cele- 
brated our Golden Anniversary with a great 
sale, the first of which showed the greatest 
amount of sales ever made in any one day 
during its entire fifty years of existence and 
the sales held up each day to an unexpected 
figure. 

At this time we are conducting our Annual 
August Furniture sale and notwithstanding 
the fact that house furnishings are almost 
half what they were a year ago we were 
when I left Saturday ahead of last year’s 
figures. Breaking records this year is an- 
other reason for optimism. 

In opening new accounts we are undoubt- 
edly more careful than we have been in 
the past, especially insofar as employed peo- 
ple depending upon their salaries are con- 
cerned and we are lowering the limits on 
that class because they can buy goods much 
more cheaply than they could a year ago 
and also their earnings in several cases are 
not so great. 

Whether prompter payments should be de- 
manded, I am sure that if any method could 
be put in force that would get the money 
more promptly it should be done but don’t all 
of us require and insist on prompt payment, 
no matter what condition prevails? All 
credit men, I believe, pay particular atten- 
tion to the three important subjects of this 
discussion, but we too often shut our eyes 
and put our O. K. on an application and 
regret it right while we are doing it. This 
reminds me of the negro that was to be 
hung. He was up on the platform and just 
as the rope was about to be placed around 
his neck, he said, “Gentlemen, this is sure 
goin’ to be a lesson to me.” 
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All of us when driving, I am sure, we 
approach a corner at a point in the road 
or street where someone was killed or badly 
injured, our mind automatically causes us 
to drive carefully. So it is with the credit 
In our work we have these danger 
points. We are careful but we are con- 
tinually having an accident on some hereto- 
fore perfectly smooth road. 

Ham Bone in one of his evening remarks 
made me believe he was a credit man. He 
said, “Gentlemen, I don’t know which is the 
hardest to stand up under, the everlastin’ 
cussedness of my enemies or the overwhelm- 


man. 


ing affections of my friends.” 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Mr. Robert Stern 
of Dallas will now read the collection per- 
centages about which he just spoke a moment 
ago. 

MR. STERN: In presenting these figures 
to you I’d like to make a short statement. 
It has been one of the features of the Dallas 
Retail Credit Men’s Association to announce 
each month the collection figures of the pre- 
ceding month. These figures are compiled 
by each member turning in their figures with- 
out discrimination at the end of each month. 
The largest store in Dallas doing a credit 
business of around seven million dollars col- 
lected 35.17% for a period of twelve months, 
beginning August Ist, 1920. 


Next largest store 31.17% 
Next store 37.7 Yo 
Largest Clothing Store 42.33% 
Next largest clothing store 26.79% 
Hardware Store 38.85% 
Furniture store 28.53% 
On open accounts 
Another furniture store 21.82% 
Lumber Company 38.89% 


Largest grocery store doing strictly 


30 day business collected 80.67% 
Oil concern 79.00% 
Jewelry store 33.89% 
Leading shoe store in Dallas 

averages 75.00% 
Another shoe store 61.69% 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. averages 
per month 79.14% 
( Applause.) 


PRESIDENT LAWO: I think that is 
wonderful. So far as I know, Dallas is the 
only city that co-operates to that extent to 
give in their actual figures and don’t object 
apparently to the other stores knowing ex- 
actly what they collect. If any of you paid 
attention to my report when I was reading 
it I recommended that the National Office 
encourage all associations to do that very 
thing and then the National Office could get 
these figures from the different cities and 
give the National Association the averages 
for the entire country. 

Our next speaker is our former President, 
Mr. Sidney E. Blandford, of Boston, who 
will speak to you on “Credit Education.” 

( Applause.) 

MR. SIDNEY E. BLANDFORD: Mr. 

President, fellow credit men. When Presi- 





dent Lawo wrote me some three or four 
weeks ago and asked if I would prepare 
an address for this convention, he suggested 
that I might select my own subject. It has 
been my privilege to talk on various sub- 
jects in our convention in past years and 
this year I have selected a subject which I 
believe is a very vital subject, something 
that we are all interested in. At the same 
time, it was a subject that I myself had to 
develop. In other words, when I hadn’t 
the slightest idea what I was going to say 
and therefore it is something I had to de- 
velop and in developing a subject, it would 
be rather difficult, as you may assume, to get 
up and make an extemporaneous address and 
therefore I have committed what I want to 
say to paper. 

..Reads prepared paper down to page 2, 
paragraph 7, “Cite an instance in opening 
an account and in making a. large sale of 
furs.” 


CREDIT EDUCATION 
Sidney E. Blandford 


Whenever we approach the Social prob- 
lem, or attempt to find a remedy for some 
Social Evil, we sooner or later reach the 
conclusion that the greatest contributing fac- 
tor to Social readjustment is education. 
More recently we have begun to apply the 
same line of thought or argument to our in- 
dustrial and economic problems. 

This trend of thought gained impetus dur- 
ing the War, and in many of our large in- 
dustrial plants or organizations some well- 
devised plans have been instituted, in order 
that the average worker who heretofore had 
considered only the gross profit, with little 
knowledge of the cost of operation, may 
have an insight into production costs. 

The average worker knew very little of 
the capital employed, the interest rate, the 
cost of equipment, its subsequent deprecia- 
tion, the general items of overhead, the nec- 
essary reserve to tide over the lean periods, 
and many other items of more or less im- 
portance. 

Where such a system is employed there is 
less dissatisfaction, a greater incentive to 
render a fair return in labor for wages 
paid, and on the whole the results are more 
satisfactory. 

In our particular field of credit much 
stress has been laid on the application of 
uniform methods and common agreements, 
whereby the retailers Localiy and Nation- 
ally may apply certain well-defined rules 
and stick to them, and thereby set up a 
standard of operation with no particular 
advantages to one over the other. This is 
a step in the right direction, and there are 
yet many avenues open for continued im- 
provement. 

Perhaps we have already given some se- 
rious thought to the general principles of 
Credit Education, and in several cities pub- 
licity campaigns have been conducted which 
have resulted in great good. I am firmly 
convinced that where such campaigns have 


been conducted better results are being ob- 
tained than in the cities, where, because of 
timidity, or for other reasons, nothing of 
the sort has been attempted. Education as 
applied to the individual, or in community 
effort, does not always have a one-hundred- 
per-cent-effect. Not all educated people are 
good and useful citizens, but the average as 
compared to those less fortunate scarcely in- 
vites comparison. 

The tendency in America, and perhaps it 
is even more true elsewhere, is to make rules 
and laws to correct our troubles; we have 
gone so far as to define the moral and 
economic standards by legislation. We have 
overlooked the fact that the strongest ele- 
ment in morals and economics is the natural 
law, which requires education in order that 
it might be properly understood. 

Rules and legislation are largely correc- 
tive, but if we are to eliminate certain evils 
we must go deeper. No Nation can success- 
fully legislate morality. There must be a 
training of the mind and a development of 
the soul if the result is to be permanent. 
This is a gradual process which will show 
improvement, but will only reach perfection 
at the millennium. 

This Association has already accomplished 
much for the Credit Man through the me- 
dium of the “Credit World,” the bad check 
plan, and by various pamphlets which have 
been circulated, but it seems to me there is 
a great field yet untouched, and it remains 
for us to develop a definite plan of educa- 
tion which will gather impetus year by year. 
In several cities Credit classes have been 
started in connection with the Local Associ- 
ations. In the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration in many of our Universities 
there are classes on Credits. This is a new 
field, and generally speaking they are grop- 
ing around because there are no accepted 
standards for general usage. 

In Boston University, for instance, they 
have both day and evening classes number- 
ing in each class more than one hundred, 
mostly young men and a few young women. 
It has been my privilege to deliver several 
lectures there during the past two years, and 
I have found in each instance an intense 
interest in this study. 

In March of this year it was my privilege 
to speak before the Merchant’s Association 
of Syracuse, and several members of the 
Faculty of the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration from the Syracuse University 
were present at the meeting. I found in 
talking with them after the meeting that 
they were intensely interested in what I had 
to say, and in what this Association is doing. 

Here is an opportunity for this Associa- 
tion to develop a department which will 
standardize the work being done by the 
Local Associations, and perhaps provide a 
course which may be adopted by the great 
Institutions throughout _ the 
country. Whether or not a large percentage 
of these young men and women ever become 

in Credit work, the effect of the 
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knowledge acquired in the conduct of their 
own affairs, and the influence upon others, 
cannot be overestimated. 

This is a part of the gradual process of 
education and enlightenment to which I pre- 
viously referred. Up to the present time 
our methods have been mostly corrective; 
we have been opening accounts and charg- 
ing merchandise, and then sometimes during 
a period of several years we have been 
gradually educating the customer to the re- 
quirements of the business, and to certain 
standards of moral and business ethics es- 
sential to its successful operation. 

The more modern thought on this sub- 
ject suggests the possibility of educating the 
customer in advance, or at least the charge 
customer, is to begin with the initial trans- 
action. In a-city where there is a Central 
Bureau the public should be educated to its 
method of operation. If there is a charge 
or rating book have the credit-seeking public 
informed that the credit rating of the in- 
dividual is recorded just the same as the firm 
or corporation is listed or rated in Dun or 
Bradstreet. Have the public understand 
that when an individual applies for credit 
the name is reported to the Central Bureau, 
and that changes in rating are reported by 
the merchants as they occur. 

The proper time to define the terms and 
outline the conditions under which an ac- 
count is opened is when you interview the 
customer. We should not fall all over our- 
selves and appear as if we were willing to 
give away the store for the asking. Cour- 
tesy and cordiality does not mean this. 
These two qualities can always be combined 
with an efficient and businesslike attitude. 
In this respect the Retail Credit Department 
Management can learn much from the 
modern banking establishment, where we 
find courtesy, firmness and businesslike meth- 
ods combined. 

There is a disposition to be too secretive 
at times; whereas, openness and frankness 
invariably create a better impression. There 
is much psychology required in handling 
Credit-Department transactions, and psy- 
chology means the application of common 
sense. In talking to the classes at Boston 
University I found that this phase of credit 
operation created the greatest interest. 


A few months ago I was talking with a 
credit manager who happens to be in charge 
of that department in a large store and he 
said to me, “Something occurred yesterday 
along the lines that we were talking.” He 
said, “One of my assistants in the credit de- 
partment came to me and said, ‘There is a 
lady in my office who wishes to open an ac- 
count and I can’t do a thing with her. I 
can’t even get her name. What shall I 
do?” 

This man said to his assistant, “That is 
rather an unfortunate situation. What is 
the trouble >” 

He said, “I don’t know, but I can’t make 
any progress.” 


He said, “Well, perhaps you'd better have 
her step in and see me,” and the assistant 
handed his chief the application blank. I 
think he had gotten so far as to put down 
the date and to write out the prefix, Mrs. 

In a minute the assistant brought in the 
customer, or rather introduced the customer, 
and the chief instead of getting up closer 
with his application blank, tossed it aside 
and he said, “You wish to make a purchase 
for which you wish to have immediate de- 
livery?” 

And she said, “Yes, we have just come 
to Pittsfield and one of our trunks has got 
lost on the way and there are some things 
I wish to buy here this morning that we 
want to use immediately in the home.” 

And he said, “You have just come to 
the city?” 

“Te 

“Are you having trouble with our housing 
situation here, it has been rather serious.” 

“No, we have been very fortunate, we 
came from a certain city, (I don’t remember 
the name), over in Pennsylvania, near Pitts- 
burgh,” she said. “We have just bought a 
new house out in so and so (such and such 
a district).” And this credit man says, 

“That is a very delightful spot out there. 
I am familiar with that location.” 

She said, “Yes, we paid so and so for our 
house.” 

She kept along this way and finally she told 
him in the course of the conversation with- 
out his asking a direct question just what 
her husband had done over in the other 
town and just the reason why he had come 
on to this city, this new location and what 
he was going to do and his business and 
so on, without asking a single question. Just 
by developing a conversation and using a 
little psychology or common sense, he had 
gotten all the information and very much 
more than would ordinarily be required. 
Now that is the kind of thing that education 
develops. 

Another illustration on that very point in 
a little different form. I know of a trans- 
action—and these are instances which occur 
continuously in our respective credit depart- 
ments—I know of an instance where a young 
lady was employed in the Municipal De- 
partment, City Hall in one of our large 
cities, receiving at that time a salary of 
$1200 a year. She had been in that position 
several years, came from a good family. She 
applied for an account on a certain day 
when there was a large fur sale going on 
and gave sufficient information to indicate 
that she was of good moral character, she 
had a good position, which indicated that it 
was more or less permanent, she also showed 
that she was thrifty because she had a few 
hundred dollars in the savings bank, I think 
five or six or seven hundred dollars. The 
account was opened and the coat, I think it 
was $495.00 or something along there, was 
purchased. 


This woman had a mother and two sis- 


ters. The mother lived at home. One sister 
was a school teacher, earning perhaps a 
thousand or twelve hundred dollars a year 
as a school teacher. The other sister helped 
the mother to keep the home and a brother 
who was unmarried lived in that family 
and helped to contribute towards the sup- 
port of the family. This woman, you will 
remember the details so far, this woman got 
home that evening or the next day perhaps 
when the coat arrived and the mother and 
the sisters saw the coat. The mother and 
the school teacher sister decided that they 
too would take advantage of this sale. It 
was a post dated sale, by the way, the paper 
was not due for three or four months after- 
wards. They came in the store the very 
next day, which meant within two days after 
the original transaction, and each selected a 
coat. 

Now the thought was, “the daughter has 
opened a new account, we know that we are 
all good for it,” this was the thought that 
they turned over in their minds, I suppose, 
“and it isn’t necessary to open three sepa- 
rate accounts, we will charge it to the other 
one’s account.” The aggregate of the three 
coats was around $1300. It was slightly in 
excess of a year’s salary of the young lady 
who had applied for an account. The 
charge sale came to the office on this third 
day for two coats $495 and it was the first 
sale and I think the two were around $800. 
I believe the three sales were $1295.00. 

It was brought to this particular credit 
manager and the authorizer said, “This was 
a new account yesterday, there was a sale 
put past yesterday for a fur coat $495.00.” 
Well, now, the application was brought, giv- 
ing all the details, the matter of facts hap- 
pened to be fresh in his mind as to the ap- 
plication made two days before and all the 
details that went with it. 


Well now, what was done? This man 
took off the receiver of his telephone, called 
the fur department, asked for clerk so and 
so whose number appeared on the sales slip 
which was before him for $800. He asked 
her to come to the phone. She came to the 
phone and he said, “You have two customers 
there to whom you have sold two coats.” 

She said, “Yes, I sold the sister a coat two 
days ago and now the mother and another 
sister are they 
coats.” 


here, have bought two 

This man said, “You just take the two 
coats across your arm and just say to the 
ladies, ‘Now if you will step up and see 
Mr. So and So, perhaps it will save your 
time’.” Those were the 
were given. 


instructions that 
The saleswoman did as she 
was told, as they were coming up the cus- 
tomers themselves naturally began to won- 
der, the first thought, “Why are we invited 
to the office?” and it was perfectly natural 
that they should determine why they were 
coming to the office. These people were in- 
telligent, charging $1300 on a new account on 
which the salary was $1200. They saw it 
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themselves, of course. As they approached 
this credit manager, the mother said, “I 
suppose you are wondering what we are 
doing with all the coats and whether my 
daughter is able to pay for them.” 

I won’t say what his answer was but per- 
haps it was something like this, “Well, this 
is rather a large sale perhaps, or knowing 
that you’d like to have these coats, it is 
nearly the end of the season, knowing that 
you’d like to have the coats as soon as pos- 
sible, it seemed best perhaps for us to just 
have the opportunity of talking with each 
other.” 

The mother volunteered the 
without any questioning that she herself 
owned the house they lived in, that she had 
ample money in two or three different banks, 
that her daughter was a school teacher and 
was buying the other coat, also had a bank 
account where there were several hundred 
dollars, in other words, in a few minutes 


information 


they had given information sufficient to in- 
dicate that they were not only very honor- 
able, very thrifty, people of moral responsi- 
bility but they had ample resources to buy 
a good many coats if they wished. All this 
was done very pleasantly without any cross 
questioning. ‘That is the kind of thing that 
education means, if we are trained. 

Cite an instance in opening an account 
You 
say this comes as a result of experience; 


and in making a large sale of furs. 


this is true, but why not include these ideas 
and methods in an educational course; set 
forth the theory for practical application 
when occasion arises. 

To return to the education of the customer. 
The cost of operating a Retail business is 
great, even under ideal conditions, but the 
percentage of cost increases perceptibly by 
duplication of effort. Making duplicate bills 
is an added expense, and furnishing state- 
ments on which to make payment just be- 
cause the customer does not fully appreciate 
the cost of details. We 
should educate our customers to the impor- 
bill or 


handling these 


tance of presenting the original 
voucher when paying the account. 

I might keep on enumerating various de- 
tails with which the average Credit Man is 
familiar, but it is not my purpose to cover 
all the points at issue, or to make a complete 
outline of a course of study on this subject. 
My purpose is to call attention to the im- 
portance of education in every phase of 
Credit work, and its relation to the buyi:.g 


public which is served thereby. 


The economic waste and the added cost 
of distributing merchandise subject 
worthy of our deepest thought, and insofar 
as this is affected by Credit Department 
methods, it is your duty and mine, and the 
duty of every Credit Manager, to lend his 
or her best efforts in laying the foundation of 
an educational system which will revolution- 
ize the whole Credit problem of America. 


is & 


The Retail merchants of the country are 
supporting this organization; they believe 





in us; they are paying the expenses of these 
Conventions; they look to us to solve the 
Credit problems as they arise in the develop- 
meni They have a 
right to expect results, and they expect us 
to lead the way in order that the results de- 


of modern business. 


sired may be obtained. 

What has been accomplished this year by 
the Department Methods 
mean much to this Association, and to the 
merchants of the country. 


Committee will 


In its completed 
serve as a basis for further 
Much that is em- 
bodied in this report may be incorporated 


form it will 
educational development. 


in a course of study which may be adopted 
for general use in Credit classes among the 
Local Associations. 

I believe, however, that we should go 
further. It may be possible to arrange for 
a study and conference by representatives 
from this Association with leaders in re- 
search work from the Departments of Busi- 
ness Administration in such Universities as 
Harvard and Yale, Boston University, the 
University of Syracuse, and many others of 
which 
There are Retail stores in some of our lead- 


I have no particular knowledge. 
ing cities in which there are research de- 
partments The 


done by these several institutions and stores 


already organized. work 
may be correlated with our own and made 
This, I believe, would even- 


tually lead to an elementary study in busi- 


more effective. 


ness economics, including all the elements 
of Credit education, which may be embodied 
as a basic study in the curriculum of our 
public schools and institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

The younger generation of to-day, and fu- 
ture generations, should have a better op- 
portunity to learn and thereby acquire a 
greater appreciation of the moral ethics of 
business and of business economics, which 
will have a deeper influence on the whole 
social order of the future. 

It is your privilege and mine to live in a 
New World Era; the opportunity is great 
in every field of endeavor. It remains for 
you and for me to apply our efforts to the 
greatest advantage in the particular field of 
work with which we are identified. 

I shall supplement this report by recom- 
mending to the incoming officers of this As- 
sociation that our National Association shall 
inaugurate a Department of Business Educa- 
tion. Thank you for your attention. (Ap- 
plause.) 

..Announcements for the group confer- 
ences in the afternoon... 

PRESIDENT LAWO: If no one has any- 
thing else to bring up, we are adourned 
until tomorrow morning at 9:30. 


ADJOURNMENT 


RURAL CREDIT BUREAU PROBLEMS 
By Frank Field 


Weld County Credit Ass’n, Greeley, Colo. 


Now that half of our population is urban 
the need of efficient credit exchange bureaus 








outside the large trade centers is a very 
vital one to the business and professional 
men. In strictly agricultural districts out- 
side the larger trade centers practically all 
credit and runs from 
one crop season to another. Having had 
experience in organizing and operating seven 
county-wide credit bureaus in Northern and 
Northeastern Colorado, the largest long time 


business is done on 


credit district west of the Mississippi River, 
during the past four years, I have been 
asked by your president to discuss the mat- 
ter of solving the rural credit bureau prob- 
lems. 

My experience has demonstrated that an 
up-to-date credit bureau can be maintained 
successfully in county seat towns from 5,000 
to 10,000 population by making the service 
country-wide and a real factor in the com- 
mercial life of the community served. Serv- 
ice must be emphasized and it must merit 
and receive the support of the business and 
professional men as a community enterprise. 

Merchants in small towns have little con- 
ception of the benefits of a modern credit 
bureau and it is no small task to perfect an 
organization that will take in 90 per cent 
of the business and professional men of 
You not 
only have to convince them that you can 


every trading point in a county. 


furnish them worth while credit information 
that will safeguard their interests, but have 
to do much missionary work to get various 
towns and commercial interests to co-operate 
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Credit Manager Nye 
writes us: 


GENTLEMEN:—For a number of years 
we have used Marsh Finger Pads in our 
office, particularly in the auditing and 


credit departments. We would not 
know how to get along without them. 

I have visited the offices of a good 
many stores here and in other cities and 
seldom found Marsh Pads in use, and in 
such cases usually find that the manager 
has never seen them. 

Whenever I know of a good thing I 
want the other fellow to know about it 
also. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) A. M. Nye, Credit Manager. 


Wilkins Brothers Company 
Department Store, 


Des Moines, Ia. 
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for the mutual benefit of the membership. 
An organization should be established on a 
right basis, be incorporated -as a strictly 
non-profit corporation, have representative 
business men of the various commercial in- 
terests of the county compose your board of 
directors. Adopt a graduated scale of dues 
based upon size of firm and volume of credit 
extended thus giving as complete service to 
the small merchant as to the larger one, 
and each paying an equitable rate. I have 
found that financial support is of secondary 
consideration that business men are always 
willing to pay an adequate fee if they get 
real service. In this connection I will say 
that our rates range from $1 a month for 
doctors and dentists to $5 and $6 a month 
for department stores and larger banks. We 
have raised our rates 25% twice and have 
never lost a member for this reason. In 
order to get the support of merchants in 
smaller villages the Association could well 
afford to furnish service free for several 
months as their ratings and their source of 
information is more valuable to larger trad- 
ing centers than the bureau files are to 
them. So many small town or rural credit 
bureaus fail because they make it a side 
issue in some lawyer’s or real estate or in- 
surance office. 


It must be the chief business of a wide 
awake credit and collection man with an 
increasing force of assistants as the business 
develops. 

It took me two years starting without a 
dollar and only half of salary promised in 
sight to bring about the first county organ- 
ization where a small town organization had 
failed and had not been revived for several 
years. It took me a year to perfect my pres- 
ent organization in the largest county in 
the state with an area as large as many new 
England states, having 500 members in 50 
different trading points. At the request of 
merchants in adjoining counties I have or- 
ganized and put in operation five other 
county organizations. ‘These were smaller 
counties and it being the extension of a suc- 
cessful system, were easier to perfect. 

The first step to take in organizing a 
credit bureau is to make a card record of 
every family and as smaller towns do not 
have up-to-date directories, I would make 
a house-to-house canvass using the following 
blank. (Exhibit “A”.) This gives you 
much valuable information you can get from 
each family readily, stating you are getting 
out a directory for the business men of the 
city and county. These can be placed in 
your files, later recopied on permanent rec- 
ord cards when the information given has 
been verified and references given investi- 
gated. 

While you and your assistants are gather- 
ing this information I would have all 
merchants be preparing rating lists on all 
their customers on blanks like the inclosed, 
(Exhibit “B”) and in order to get as many 
lists in as soon as possible I would agree to 


give every member contributing copy a com- 
bined list of all bad ratings in his class. For 
example, as soon as all grocers had turned 
in their lists would make up a tabulated list 
of names, addresses, amounts owing by all 
delinquents on their lists. The groceryman 
who has been hesitating about joining would 
see the benefits and join when he gets the 
first list. Get out similar lists for other lines 
of trade and then follow this up by getting up 
separate lists for all merchants in smaller 
towns. By setting a definite date for each 
list and getting other members in different 
classes or towns to assist you to get in tardy 
ones will be a big help getting ratings from 
all the membership. With these lists and 
the directory information you are ready for 
business. 


Being a former newspaper man and ad- 
vertising writer I am a great believer in 
publicity and it brings our members big in- 
direct benefits which is appreciated more 
than any other feature of our service. These 
advertisements are of an educational nature 
to crystallize public sentiment in favor of 
prompt payment of bills. They appear reg- 
ularly each month and a pay-up campaign 
is conducted once a year. 

While these lists are being prepared by 
the merchant, the following one-fourth page 
advertisement appears: (Exhibit “C”). This 
one advertisement has increased collections 
25% over normal times. 

Next of importance is to make your record 
of each family complete by taking from tax 
rolls inventory of all property owned, per- 
sonal or real, and place them on your files. 
Next, get out lists of trust deeds, the in- 
cumbrances on real estate and chattel mort- 
gages of record and record them on each 
card. Then keep this record up-to-date by 
posting each day from the public record. 

All bureaus I have-organized give as a 
part of their service a commercial report 
published semi-weekly giving a complete list 
of chattel mortgages, extensions, trust deeds, 
releases, real estate transfers, judgments 
and other instruments filed on record. These 
reports are invaluable to banks, real estate 
dealers, loaning companies, grain and pro- 
duce dealers and of general interest to the 
average merchant as it keeps him posted as 
to mortgages and other incumbrances given 
by their customer. Sometimes an abstract 
firm has been publishing these reports. If 
so, either buy them out or arrange for extra 
copies at a reasonable rate. Many firms 
dealing in loans and mortgages outside of 
the county will want these reports which 
will bring in considerable revenue. Mem- 
bers taking these complete reports pay the 
higher membership rates. The average 
merchant wants only the chattel mortgage 
portion of the report. 

Many bureaus make the mistake of not 
making use of this valuable information af- 
ter they publish it, some not even keeping an 
office file of reports. To make your bureau 
valuable to your members you must keep 





your records up-to-date. If a bank or de- 
partment store knows it can depend upon 
your records it does so and saves. many 
dollars every month by not having to keep 
a record of all items affecting the credit of 
its customers. I know it costs almost as 
much to keep your records up-to-date as to 
publish the reports, but it is economy to the 
membership to do it. These records are also 
invaluable sources of information as you can 
check a previous record for years as to how 
he has met his secured obligations, whether 
he has paid out or lost his farm, has reduced 
or increased his bank loans, on outfit and 
crops, reveals his record as to number of 
automobiles taken back on mortgages, other 
property repossessed and record as to his 
suits or judgments. These, with his pay 
habits, recorded each year by the member- 
ship, gives you a complete check on your 
customer and the experienced credit man 
can tell very readily if a person is a doubt- 
ful or bad risk. You keep in touch with the 
migrating laborer, tenant farmer or me- 
chanic who moves from one part of the 
county to another, leaving a string of bills 
behind him and warn members through the 
semi-monthly credit bulletin of which I will 
speak more fully a little later. These parties 
can usually give one or two good references 
where they came from, but they don’t men- 
tion the ones they still owe. Weld County 
is the largest sugar beet district in the 
United States and does intensive farming. 
Much outside labor is required and, this 
labor, and beet tenants, move from one dis- 
trict to another, especially those who don’t 
make good, and their record follows them, 
which is a big help to the membership. 


Now since the use of the auto is universal 
even in rural districts we find people trade 
in several towns the same day and no 
longer can the merchant or banker know all 
about his customer although he might be in 
daily touch with every merchant in his town. 
One farmer last year borrowed $8,800 from 
seven banks in three different towns without 
security and each thought he owed no one 
else. He was insolvent several times over 
but everyone took it for granted he was all 
right because they had dealt with him before. 
I found scores of similar cases last year 
where our county-wide system saved many 
losses. 


Each of the county bureaus I have organ- 
ized issues a semi-monthly credit bulletin 
and so far as I know no other bureaus out- 
side of large trade centers issue bulletins 
and no other bulletins are nearly as com- 
plete as ours. It gives the combined expe- 
rience of the membership, on slow, doubtful, 
or bad credit risks, names, addresses, and 
amounts owing, how long due are given 
under each heading. These are secured 
through trade investigations, special reports 
from members and delinquent rating lists 
which are continually coming in from the 
membership. These bulletins also give list 
of short and worthless checks, complete list 
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of all judgments and pending suits through- 
out the county, sheritf’s executions, bank- 
ruptcy cases, complete list of all collections, 
filed without collection and adjustment bu- 
reau, and special information, and warn- 
ings abeut fake advertising schemes, fake 
stock selling schemes and worthless check 
artists. A sample of bulletin is herewith 
attached. (Exhibit “D.”) 

So many credit bureaus make the mistake 
of giving no report on party not in their 
files. Our system is so complete that we 
seldom have a call for report on person not 
in file except new resident, but we get a re- 
port if it takes a man all day to get it. 
When you do this your service will be used 
as they can depend on you to get a report if 
one is getable. So many are also afraid of 
giving some voluntary information, giving 
That’s the kind of 
When a 
tenant farmer or laborer with a bad rec- 


too much free service. 
.service your members appreciate. 


ord moves to a new locality, we send writ- 
ten report of party’s past record to every 
member in that town. ‘They have the rec- 
ord ofttimes before the party asks for credit. 
He usually pays cash a few times prepara- 
tory to asking for credit. When a bank or 
merchant wants a report on a new resident 
in that district every other member gets the 
report. When a person makes application 
to a department store for credit and is turned 
down through our office we don’t wait until 
the other stores call. We call them before 
When a “short check” 
artist is reported to be trying to put one over 
we call every store in business district and 
put them next and get sheriff and chief of 


police busy. 


the party gets there. 


We warn the adjoining towns 
and have caught so many of these crooks 
that they pass up our county. We enforce 
the short check law by making arrests of 
the frequent violators. 


Our records are so complete that we can 


show size of farm, exact location, how many 
sons assisting in farm operations, whether 
owned or rented, if rented who owner is, 
location of other farms and owners’ names 


that tenant has operated in previous years, 
kind of crops raised on farms, exact acreage 
as to beets, potatoes, and principal crops 
raised and exact acreage and location of 
every portion of crop mortgaged in addition 
to other information above referred to. In 
order to keep such information up-to-date 
we revise our files annually with tax record 
of 25,000 names and list of beet growers in 
seven factories operating in or near county, 
there being about 5,000 growers. Correct 
addresses with list of 12,000 auto licenses is- 
sued annually and place 100,000 new ratings 
on files. 

One reason why our system interests and 
holds our large membership is because of the 
dividends we pay our members through col- 
lections. In rural communities very few 
stores have collectors and good public col- 
lectors are as scarce as hen’s teeth. Our 
collection and 


adjustment department is 


maintained principally to feed our credit 
files with the detailed information about de- 
linquent debtors from the cases it handles 
as to how they regard their obligations and 
whether they are unable or unwilling to pay. 
It is also a valuable source of information 
in getting information from doctors, drug 
stores and merchants in small towns who do 
not furnisnh us ratings, not being members. 
By reason of having an effective collection 
department you get collections forwarded 
from outside points against new residents 
which enables you to get his past record be- 
fore he asks for credit. 

Our collection department gives real serv- 
ice at a minimum cost and even in such 
times of stress in agricultural regions where 
little or no effort is made to collect by most 
firms, makes an average of 20 collections a 
day aggregating $200. Last year our collec- 
tions amounted to almost $80,000. It keeps 
us in close touch with delinquent debtors 
who are continually moving and helps us 
to teach debtors that they must make an 
effort to meet their debts, and where cir- 
cumstances warrant, we enforce collection 
and it has a salutary effect about paying 
overdue bills to other members. Aside from 
the information gained by cases it handles, 
the collection department brings in a source 
of revenue that helps buy modern equipment 
and keeps files up-to-date, besides rendering 
a service at one-half what private collection 
agencies charge. Our collection department 
is bonded for $5,000 and on the 10th of each 
month we pay our members and clients four 
to five times what they pay us to maintain 
our bureau. Our bureau investigates every 
bankruptcy case filed in our district besides 
advising all interested creditors of condi- 
tions; we saved cost of operation of our 
office last year in two cases. 

The bureau renders a public service in 
furnishing addresses, we having the only 
county and only up-to-date city directory 
and give full credit information to farmers 
about tenants as we are trying to educate 
land owners to their responsibility of know- 
ing the true conditions and general standing 
of their tenants before asking merchants and 
bankers to assist in financing them. 

Our bureau spends as much time assisting 
honest farmers or laborers overcome their 
financial difficulties as it does enforcing col- 
lections on those that could pay but fail to 
do so. Pools have been formed in many 
cases and the office is acting as trustee for 
creditors on several farms and in many 
cases creditors will receive as much as the 
entire membership pays to operate our office 
this year. 

In conclusion some of you may think a 
rural credit bureau is a small job, but when 
you consider our membership is 500 or more 
than double that of Mr. Reed’s efficient or- 
ganization in Denver that we have over 
50,000 records in county with 60,000 popu- 
lation and put out 12,000 to 15,000 8x14 


mimeograph sheets of credit information 


each week, and that we average 200 reports 
a day, half of them written and have given 
one firm report on 5,000 parties last 90 days 
you can tell something of the volume of the 
work of the bureau. We have eight em- 
ployees with average income of $2000 a 
month whereas two years #go we had one 
employee and income of $1,500 a year. What 
we have done, any other community can do. 

COL. BLACKSTONE: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen of the convention: The 
first part of the report of the Committee on 
Credit Department Methods, that is subdi- 
vided in your program, is “The Analysis of 
Accounts and its Bearing on the Collection 
System.” It will be presented by our former 
President, Sidney E. Blandford. Mr. Bland- 
ford. (Applause.) 

MR. BLANDFORD: Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen of the convention: It was 
my pleasure to serve with Col. Blackstone 
and the other members of the Committee at 
Pittsburgh in the preparation of this re- 
port. We gave as much time and study to 
this thing as seemed possible and our ideas 
are set forth in this report as clearly and 
fully as seemed advisable. If you will turn 
to section 33 in the report of the Department 
Methods Committee, you will find that part 
of the report on which I am to speak very 
briefly. 

My conception of the handling of this 
phase of the report is this: It is not for me 
to prepare an address or to attempt to make 
an address on this feature of the report. 
What we want really is a discussion and 
it is my intention simply to review briefly 
what we have tried to bring out here and 
then it will be my pleasure, if I am per- 
mitted to do so, to help you in the discus- 
sion of this feature of the report. If it is 
so well handled that there is no need of 
any discussion, then you 
credit to the Committee. 
33, part “A.” 

Par. 33 (a). 
keep Acconnts Receivable as liquid as the policy 


must give the 
Let us read article 


“It is desirable and essential to 


of the store will permit.’ It is important to 
compile the totals by months, thus enabling the 
Credit Manager to determine what percentage 
of the total outstanding is overdue and the pe- 
riod covered by the total classified as over due. 
Such accounts should be listed or tabulated in 
order that the larger amounts may be more rea- 
dily recognized and treated accordingly.” 

I think perhaps in our respective offices 
we think of the period where we are con- 
demning accounts, we are more likely to 
say we are dunning our accounts, we are 
dunning our ledgers, or this is the dunning 
period. I tried to impress upon those who 
are identified with our particular force in 
our business that dunning means analysis, 
dunning accounts means analyzing the ac- 
counts and whether or not the bookkeeper 
or some person is detailed to do that par- 
ticular work, regardless as to who may per- 
form the operation, the dunning of an ac- 
count means an analysis. 

In the first place, we are interested in 
knowing if the 


account is overdue. It 
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means nothing to me and I assume it means 
nothing to you as credit men to know that 
Mrs. Jones owes you $5,000.00. Unless it 
is very much over the limit, or perhaps 
we'd better get down to smaller figures. 
Supposing a sale comes up for $500.00 and 
the authorizer or the proper person presents 
his memorandum of the sale and says this 
customer is already owing $300, the limit on 
the account is $500 and here is a sale for 
$500. You are interested of course in know- 
ing as to whether or not the account for that 
amount should be passed over the limit but 
you are more particularly interested in 
knowing if that part of the account is over- 
due. 

Now then, assuming that the $500 or $300 
already owing is not overdue. Let us assume 
that the limit is $500, you have $300 and 
there is $500 more to be added which would 
make $800. You are interested in knowing, 
I assume, as to the character of the mer- 
chandise. We'll say that the new sale is 
for personal requirements. If it is only one 
item, it is easy for you to determine in your 
mind, perhaps to add a little psychology, to 
determine as to whether that particular cus- 
tomer is in a position perhaps, based on the 
information of their ability, to have that 
particular item. But supposing that item is 
a luxury and supposing the $300 already 
on the account is luxuries, that is something 
you want to know and something you must 
determine. 

Now in analyzing the ledger account as 
it stands at the dunning period, you want 
to know the months. If a customer is ow- 
ing three, four or five months, certainly that 
is very important information. But another 
feature of the account which is important is 
its analysis as to the conduct of the account 
from month to month. 

Now we cannot help ourselves if our 
customers do not buy liberally. Small ac- 
counts are desirable because very often with 
our small accounts the same people are pay- 
ing cash in the store. We cannot eliminate 
an account because it is small, because the 
purchases are small, but at the same time 
we should take cognizance of the fact, but 
to my point of view the very important 
thing we should determine is whether or 
not the account is profitable. And I have 
in mind more particularly the conduct. of 
the account by the customer in its relation 
to the merchandise. 

If 30% or 40% or 50% or as sometimes 
happens 60% of the merchandise charged is 
returned, and more particularly if the ac- 
count is only an average small account, I 
question as to whether or not it is possible 
to make money on such an account. But 
figures are very often misleading. Suppose 
in the analysis of an account the total pur- 
chases for the year are $1200 and you say 
that $600 has been returned. The account 
shows a merchandise credit of $600. That 
in itself is not the kind of information that 
you want. That 600 may have been one 


item of furniture, it may have been a rug, 
the $1200 may have represented perhaps 
one or two hundred items. It may have 
represented fifty or more items. The kind 
of merchandise that you are selling in your 
store, if you consider a department store, 
very often the small items are profitable 
but at the same time they do not total very 
largely and therefore if you are going to 
understand your account, you must under- 
stand every detail. 

In this particular instance you should 
know as to whether or not the total credits 
represent an equal amount in items, whether 
the total amount averages in the same pro- 
portion in the number of items on your ac- 
count. Then it seems to me you have a 
correct analysis. 

If an account is unprofitable, even if the 
bills are paid promptly, if you have fifty or 
one hundred thousand charge accounts and 
if 20% of your accounts are unprofitable 
by reason of the conduct in operation of 
that account on the part of the customer, 
you ought to know it. Whether or not it is 
necessary for you to report that information 
to somebody higher in authority, I think the 
credit manager who has proper control 
should not be required to do so. It is for 
him to determine, it is his responsibility and 
he should take whatever action is necessary. 

Now it may perhaps be in order for me 
to say something on what I do personally. 
I shall not go into detail but my method of 
operation is when I find an account does not 
come up to our standard, I simply write the 
customer and ask the customer when it is 
at their convenience, at his or her con- 
venience, to call at the Credit Department. 
I write a rather cordial letter, end it up in 
some way so that there will be an expres- 
sion of cordiality so that the customer will 
not feel perhaps that they are coming to 
the office for some very serious matter and 
they will in fear and _ trembling. 
When they come, just sit down quietly and 
talk over the situation just as you would in 
your own home or just as you would with 
one of your associates in your own office. 
Let us read the balance of Paragraph 33 
(b). 

Par. 33 (b). “A separate division known as 
Suspense Ledger provides a means of central- 
izing accounts which require special attention 
by reason of the length of time outstanding, or 
other consideration, and removes the account 
from the Active Ledger thereby saving time by 
preventing a duplication of effort on the part of 
the ledger clerk. The amount so carried in the 
Suspense Ledger will remain as a separate divi- 
sion of the controlled figures of Accounts Re- 
ceivable, until such time as the balance of any 
given period may be charged to Profit and Loss. 
Accounts carried in the Suspense Ledger should 
be under the direct supervision of the credit 
manager or the first assistant credit manager. 
In large stores there should be included in the 


duties of this assistant that of collection man- 
ager.” 


come 


Now I think that explains itself without 


going into any great detail. I am a great 


believer in keeping our accounts, our led- 





gers, clear and in good condition. I don’t 
believe that we should deceive ourselves 
and certainly no credit man intends to de- 
ceive the firm, his employer. Let us be 
frank and open with ourselves at all times. 
We should know, for instance, if on the 
first day of March, we'll say, we have an 
outstanding balance of a million dollars, we 
should know how much, what proportion of 
that million dollars is over 60 days, over 
That is 
We should 
have those figures at our command at all 
times. 


90 days or over six months old. 
something that we should have. 


Certainly the very large proportion 
of your outstanding figure at the first of the 
month means 30 or 60 days. But you are 
more interested, you should be more inter- 
ested in knowing what percentage of that 
total goes back beyond the 60 and more par- 
ticularly beyond the 90 day period. 

Now when an account is closed for any 
reason, if a customer closes the account for 
personal reasons, they usually pay it up, 
that is another matter, but assuming that we 
close an account because they owe us too 
much, because it is doubtful, let us close it 
up, let us take it out of the Active Ledger 
and put it so that it can be under our direct 
supervision and where it will not be subject 
to a duplication of effort by taking it up 
month after month. If it is dead, even if 
it is good, if it is dead why let’s consign 
the dead to the proper department of our 
accounts, the proper subdivision of our ac- 
counts. That is what we mean by the Sus- 
pense Ledger. I say by all means at the 
end of certain periods, if your policy calls 
for a cleaning up of the books in three 
months, why let’s clean them up in three 
months. If it is six months or a year, at 
that period let’s get rid of all the items 
that are undesirable, that are slow, even 
if they are good and I assume that most of 
you charge off a great many accounts and 
perhaps run into good sized amounts that 
are perfectly good but for reasons of book- 
keeping and in keeping with the policy of 
your store, you like to clean up your books, 
place them in a Suspense Ledger where they 
are under the direct supervision of the men 
in charge. They are just as good and can 
be looked after just as readily as if the 
ledger account is open. Paragraph 34 reads 
as follows: 

Par. 34. “In calculating the monthly per 
centages of collections on the amount outstand- 
ing, deferred Payment and Special Contract Ac- 
counts should be carried as separate items.” 

That is a very important matter, of course 
If you have only one class of accounts, why 
then there is only one class of accounts. if 
you have three or four or half a dozen 
classes of accounts, they should be so classi- 
fied. If I write to one of my associates in 
St. Louis, for instance, who is doing as I 
suppose business similar to our own, and I 
ask for certain percentages, in order to treat 
the reply with any degree of intelligence I 
must have some idea, I must know as to his 








60 





method of classifying his accounts and mak- 
ing up certain percentages. 

For instance, in our own business, this is 
merely as an example, quite a large per- 
centage of our charge business is contract 
accounts. ‘They run into very large figures. 
Then we have special time accounts in addi- 
tion to the furniture which we sell on terms 


In addi- 


tion to the regular merchandise, there is the 


perhaps from three to six months. 


special merchandise such as sewing machines, 
pianos, talking machines, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, those are all special ac- 
counts and as such would be so classified 
and if you ask me for percentages, I want 
to give you percentages based on each classi- 
fication. The total percentage may be equal, 
at the same time it does not convey the in- 
formation that you want. So let us remem- 
ber when we are passing out information, 
let us try to pass it out in such a way as 
may be readily and properly interpreted by 
the person receiving it. Paragraph 35 reads: 

Par. 33. “The 
general cleaning up of the books quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually as the policy of the store 
This should include items in 
dispute, debit and credit which 
may accumulate, bad accounts, doubtful accounts, 
closed on which col- 


ideal system provides for a 


may determine. 


sundry items 


and accounts permanently 
lection will be very slow.’ 

That takes in what I have already talked 
about excepting this very simple matter but 
We all know that in 
a business perhaps where there are twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty, or a hundred thousand 
accounts that are more or less active during 


a very important one. 


the year, we all know that there are little 
balances that accumulate, debit and credit 
balances. Every item on your books means 


work, means labor and labor costs money. 


Now let us eliminate everything that cre- 
ates cost and therefore it is just as important 
from the standpoint of efficiency and from 
the standpoint of economy which goes with 
efficiency that we ‘should clean up at fre- 
quent intervals all these small items which 
accumulate for various reasons and I like 
to feel sure and I am sure that most of you 
and perhaps all of you feel that at several 
periods consistent with the system in your 
store that you look out on your office and 
feel, “Well, my books are absolutely clean so 
far as it is humanly possible to do so.” If 
I can be of further service in answering 
any questions, it will give me great pleasure. 
( Applause.) 

COL. BLACKSTONE: It is proper for 
me to read to you several sentences from the 
Foreword of this report that may be appro- 
priate for you to understand at this time. 
One of them is this: 

“This Committee has undertaken a preliminary 
study which will form a basis for discussion and 
enlargement in keeping with the march of prog- 
ress in this important element of retail business.” 
Meaning the operation of a credit depart- 
ment in a department store. Another sen- 
tence is this: 
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“The report should be recompiled after this 


in accordance with the decisions of 


” 


convention 
the convention. 


That means that if the convention does 
not make any decisions, the report will be 
referred by the incoming President to the 
new Committee on Credit Department Meth- 
ods and this report used as a basis for their 


study during the coming year. I will read 


portions of the report, the first being Para- 
graph 1. 


ror. i. “A the Committee on 
Credit Department Methods was held at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, October 25th to 
28th, inclusive, and on portions of the days of 
the 29th and 30th, 1920. (The expenses of the 
meeting were paid for by the firms represented.) 

Par. 2. “Members in attendance were: D. W. 
Ahl, The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit; Franklin 
Blackstone, Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, Chair- 
Blandford, R. H. White & Co., 
Boston; John H. Barrett, Stewart & Co., Balti- 
more; Irving C. Brown, L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark, N. J.; E. W. Knapp, Mabley & Carew 
Co., Cincinnati; President George A. Lawo, John 
Gerber Co., Memphis. 

“The subject discussed was ‘The Best System 
for the Operation of a Credit Department of a 
Department Store’.” 


meeting of 


man; Sidney E. 


I am going to read just a few excerpts 
from this report to impress upon this con- 
vention the necessity for standardizing some 
of the terms, forms and opinions that have 
been used so long in our conventions and 
by us in the common practice of our credit 
work. 

This report is made under the headings 
of “Majority and “Minority 
Opinions.” That was to permit of a greater 


Decisions” 


diversity of thought and expression and also 
for the purpose of soliciting from the dele- 
gates present at this convention and the 
members who will read this report in the 
“Credit World,” their opinions, in writing, 
to be presented to the Committee for 1922 
so that they will have a better basis for 
working and standardizing than your pres- 
ent Committee has had. 

“Par. 4. The name of the office that operates 
the credit or charge business of a store should 
be the Department of Accounts.” The minority 
is of the opinion that “in large establishments 
where there is a separation of Credit Granting 
and Collections from Bookkeeping, Auditing and 
Bill Adjusting, the name should be Credit De- 
partment. In stores wherein these three sub- 
divisions of credit control are under the super- 
vision of the Credit Manager, the proper desig- 
nation should be the Department of Accounts.” 

With the permission of your President 
and in accordance with the wishes of the 
Committee, we would like to have a vote 
on the question as to how this convention 
stands as to whether the proper designation 
should be the Department of Accounts or 
the Credit Department. All in favor of 
the Department of Accounts, please 
raise their right hands. A large majority of 
those voting favor designating it as “The 
Credit Department.” 

“Tee.. §. 


will 


The title of the person in charge 


of the Department of Accounts or the Credit 
Department should be the Credit Manager.” 


Two members of the Committee were 
favorable to the title, “Manager, Depart- 
ment of Accounts.” In order to present this 
matter to this convention for the use of the 
new Committee, all those in favor of the 
title of Credit Manager will raise their right 
hands. Is it unanimous? Will those in 
favor of the title, Manager, Department of 
Accounts, raise their right hands? I see 
none in favor of the latter designation. The 
new Committee will incorporate the title 
“Credit Manager” in the report next year. 

“Par. 10. In stores doing a large credit busi- 
ness, the Department of Accounts is one of the 
greatest units of store service. Its im- 
portance can be determined by the magnitude 
of the volume of charge sales, by the percentage 
of charge sales in proportion to total sales, by 
the service rendered in supplying names of good 
customers to the advertising office.” 


single 


The next paragraph to which I call your 
attention is 13. 


“Par. 13. When customers apply for an ac- 
count, their credit information, includes 
the naming of references is of such a personal, 
private and highly confidential character as to 
warrant them to expect that adequate facilities 
will be provided for receiving it in a manner 
consistent with its importance. The arrangement 
of desks should be such as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of embarrassment either by the intrusion 
of a disinterested person in the transaction or by 
the conversation being overheard.” 


which 


I have been in many credit departments, 
and so have many of you, in which inade- 
quate facilities are provided for interview- 
ing customers. Your Committee considers this 
very important and that when you go back 
home to your own stores you should con- 
sider as one of the essentials of real credit 
service, the proper arrangement of 
office in order to meet with the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee as made in Paragraph 
13. 

We will divert for a moment to hear 
from our good friend, Mr. W. T. Snider of 
St. Louis, Credit Manager for Scruggs, Van- 
dervoort and Barney Dry Goods Company on 
the “Credit Department as a Unit of Store 
Service.” Mr. W. T. Snider. (Applause.) 

MR. SNIDER: Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen: The Credit Department as a 
unit of store service, its value, and what 
functions it should take other than the pass- 
ing on applications and collections. The 
Credit Department as a unit today is differ- 
ent, a great deal more so, than it has ever 
been before. It is being recognized as one 
of the main departments of every establish- 
ment. A few years back the Credit Depart- 
ment was looked upon, and the Credit Man- 
ager, more as a clerical man doing the func- 
tions of a bookkeeper, etc., but today the 
situation is changed greatly. 

Our value as a unit to our organization 
is appreciated and looked up to by our 
superiors, our executives, and they appreci- 
ate the value that we can be as a business 
builder. That can be done in many ways. 
For instance, as a producer of business, we 
have an applicant for credit. We talk 
along casually about their application and 


your 
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their affairs if they are an outside customer. 
We learn that maybe they are building a 
new home, they need furnishings, decora- 
tions, etc. I believe then it is worthy of 
your time to take that customer and put her 
in the hands of your contract man, let him 
talk to her, see when her home is going to 
be completed and what we can do along 
that line and I know of a number of in- 
stances that this has proved quite profitable, 
getting us very good orders. 

In other ways, you turn a list of your new 
accounts over to your mail order depart- 
ment, or to your advertising department for 
their literature, etc., and you will find that 
a great deal of business will be derived 
from that source. 


I feel, and I believe the majority of the 
credit men feel today, that they are as much 
a selling feature as they are of credit man 
because the volume of business done in your 
stores reacts back to your interests and your 
welfare and the executives are realizing that 
phase of it more and more today and I be- 
lieve, why in many instances in many stores, 
that this is not recognized as it should be is 
the fault of the credit man himself in not 
taking the initiative and making his im- 
portance felt and show that he is something 
more than a clerk in that establishment. 


I don’t know what I can say further along 
that line but I feel that every credit man 
should be awake to the opportunity to make 
themselves just as valuable along the selling 
end of it as they are in their own particular 
phase of the work because they both go hand 
in hand and when that time is realized, you 
will find that your employer will recognize 
that fact and you will be looked up to and 
you will not be domineered by the different 
department heads over the house. I thank 
you. (Applause.) 

COL. BLACKSTONE: It is neither our 
intention to take each item of this report this 
morning nor to take up each item before 
this convention. The Committee believes 
that each delegate who is interested in 
Credit Department work will take this re- 
port and study it. We will only bring to 
your attention this morning, for discussion 
at a later time, some of the essential things 
referred to in the report. 

Paragraph 19. “The credit and collection sys- 
tem must be determined by the volume of credit 
business. When the duties of the Credit Man- 
ager reach a point where a division is desirable, 
portions of his duties should be divided among 
his assistants, by alphabetical arrangement. These 
Principal assistants should be known as Assistant 
Credit Managers and Divisional Credit Man- 


agers.” 

That means that there may be credit de- 
partments of such size that it would be nec- 
essary to have one, two, or three assistant 
credit managers in addition to the Divi- 
sional Credit Managers. I merely explain 
so that it will eliminate misunderstanding 
and possibly unnecessary discussion. The 
Paragraph continues: 


“These men should exercise the function of 
the Credit Manager in taking and analyzing ap- 
plications for credit and in the details of col- 


lections; subject 


supervision.” 


always to his counsel and 
“One division of the credit work should in- 
clude a Divisional Credit Manager in charge of 
Special Contract Sales and one or 
Deferred Payment Accounts.” 


more for 


When we say one we mean that if the 
volume of business in any particular store 
is large enough to warrant it, there should be 
no hesitation in making the word plural to 
the degree of efficiency necessitated by the 
demands of the business. 

“Par. 20. Each of these Credit Men should be 
assisted by such stenographers, typists and clerks 
as their work requires.” 

We find throughout the country a great 
tendency on the part of some merchants and, 
remember, I am saying some merchants, not 
all merchants, to restrict the number of em- 
ployees in the Credit Department below 
what it really should be to secure proper 
and efficient work of that Department. We 
emphasize this to you so that you will not 
become one of those who subserve your- 
selves to the point of losing efficiency by at- 
tempting to do more than the maximum of 
admitted ability. (Applause.) 

The balance of the recommendations in 
regard to divisional credit managers will be 
left to you to read. 

Another point we think worthy of calling 
to your attention is this: 

Paragraph 24: “As soon as an application for 
an account has been made, many customers in- 
dicate a desire to purchase at once. When this 
is done, the handling of the transaction can be 
facilitated by giving the customer gummed stick- 
ers that contain the name of the Divisional Credit 
Manager in whose division the account will be 
entered or to whom the application will be re- 
ferred for action as soon as the customer has 
left the office. And the form that we recom- 
mend reads as follows: 

“Attach this to sales check so that it will be 
referred to 

MR. BLANK 
Department of Accounts 
Before Delivery of Merchandise.” 

Now those words, “Before Delivery of 
Merchandise” are entered for the purpose of 
preventing any other employee than the Di- 
visional Credit Manager, or charge author- 
izer delivering merchandise when the Divi- 
sional Credit Manager is not prepared to 
pass charges to that account. Many forms 
have been in use in different places but 
some of them do not specify “before de- 
livery of merchandise” and many credit men 
have found themselves very much _ incon- 
venienced by deliveries having been made 
through misunderstandings on the part of 
floor men and sales persons. This is in- 
tended to eliminate the delivery feature 


when such delivery is not to be authorized 
by the Divisional Credit Man, or his as- 
sistants. 

The Committee believes that every appli- 
cant for credit should be notified of the ac- 
tion taken in regard to the application for 
credit and they recommend in paragraph 30 
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that the letter of notification should contain 
the following features. 

Par. 30. “It should be addressed to the person 
in whose name the account is opened, The 
terms should be clearly stipulated, when advis- 
able the limit should be stated. 

“The store system of identification should be 
explained, there should be an expression of 
thanks for or appreciation of the opportunity to 
be of service to the customer and the letter should 
be signed by the Divisional Credit Manager who 
will handle that account in the future.” 


The Committee also believes, as indicated 
in paragraph 31, that when an account is 
guaranteed, the guarantor should always be 
notified in writing of the acceptance of the 
guarantee. Its acceptance should be sent by 
registered mail and receipt for delivery re- 
quested. As a matter of equity and good 
policy the amount of the liability of the 
guarantor should be stated in the guarantee 
and we recommend it in paragraph 32. 

Passing over in the report to the matter 
of Indexes, in paragraph 38 the Committee 
says: 

“Par. 38. 
portant 


Indexing is an exceptionally im- 
factor in authorizing and those used 
should conform to the following requisites: Ac- 
curacy, first. Visibility, 
in the order named. 


speed and durability 
An index fails of its pur- 
pose and its functions when its records are im- 
properly kept.” 

We have in Paragraph 42 a recommenda- 
tion: 

“Par. 42. It is recommended that the word 
Suspended be the standardized word for use for 
accounts that are stopped by 
long overdue.” 


The Committee desires a vote on that 
paragraph by this convention. All those in 
favor of the use of that word in all Credit 


Departments will give their consent by say- 
ing, “aye.” 


reason of being 


..Unanimous vote in favor of Sus- 
pended... 

Remember that when you answer any in- 
quiries in the future and an account is closed 
by reason of its being slow in payment or 
too long overdue, use the word, “Suspended.” 
Some of you know how many other different 
kinds of words are used that are unintel- 
ligible unless you know the system of the 
particular store. 

Paragraph 50. 


charge customers. 


The identification of 

I am going to ask Mr. 
McMullen to kindly read paragraph 50 for 
me. I always like to call on Mac to read 
something during a convention: he does it 
so admirably. 

.-Mr. McMullen reads paragraph 50... 

COL. BLACKSTONE: Paragraph 51 reads 
as follows: 

“The use of the coin system as an authorizing 
medium for charge sales is not conducive to com- 
plete credit control. Its efficiency depends upon 
the manner in which Suspended and Closed Ac- 
counts are checked and the amount that can be 
delivered on an unchecked coin.” 

As you all know, some stores, on unchecked 
coins, they deliver merchandise to the 
amount of $5. In other stores to the amount 
of $10. In other stores to a larger amount. 
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In some stores the delivery of merchandise 
on an unchecked coin is made according to 
the standard of prices in various depart- 
ments; such as in the men’s clothing depart- 
ment, an unchecked coin is good for immedi- 
ate delivery without further authorization 
from the charge authorizer to the amount of 
fifty, seventy-five or a hundred dollars. 

“Paragraph 52. Complete credit control, in 
any system requires authorization of all charge 
sales before delivery of merchandise.” 

We wish to impress upon you, upon the 
convention and upon the merchants of the 
country the fact that complete credit control 
can only be obtained by charge authoriza- 
tion at the proper source; the Credit Depart- 
ment. 

On the subject of complete credit control, 
we immediately think of the question of the 
“Divisional Credit Manager and his im- 
portance as a factor in Credit Department 
We will now hear from Mr. D. W. 
Ahl, representing the J. L. Hudson Company 
of Detroit, a member of this Committee. 
Mr. Ahl. (Applause.) 

MR. AHL: Mr. Chairman, fellow mem- 
bers, Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion: 


work.” 


In ovr report we cover the Divisional 
Credit Manager and his importance in credit 
work. I have made a few additional notes 
which I will read to you. 

..Reads prepared paper... (Applause.) 

COL. BLACKSTONE: Your attention is 
invited to paragraph 62. And also to para- 
graph 63, not for the purpose of discussing 
it at this minute but so that you may study 
it and the forms in both 62 and 63 and be 
prepared to give an opinion on it when 
your President brings this subject again to 
discussion on 
Paragraph 66 we feel of 
such importance to read to you. 


your attention for general 


Friday morning. 


-Reads paragraph 66... 

We consider it proper to bring to your at- 
tention the amount of work.of the Divisional 
Credit Manager and to state that paragraph 
66 is the opinion of the Committee for 1921. 
The subject, however, should receive further 
study, on a statistical basis, during the com- 
ing year. 

MR. ROSENFIELD: Is that active ac- 
counts or the entire accounts on the ledger? 

COL. BLACKSTONE: 


their division. 


8,000 accounts in 
They would also follow up 
the active accounts in their own section 
which would really mean that they would be 
handling 8,000 accounts on which they would 
be working actively. When an account would 
become permanently inactive or inactive for 
a long period and they knew that such in- 
activity would occur for a long period, the 
ledger sheet should be removed. 

It is not the intention of your Committee 
to take up your time this morning in a 
general discussion, but to prepare you to 
discuss these things when President Lawo 
brings the subject to your attention again 
for discussion. I will read paragraph 85. 


“Par. 85. This report is submitted in antici- 
pation of it being accepted as a preliminary study 
of the subject ‘The Best System for the Opera- 
tion of a Credit Department of a Department 
Store,’ and that it may serve as a means of dis- 
cussion at the Annual Convention for 1921, and 
thus serve the new Committee for 1922 as a 
basis for arriving at a decision on a System that 
will be worthy of the indorsement of this As- 
sociation.” 

The Committee makes this as a definite 
recommendation, but it would be satisfactory 
to the Committee to have sub-committees of 
the original committee to report back to the 
Chairman of the General Committee on 
Credit Department Methods. We make this 
recommendation in the spirit that it will im- 
prove the opportunities for study of Credit 
Department Methods and we must leave it 
to the new President and the new Board 
of Directors and to you to say how it shall 

be done. 

I am going to take this opportunity to read 
to you paragraph 87. 

. ‘Reads paragraph 87... 

The men that I refer to are D. W. Ahl, J. 
B. Auerbach, John H. Barrett, Sidney E. 
Blandford, Irving C. Brown, E. W. Knapp, 
W. T. Snider, M. J. Solon, and our Presi- 
dent, Mr. Lawo, who were all members of 
the Committee. (Applause.) 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


HE Thursday morning session was 
7 aaa to order at 9:30 by President 
Lawo. 

I have a telegram from Washington, D. 
C., addressed to me as President. 

“Appreciating the great service your As- 
sociation and its members are rendering, it 
is a matter of sincere regret that the pres- 
sure here prevents the Department of Com- 
merce from being represented. Please con- 
sider this as an evidence of interest in your 
Association. 

Herbert Hoover, Sec. 
of Commerce.” 
( Applause.) 

We shall call upon the second lady on 
our program who will talk on “Credit Co- 
operation from the View Point of-a Mer- 
chant’s Association Secretary.” It is a great 
pleasure to me to introduce Mrs. R. L. 
Bewley, Secretary Retail Merchant’s Asso- 
ciation, Austin, Texas. (Applause.) 

MRS. BEWLEY: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen of the convention: In analyz- 
ing my subject I would define Credit Co- 
operation as the co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion of those whose duty it is to dispense 
credit toward seeing to it that those who are 
entitled to it get it. This brings the question 
of what is credit, and who is entitled to it. 
A good many people, I know, would be dis- 
posed to give the same definition that Johnny 
gave when the Sunday School teacher asked 
him, “What is a lie?” 
~ Johnny said, “It is an abomination in the 
sight of the Lord and an everpresent help 
in time of trouble.” 


Although we are admonished by Holy 
Writ to “owe no man anything” I do not 
believe that credit is an abomination in the 
sight of the Lord or that the apostle intended 
that he should be so construed as to inter- 
fere with the convenience of commerce or 
prevent anyone from giving or receiving 
help in time of trouble. ,Rather I am dis 
posed to believe exactly what he said, “Owe 
no man anything,” which means, do exactly 
what you say you will do, exactly when you 
Pay your debts when 
they are due, do not disappoint your creditor 


said you would do it. 


and you then owe him nothing. 

This brings me to the conclusion that any 
man is entitled to credit who pays his debts 
and does not try to impose on those who 
have confided in him. As a man’s reputa- 
tion and as sometimes circumstances produce 
a reputation that is not in line with a char- 
acter, so sometimes credit is built up by a 
carefully designed and acquired reputation. 
Again some men do not receive the credit 
to which they are entitled by reason of un- 
toward circumstances that could neither be 
foreseen nor prevented. 

The task of the credit dispenser would be 
to determine, first, what is the character of 
the person applying? Is it founded on truth, 
honor and justice? Does he respect his fel- 
low man? Is his reputation in line with the 
estimate of his character? Does he provide 
well for those who are dependent upon him? 
Is he diligent, ambitious, industrious? What 
is his earning power? Is it increasing or 
decreasing? 

These are questions for the credit dis- 
penser to decide and as human minds differ 
so may many men decide differently. In 
order, therefore, that every man may have 
the credit to which he is entitled, those whose 
duty it is to dispensé credit should so work 
together that each person who is entitled to 
commercial credit may get it, all that he is 
entitled to and no more. 

The credit man must estimate how much 
credit his business will stand and then di- 
If he al- 
lows only a limited few to have all his 


vide it among all his customers. 


credit he not only cripples his own business 
but that of the commercial world to which 
he belongs. The credit man is, in an in- 
tangible way, the co-operator and co-ordina- 
tor of his customers, the man who makes 
the wheels go round and keeps the machin- 
ery working smoothly. The credit man must 
have his office so organized that he can free 
himself to see that the machinery, in his 
department, is kept office 
should be supplied with proper facilities for 
carrying on his business. 


running. His 


He must have 
cards, filing cabinets and ali kinds of proper 
equipment if he is to do the best work for 
his employer. 

The men and women working in a credit 
office should be men and women who are 
not afraid to work, that are not forever 
watching the clock. They should have 
what we call “stick-ability” and they should 
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be willing to stick to a job no matter how 
hard it was. 

As I said before, the minds of men differ 
and in determining the amount of credit each 
individual is entitled to there is a wide 
range of opinion among credit dispensers. 
This is sometimes influenced by competition 
and some are inclined to take unwarranted 
risks in order to beat the other fellow. 
Right here is where the need of co-operation 
of an organized nature is apparent. Every 
person’s credit should be fixed and no one 
should be encouraged or allowed to exceed 
his limit. 

The way to co-operate is to co-operate. 
In the multitude of council there is wisdom. 
People cannot co-operate without a co- 
This truth is well recognized, 
hence the establishment of credit organiza- 
tions. The secretary, or other functioning 
oficer of the organization, can gather the 
opinions of each member, boil them down, 
strike an average and come nearer getting 
the proper estimate of a man’s rights to 
credit than any one person can do. 


operator. 


Now if the association has a membership 
that is actually willing to co-operate the 
oficer can co-ordinate them so as to bring 
almost exact results in every instance. ‘To 
this end it is well to work to have members 
open no new accounts without first calling 
the bureau to see if the party is known. If 
the customer is a new man in town find all 
the information possible as to where he came 
from, references he can give, etc., and give 
this into the bureau to assist the secretary in 
the compiling of information. If every mem- 
ber would use the card system in gathering 
this information and furnish all such in- 
formation gathered to the bureau it would 
be a long step toward co-operation by co- 
ordination. 

Members should pledge themselves not to 
open an account without getting a rating 
from the association and if this rating shows 
the person applying to be beyond or too 
near the limit, credit should be refused. I 
know it is dificult to get all members to do 
this. In practical experience I have seen 
some merchants who howled their heads off 
at the failures of the credit rating bureaus, 
when they had done no‘hing to assist the 
organization more than to pay their dues 
and these had been paid in reluctantly, had 
not looked upon the secretary as a co-opera- 
tor but had gone ahead handing out their 
credit right and left without regard to any- 
body or anything. 

I believe the whole work of the organiza- 
tion should be with the idea of giving mu- 
tual benefit, to co-operate in order that the 
honest man and woman might be known as 
such. I believe the great majority of people 
are inherently honest, that they want to 
pay their debts promptly and do not want to 
impose upon the other fellow. Well, why 
don’t they? Chiefly because the credit dis- 
Penser spoils them. He is afraid to talk 








plainly with his customer advising him if 
his credit has begun to lag. Afraid to say 
no, he allows the customer to just run along 
until he gets to floundering in a bad reputa- 
tion and is pounced upon and forced down 
and under the quagmire of credit oblivion, 
when if he has been given clear headed ad- 
vice, been made to see that his character 
and reputation was slipping he might have 
come safely through and been able to take 
his place among those who are making of 
our grand nation a God fearing and an up- 
right people. 

My few years of experience, as a retail 
secretary have taught me that today’s com- 
mercialism is founded upon credit, that the 
man who handles credits must be the biggest 
man in a business. Therefore he must be a 
student, a man well versed in commercial 
subjects, a man who keeps abreast of the 
times, keeps himself strong in mind and 
body and makes of himself one in whom 
his employer and his customers have im- 
plicit confidence. 

In order to do this he must have schooling 
and the greatest schooling he can get is 
through his fellow credit men. He must 
attend their meetings, where all men of 
all minds come together to discuss questions 
of credit. The old days of business jeal- 
ousies have disappeared. The real live 
business man of today no longer feels that 
he must keep the best ideas he has from 
his competitor, that the door next to him 
does not mean something to his business. 
But he has come to realize that by helping 
the fellow next door or the fellow across the 
street he is building up his own business as 
well. He realizes that if he has found a 
secret to help his business he must give it 
to his fellow men for by so doing general 
commercialism is helped and when the credit 
morale of a community rises business in 
general increases. 

A few weeks ago it was my privilege and 
pleasure to have been sent to California to 
attend a convention of National Wholesale 
Men, visit Mount Tamalpias overlooking 
beautiful San Francisco, its Gate, the Golden 
Gate, the gateway of the West. When we 
got on the little trolley car at the foot of 
the mountain and looked up to the top of 
that great high mountain, going hundreds 
and hundreds of feet into the sky, it looked 
impossible to think that engineering feats 
could be accomplished to carry us to the top 
of that great mountain. We began climbing 
around and around, winding our way, for- 
ever climbing up, up and up and as we got 
to the top of that mountain and I looked 
back and saw the beautiful gateway of the 
West, San Francisco over this way, and 
the wonderful Pacific Coast stretching out 
across to the foreign seas, I thought it was 
the most beautiful lesson I had ever learned 
in credit, that if every credit man present 
caught the vision of the work as I 
caught it, that this was the day of op- 
portunity for credit men, that he was for- 





ever climbing, climbing and climbing to 
reach the top of efficiency and that if each 
one could catch this great vision of com- 
mercialism and realize that the credit men 
were the great national builders of our 
wonderful nation of today, they would not 
go home feeling that any part of this con- 
vention was amiss. 

Much depends upon the secretary of any 
commercial organization. It is he who feels 
the pulse of the community’s business. He 
can from his office tell when business is 
good or bad. He must be eternally on the 
alert for little leaks and when found must 
help to stop them. What are credit leaks? 
A few I can name are loss of interest in 
the organizations, members calling each 
other for credit information instead of call- 
ing the office, petty jealousies among com- 
petitive merchants and withhoiding informa- 
tion that should be given out. 

When things of this nature begin he must 
put every effort forth to correct them. Then 
he must work to get every business organ- 
ization into the bureau, not with the idea of 
building up the bureau from a_ financial 
standpoint, but in order to give co-operation 
to all members. A bureau to do its best 
work must have as near as possible every 
merchant a member of its organization. 
Then once or twice a month the credit men 
should come together and get acquainted 
and discuss credit problems. 

The credit man and the secretary must 
be the ones to adjust all balances and by so 
doing they become community builders of 
credit and the ones who “sit by the side of 
the road and become the Friend of Man.” 
I thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: We shall now 
hear a paper on the “Advantages of the 
Pay-Promptly Advertising Campaign,” by 
Mr. A. W. Stewart of the Bry-Block Mer- 
cantile Co.. Memphis, Tenn. (Applause.) 

MR. STEWART: Mr. President and fel- 
low members: In addressing you today on 
the subject, “The Advantages of a Prompt 
Pay Campaign,” it appears to me that I must 
have been assigned the wrong subject because 
it seems incredible to believe that any set of 
credit men and women could possibly have 
failed to realize the advantages or the im- 
portance of such a campaign. 

.-Mr. Stewart reads his prepared ad- 
dress... 

(Applause. ) 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A PROMPT 

PAY CAMPAIGN 

By A. W. Stewart 

Bry-Block Mercantile Co., 
Memphis 

Mr. President and fellow members, in ad- 
dressing you today on the subject, “The Ad- 
vantages of a Prompt Pay Campaign,” I 
feel as though I had been given the wrong 
title for my talk, with all due respect to our 
worthy President, for it seems incredible that 
a gathering of credit men and women would 
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American Security Credit Company 


stands alone—unlike any Service Company in existence 


Never was there a company organized along the same broad lines. Clients all over the 
country indorse its efficiency and compensation. The increase in percentage of collections 
and the credit features have been proven superior and the renewal of contracts by our clients 
proves their satisfaction. ‘We Protect your Credits” before and after you have extended them 
and safeguard you with a definite guarantee of results. If you had the plain facts of this 
wonderful service before you, you would agree with us that its use will, without doubt, reduce 
your losses to a minimum. 


Home Office of Company, 117 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 








19 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 


48 East 4ist Street 
New York City 


No. 5 Doane Street 
Boston 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. U.S.A. 


The Emblem of Credit Protection 


A Valuable Asset In Your Business 


The Credit Protection & Bonded Recovery Service 
of the 


American Security Credit Company 


In securing our service contract you will be supplied with the 
Company's credit protective methods, plans to secure prompt payments, 
a Credit Forecast, advice of a traffic department, a credit reporting de- 
partment, an Assets Realization department to aid debtors, a compre- 
hensive collection service, with a skilled tracing department, a psycho- 
logical counsel, and an organization of trained, confidential Inspectors 
and Adjusters operating throughout the entire country with a definite 
Bonded Recovery Obligation. 


All through our endless chain of practical efficiency is woven the 
golden thread of psychology—Always attract, Never repel. And the 
triune of Scope, Practicability and Psychology have built the history of 
our unparalleled success. 


You can almost hear the tread of our trained, confidential Inspec- 
tors and Adjusters, covering the entire country in our spot service. 


An individual bond covering a definite recovery is furnished to 
each client by the National Surety Company acknowledged to be the 
largest surety company in the world. 
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need any one to tell them of the advantages 
to be derived from such a policy. 

In the April number of our valued mag- 
azine, the “Credit World,” our President, 
Mr. Lawo, has a most comprehensive article 
right along this line which I presume you 
have all read. If you have missed this, it 
is in a pamphlet we will presently mention 
more fully. I told Mr. Lawo that I was 
going to get up here today and read his 
article in place of making you a talk, for it 
would answer the purpose much better than 
any effort on my part, and would be so 
much easier for me. But he was hard 
hearted, as most credit men are supposed to 
be, and would not hear to it. 

In choosing me to tell you of this sub- 
ject, Mr. Lawo picked a poor man as com- 
pared with many of you here, for I have 
had but a few years’ experience in Credit 
work. However, it may be that the very 
conditions which forced me into that work 
and the conditions I found where I started, 
may have made me appreciate the advan- 
tages mentioned much more than some of the 
rest of you. And for that reason, my ear- 
nestness in advocating a prompt pay policy 
may cause me to make it more impressive 
to you. 

When it becomes possible to instill this 
policy into all our mercantile establishments, 
it is going to be a wonderful thing for us 
Credit Men, our Employers and our Cus- 
tomers. 

But as I expect the same conditions exist 
in many stores, I want to go back to the 
time of my advent into credit work. I was 
called into a firm and told that their credit 
and collection departments were in very bad 
shape—that they needed immediate atten- 
tion and some very drastic handling. This 
particular store had been doing an exten- 
sive credit business for years, on a policy 
of allowing accounts to run along just about 
as suited the customer; an account which re- 
ceived credit for a payment every month, 
though only a partial payment, was consid- 
ered “good.” They desired to change this 
policy to one where accounts would be paid 
in full each month. ‘Of course this could 
not be done all at once. That would have 
been suicidal. I found something like 18,000 
accounts on the books, of which about 12,000 
or 13,000 were sick accounts. Each of these 
needed a doctor and as is the case in the 
use of medicine, had to be treated indi- 
vidually, prescribing such medicine and in 
such doses as seemed proper. Of course, 
some were only to be reached by an opera- 
tion and we were free with the use of the 
ax, when it was ascertained that one be- 
longed to this class. 

At the start of this campaign of changed 
policy, the first of every month found the 
counter of our credit department lined with 
cus*omers for about ten days, complaining 
about their bills, asking for credits, adjust- 
ments, itemized statements, all of which 
caused much work in the clerical force. 


One clerk was kept busy all the time, doing 
nothing but making up itemized statements 
of accounts which had not been balanced for 
months and months. 
After receiving 
would often be questions, and doubts and 


these statements there 


arguments about many items on the bill they 
had forgotten about, which caused us to dig 
out old sales checks for proof. Sometimes 
we found that the charges had been er- 
roneously posted and sad to relate, it seemed 
that in such cases the rightful payer of the 
item had closed his account, moved, been 
lost track of, or for some such reason we 
would not be able to collect the item in 
question. 

The confusion incident to such a condition, 
in itself, is a strong point in favor of hay- 
ing accounts paid promptly. Our change 
of policy has made it possible for us to 
lessen our office force by several people and 
removed a worry and strain, the value of 
which is incalculable in dollars and cents. 

Then we found that many people con- 
sidered themselves privileged characters and 
simply would not allow themselves to be- 
lieve that by any chance we intended to 
insist on THEM paying every month. Why, 
they had been customers of the store for 
years and years and we had never lost any 
on their account. ‘This point can only be 
overcome by the credit man being as for- 
tunately situated as was I, and have the 
management stand right behind him, giving 
the Credit Department complete authority in 
such cases. 

They became easier and easier to handle 
and to get into line, and it is really a 
pleasure to convince them of your serious- 
ness and absolute intention of collecting from 
them every month, the full amount of their 
bill. 

I had a session of over one hour one day 
with one of the most prominent ladies in 
our city, both socially and financially, she 
insisting that we allow her to pay as she 
always had, whenever she felt like it, in- 
asmuch as we knew our money was safe; 
we insisting that she pay in full each month. 
She bought something like $150.00 per month 
and usually owed us from $300.00 to $400.00. 
But with all her arguments, she never comes 
near the office today, without coming in to 
tell me that we conferred a favor on her 
by requiring her to live up to our terms. 

We have found that long winded accounts 
seldom meant that we had the face of the 
account coming to us in dollars and cents. 
People who buy and never balance their 
accounts are well known to be the worst 
offenders of the privilege of returning mer- 
chandise and many take advantage of you, 
regardless of any rules you may have as to 
the limits allowable for the return of goods 


and say “Well, you can do.what you wish 
with it, I have not paid for it and am not 
going to.” 

Here again, is an item of the most disas- 
trous expense. 


In selling an article you 


figure your profit based on a certain selling 
cost, but when that article is returned, even 
in good condition and in time for re-sale, 
you have lost not only your original selling 
cost because the sale did not stick, but you 
have lost also the wrapping, store service, 
delivery and all the expense caused by its 
return and replacement in stock. In addi- 
tion to which, on these long term accounts, 
the goods are not always in proper condi- 
tion or time for re-sale at their original 
price. Weigh this expense and loss care- 
fully. Prompt payments go far towards re- 
ducing your charge returns to a minimum. 

Then come the advantages of lessening 
your invested capital, which is probably the 
most important point of all. If one has ac- 
counts outstanding of say half a million dol- 
lars, and only collects 3314 percent of them, 
think of what a disadvantage he is working 
against as compared with the store down 
the street which collects even fifty per cent 
of a like amount of outstanding accounts! 
In interest alone it amounts to $5,000.00 a 
year and not only that, but the other fel- 
low has $83,334.00 more cash with which 
to conduct his business, buy more goods and 
make turnovers on it. 

It is well-known that an account, settle- 
ment of which is delayed to the point of 
forcing you to use a collector on it, becomes 
an expense and a burden. Prompt-pay ac- 
counts cost you none of this added expense. 
One collector saved from your salary list 
means quite a sum saved during the year, 
added to which you must place the amount 
of the cost of his transportation. 

Another vital point to be considered in 
connection with this subject, is your Profit 
and Loss Ledger. It 
that a prompt-pay policy will very greatly 
lessen your ultimate losses, because when 
the inevitable day comes that your customer 
cannot pay, for any one of many reasons 
such as misfortune, unemployment, bank- 
ruptcy, death—if the account has been paid 
every month it will not amount to more 
than one and a half month’s- purchases, 
whereas under the other plan the account 
may cover purchases of several months’ du- 
ration. 


is not hard to see 


And many a good customer has_ been 
driven from. your store by being allowed 
to buy so much or owe you for so long 
that he could not pay. In many cases he 
becomes a good cash customer of one of 
your competitors, all the while dropping in 
and paying you $5.00 or $10.00 per month, 
if anything. Had he been handled right in 
the first place, you would have secured all 
his business and maintained a friend. The 
loss from this source must be reckoned with. 

Do not get the idea that being insistent 
in the prompt collection of your accounts, 
will reduce your charge business. It will 
not do it. On the other hand, it will 
strengthen it, stabilize it and 
Records of many stores prove this to be true. 
By adhering to this policy you will find that 


increase it. 
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your establishment is commanding a greater 
amount of respect from your customers and 
will in every way prove a benefit. 

The figures you turn in to the manage- 
ment will tell the story, but don’t forget, 
they must give you full authority. 

A few days ago a Committee from our 
Memphis Organization called on one of our 
most prominent bankers and a man known 
all over the South as one of the important 
factors in the financial affairs of that sec- 
tion. We wanted him to strain a point and 
send a representative to this convention. 
Matters in his bank were in such shape 
owing to many being away on vacations at 
this time that there was a reasonable doubt 
of his ability to be represented. He told us 
that while it seemed to be an impossibility, 
he was going to arrange it some way, for 
the Memphis Association of Credit Men, in 
his opinion, had done more for the city, the 
people in it and the banks than any one 
other factor. This had been accomplished 
by education, through pay promptly cam- 
paigns of the people, to respect and take 
proper care of their obligations when due. 
He told us he felt that he owed it to us 
to have a representative with us, but added 
that even then he would not be paying the 
debt, for his representatives always brought 
back with them from these gatherings, full 
value for the expense attached to the trip; 
so he guessed he never would be able to re- 
pay us. 

Another of our local bankers felt such 
a keen interest in the work we were doing, 
that he offered, without strings of any sort, 
to deposit one dollar in the bank for every 
new member any of our membership work- 
ers brought in. These two incidents are 
only mentioned to impress upon you the fact 
that such a movement as a pay-promptly 
campaign is one which attracts the favor- 
able attention of men who know the full 
value of such a policy. 

And the people worth while all appre- 
ciate it. It does not take a very bright 
thinker to realize that the good pay cus- 
tomer has to pay for the short comings of 
the bad ones. The good one helps pay for 
the additional clerk hire, extra bookkeepers, 
collectors, damaged merchandise, lost profit, 
interest and decreased capital brought about 
by the failure of the bad one to properly 
take care of his account. You do not have 
two prices on your goods, one for the man 
who pays by the tenth of the month and 
one for the one who does not. 

The benefit, great as it may be to your 
firm, is still greater to your customer. The 
one greatest accomplishment in present day 
living, is THRIFT. This policy promotes 
thrift, educates the people to live within 
their means, take care of their obligations 
and makes for better and more substantial 
citizens, happier homes, better families. The 
whole country is built on credit and we 
want and need proper credit accommodations 
but don’t forget, it is no advantage to any 


one, to be granted credit beyond his means 
of liquidation. Of course one must consider 
a customer’s integrity, honesty and character 
as assets, but when his assets including a fair 
allowance for these, is exceeded by his lia- 
bilities, he is insolvent, just as surely as a 
bank would be under like circumstances and 
the Credit Man must be the “Bank Exam- 
iner.” 

Can any one doubt the advantages of 
such a policy as a “Pay Promptly Cam- 
paign”? Surely not. 

I have not been asked to talk on how to 
conduct such a campaign, but only on the 
advantages of same. However, I cannot 
resist to take the opportunity I find before 
me to call your attention to the advertising 
compiled and used by the Memphis organ- 
ization. There have been prepared by this 
local association a number of copies of a 
book containing all our advertisements used 
in our last campaign. These are’ for dis- 
tribution to those interested. 

We had many a stormy session in com- 
mittee work planning and wording these 
ads, and after the first was prepared—a 
full page ad—copies of it were sent to all 
our members with an outline of our plan 
and, knowing the success of all former sim- 
ilar efforts, there was no hesitancy on their 
part in sending in the amount we had sug- 
gested as being their share of the expense 
to be incurred. 

The full page ad was then run in our 
three papers and was followed up closely 
by the others in the order they are printed 
in the little book. The effects were, as 
they have always been, wonderful. Our 
firm only wishes it could be conducted every 
month in the year at anything like the same 
cost. 

But you must not allow yourself to rest 
on your oars and let the ads do it all. 
That won’t do. They must be followed up 
carefully, firmly and intelligently by your 
own efforts. The customers must be made 
to realize the ads were intended for any- 
one who does not pay his bill promptly and 
in full, unless he can satisfy the credit man 
with a legitimate excuse. 

We are now using a scheme of sending 
out double statements which has proven the 
most effective collection help we have ever 
installed. With our billing system it be- 
comes necessary on the first of each month 
to head up new statements of all accounts 
showing a balance due to start off the new 
month’s billing. Our statements are made 
with a fold under sheet perforated. This 
sheet carries the same heading as a state- 
ment, but with a foot note, calling attention 
to the fact that all bills are due and payable 
in full on the tenth of each month and prob- 
ably the above has been overlooked, in 
which case we would appreciate a check 
covering. ‘The statement also shows the 
customer’s collection file number. The fold 
under sheets are torn off and sent ,to the 
collection department, giving them a state- 








ment of every account owing to us on the 
first, arranged in alphabetical order. There 
are many uses to which these statements 
may be put early in the month, such as a 
customer asking for her balance having left 
her bill at home, etc. 

On the 11th these statements are all 
checked against the ledgers and if the ac- 
count has been paid, it is thrown away. If 
not paid, or partially paid and is the pre- 
ceding month’s purchases, the statement is — 
dated and mailed out asking thereby for re- 
mittance shown on same. 

If the purchases represent goods bought , 
back of the preceding month, or the ac- 
count is too large, or for any reason it does 
not look good on the face of the ledger, the 
statement is given to a file clerk, who pulls 
the file for attention. Through this scheme 
we are always positive that every account 
on the books has been looked at and checked 
up at least every month, the bad ones as 
much oftener as you wish. But none of 
them get away from you without your knowl- 
edge. Several people in our collection de- 
partment do this checking, dividing the 
alphabet up and changing the letters worked 
each month. : 

This saves the writing of hundreds of 
letters and the making of thousands of state- 
ments. We have found by experience that 
in innumerable cases, people pay sooner in 
the month than they used to, just to avoid 
getting “that second statement you always 
And you know an account that 
pays in full each month is valuable but if 
that same account is paid by the tenth, it 
becomes more valuable than were it paid 
by the 25th, or maybe just at the last 
minute to get on your monthly statement 
which seems to be the habit of many people. 


send out.” 


We always in figuring percentage of col- 
lections, use the money received during any 
one full month against the amount of out- 
standing bills on the first of that month. But 
try dividing that up for a while and figure 
what part of the total comes in during the 
first ten days. Following a “Pay Promptly” 
campaign, you will get some figures which 
will interest and surprise you and your em- 
ployers. 

I thank you. 

; A. M. STEWART, 
Bry-Block Mercantile Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: We now revert to 
the report of the Committee on By-Laws, 
Mr. Gilfillan. (Applause.) I didn’t real- 
ize until just now that this is the first time 
that Mr. Gilfillan has appeared before this 
convention. I think it is necessary for me 
to say to you that Mr. Gilfillan is our First 
President and is commonly and affectionately 
referred to as the Father of this Association. 
Mr. S. L. Gilfillan of Minneapolis. (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR. GILFILLAN: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen of the convention: Your By- 
Laws and_ Constitution 


Committee has 








searched the By-Laws very thoroughly dur- 
ing the past year for flaws in it but owing 
to a very complete job done last year by 
our former similar committee, of which Mr. 
Nelson was the Chairman, we found very 
few flaws. 

There were three or four, however, which 
we thought necessary to report, besides the 
amalgamation which has taken place that 
has caused some additions. I will read 
those and according to the Constitution they 
are to be presented to the Secretary today 
and acted upon tomorrow. 

In accordance with Article XI of the Con- 
stitution and of Article X of the By-Laws, 
the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 
hereby gives notice that we shall propose 
Amendments and additious thereto as fol- 
lows: 

The Committee respectfully requests that 
due notice thereof be immediately given to 
the members of the convention. 

Amend Article IX section 1-C of the Con- 
stitution by adding after the end of the sec- 
tion the following: 

“Any member who resigns or is expelled 
from an affiliated Association shall auto- 
matically cease to be a member of the Na- 
tional Association.” 

We find in our By-Laws that any member 
resigning or being expelled from any afhli- 
ated association still retains his membership 
in the National. 

Amend Article II of the By-Laws by elim- 
inating the following: 

“He shall be requested to make a written 
request to all affiliated Associations at least 
thirty days before date of the Annual Con- 
vention for a complete roster of their re- 
spective Associations.” 

Now it is deemed advisable to put in this 
elimination because the books of the Secretary 
are always on hand and by so doing this it 
will eliminate considerable work from our 
secretaries throughout the United States be- 
sides the General Secretary. 

Amend Article II section I of the Consti- 
tution by adding after the end of the section 
the following: 

Bureaus or Mercantile Agencies who may 
not be members in local associations may be 
elected to membership of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association by the Board of 
Directors or the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association at any of their meetings. 

This is in order that bureaus may be 
elected who do not happen to be members of 
affiliated associations. That is all of the 
regular amendments. Here come the addi- 
tions caused by the amalgamation. 

Amend the Constitution by adding Article 
XV to read as follows: 

“Article XV—Credit Service Exchange. 


Section 1. There shall be a division of the 
Association to be known as “The Credit 
Service Exchange Division of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association.” 

Section 2. The Division shall be constituted 
of, and shall include all existing members 
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of the National Association of Mercantile 
Agencies and all Bureaus now affiliated with 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion. All future members of this Division 
shall be elected in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the By-Laws of said Division, 
subject to the By-Laws of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association. 

Section 3. The Credit Service Exchange 
may adopt a Constitution, and By-Laws 
for its government, but no Constitution 
and By-Laws shall be adopted or main- 
tained by said Division which in the opinion 
of the officers and directors of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association shall be 
out of harmony with the objects, purposes, 
policies, usage or Constitution or By-Laws 
of said Association. 

Section 4. Neither said Division or any of 
its members shall contract any debt in its 
behalf which shall in any manner or to any 
extent render the Association liable for the 
payment of any sum, unless the same shall 
have been previously approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Directors. 
Section 5. Said Division shall render a com- 
plete report of its activities and financial 
condition annually as of the first day of. the 
month in which the Annual Convention is 
held, and at such other times as they may 
be requested by the President and Secretary. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: We shall now hear 
from Miss Van Wert of Algona, who will 
talk to us on “Small Town Credits.” 

( Applause.) 

MISS VAN WERT: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen: The subject that was given, 
of small town credits, covers quite a bit of 
territory and it is one that an inexperienced 
person should not attempt. Therefore I feel 
somewhat doubtful as to my ability to carry 
the subject off in the manner in which it 
should be. However, there is this to be 
considered: Small town credits is the biggest 
part of the whole deal, taking credits as a 
unit. Most of the representatives of this 
Association are from the larger towns. They 
are from cities of every size, the largest in 
the United States, but just recently the Cen- 
sus Bureau gave out figures to the effect 
that there were only 750 towns in the United 
States over 10,000 population. There are 
15,692, I believe if I am quoting correctly, 
incorporated towns in the United States. That 
leaves about 14,000 under the population of 
10,000 which territory I am sure you will 
agree is quite considerable with regard to 
what may be covered by credits, termed as 
“small town.” 

As far as we are able to decide, the small 
towns are at the present time in most cases 
without the privileges and service accorded 
to the cities of any size. Your small town 
merchant is greatly in need of this service. 
There is only one way in which he may get 
it, that is by co-operation, a very over- 
worked word but very necessary. The only 


way he can co-operate is through a mer- 
chants’ bureau. 

The only way you can operate a mer- 
chants’ bureau in a small town is to extend 
in enough directions to enable you to give 
service not only to your dry goods and 
clothing men, but to your grocer, physician, 
druggist, hardware, in fact every line of 
trade that is represented in the small town. 
You will pardon my speaking of my own 
Association, perhaps I should say our own 
Association, but it is the only one of which 
I have any knowledge. Therefore it will 
be necessary to use it as an example. 

I have the honor to represent a very small 
town, a populace of 4800, in fact, and when 
I tell you that we run a credit bureau, not 
only satisfactorily but at a profit, I think you 
will agree with me that we are perhaps 
giving service or the men who subscribe to 
this service would not stay with us. As 
stated previously, we have the physicians 
and professional men. We try to extend 
them a service in their own peculiar way. 
They need a special type of credit. They 
need a special branch of credit over and 
above the professional men of the city. 

The same thing applies to every one of 
them. For instance, we have no letter shop 
in our town. Therefore we combine with 
our merchants’ bureau a service by installing 
a letter shop in connection with this where 
we do circular work, addressographing, 
mimeographing and in fact anything that 
would come under the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary service or letter shop. This en- 
ables the merchants of our smaller towns 
to put out advertising in the same manner 
that the department stores do. 

In our smaller communities, there is no 
chance for a merchant who is furnace man, 
window decorator, paints his own establish- 
ment in case it requires another coat for 
freshening up and doing everything else, 
buys the goods, makes trips into the city 
for that purpose and all sorts of things, he 
has no time to handle his advertising. There- 
fore we try and incorporate that in our 
otherwise quite extensive service. 

Our ratings are the same as you will find 
in any of the cities. We try and get the 
ratings on every one within our trade terri- 
tory. That is, every one that we can pos- 
sibly induce, by lowering prices, boosting the 
quality and advertising to come into our 
small towns and do the trading. We use a 
lot of co-operative advertising. Our mer- 
chants, about fourteen of them that have the 
ability, are putting on a very special sales 
letter. For example—our hardware men ad- 
vertised for one day only the aluminum 
ware in their hardware store at a dollar and 
a quarter apiece, that included preserving 
kettles, tea kettles and all other sorts of 
things. 

By this co-operative advertising, fourteen 
of our small town merchants advertised to 
one thousand women, addressed to the 
women individually under two cent stamp, 
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for a dollar and forty cents apiece. We put 
those out every week. These men, I am 
sorry to say, do not have the capital to ad- 
vertise in a big way. By going together 
they put the thing over so that it sounds 
big and one of our merchants sold four 
dozen preserving kettles and four dozen 
brooms a week ago this last Tuesday, which 
you will have to admit is very good for a 
special sale for a town of 4800. 

The proposition of our credits is merely 
a local one. We are not very much bothered 
with people coming from other towns and 
What bothers us is the 
new comer, the person who moves in from 


no small town is. 


several addresses, not one but from a half 
dozen. This peculiar type of person is very 
much interested in hunting a small town lo- 
cation where they have no means of tracing 
his credit record and a combination of run- 
ning up bills and passing bogus checks will 
often net him a very neat sum, whereupon he 
departs for another situation equally promis- 
ing. And we are getting away from that 
and that is a thing that we must have in 
the smaller towns. Not only must we have 
that but we need the co-operation of you 
gentlemen from the larger towns just as 
much as you need us, because the business 
of the larger town comes from the smaller 
one, there is no getting around it. If you 
co-operate with that smaller town it is go- 
ing to make more business for you. If the 
smaller merchant co-operates with the larger 
town, it is going to help him out but it 
won’t deprive the cities of their business a 
bit because they’d never notice it. A hun- 
dred thousand dollars doesn’t mean any- 
thing to some of our larger stores. It is 
the entire volume of some of our small town 
establishments. ° 

I noticed the other day, as I happened to 
be riding through the farming community of 
our State of Iowa, that most of our crops 
were in excellent condition, a fact of course 
that has been noted by a great many people. 
Shortly afterwards I was in one of our small 
retail establishments when a traveling man 
came in, a representative of a Chicago firm. 
He said, “Gentlemen, now is the season to 
buy and you must buy well, you must buy 
a lot of goods and sell them and then you 
must pay us promptly.” 

Here is the condition in our middle west- 
ern states. Our credits are in a bad fix at the 
present time. I don’t see how they could be 
much worse and scill not have our farmers 
take bankruptcy. A great many of them are 
doing it at this time. I am not a pessimist, 
the people in our community don’t talk pessi- 
mism but just the same it is no time for an 
optimistic outlook in the agricultural sec- 
tion. 

The industries are paying their men and 
they have a weekly or monthly wage. That 
is all very well. Where there are in- 
dustries where people have cash they can 
buy things the same as they always could 
and I believe in pushing business. In fact 


it is not my own opinion, it is the opinion 
of the men whom I am representing, that 
business should be pushed where there is 
money. At the present time the middle 
western section has no money. 

I will cite one example. We have a col- 
lection department in our establishment and 
the other day we notified a man of a due 
account that had been presented. This man 
came in and told me that a year ago he was 
worth a considerable sum of money. We 
looked at our records and it showed that 
one year ago he gave his note for $5,000 un- 
secured and it was accepted. Part of the 
note was paid off. This man, by the way, 
has several hundred acres of Iowa land 
which is considered very valuable. There 
are about twenty-five or thirty thousand dol- 
lars worth of improvements on his place. 
The man owns two trucks and two cars and 
he is a farmer of merit. That gentleman 
the other day put up his life insurance policy 
for the interest on the first mortgage on his 
farm. He also has a second mortgage on 
his farm. If he is not pressed and not 
forced to buy a lot of things so that the 
money that he has available from time to 
time can be used in clearing himself of his 
indebtedness he will come out alright just 
the same as some twenty or thirty thou- 
sand other farmers up in this district, but 
ladies and gentlemen, if that man has to buy 
and has to pay cash, he is going to 
have to take bankruptcy within another six 
months because he’d never get out in ten 
thousand years. 

So you see our small town credits are 
deserving of a great deal of thought right 
now. And most of this thought will have 
to come from the man higher up. The small 
town merchant right now is conducting his 
retail credits as he has never done before. 
That is in sections where he is beginning to 
appreciate the value of co-operation regard- 
ing credits and most of the small town men 
are willing to co-operate if there is any- 
thing to co-operate with but you take a town 
of a thousand and where a man has his 
entire income and his entire life is tied up 
in one business, he has say thirty or forty 
thousand dollars on his books and he has to 
go out of business if he can’t collect it, if 
any one will come along and give that man 
a helping hand, he will be willing to put 
down fifty or a hundred dollars a year to a 
good credit association to help him out be- 
cause he needs help and he is willing to 
accept any help that comes along. 

He doesn’t like this condescending help. 
He doesn’t want other people to think that 
he doesn’t know how to run his business, 
because he does, but the fact remains that 
the small town credits can be improved by 
using a little judicious reasoning and that 
is what our small town men are doing at 
the present time insofar as they are capable 
with the finances at hand. 
~I hesitate to take any more time as I be- 
lieve I was assigned but ten minutes, so I 


think it will be well if I would very soon 
close but I would like to say this one thing: 
The small town associations are equipping 
themselves to take care of small town ideals 
and conditions in small town ways. I don’t 
mean by that in ways termed as “back- 
woods” ways but in an up to date manner 
that is adapted to we might say rural com- 
munities and we are doing this by taking the 
ideas that are given us by the places of 
merit and we are combining with that the 
insight that we gain from going among the 
people of the rural community. 


We are combining service and your ideas 
and altogether if properly carried out, we 
are going to have a combination that our 
14,000 small towns are going to beat the 
other 750. 

Thank you. (Long continued applause.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: I am sure I will 
run the risk of offending no one when I say 
that Miss Van Wert has been one of our 
most interesting speakers and I am afraid 
that the town of Algona will not shelter her 
very much longer. (Applause.) 

..Secretary Woodlock reads communica- 
tion from James S. Ellingwood, President of 
the St. Joseph Stores Association... 


National Association of Retail Credit Men 
Assembled Houston, Texas, August 16, 1921 
Greetings 
One of the most successful co-operative 
undertakings of the retail merchants of St. 
Joseph, Mo., has been the establishment of 

our Retail Credit Bureau. 

This Bureau was inaugurated about one 
year ago, by the St. Joseph Stores Associa- 
tion, comprising the principal retail mer- 
chants of the City, and through the hearty 
co-operation of the credit departments of the 


-respective stores, it has proved of inesti- 


mable value to the retail interests of St. 
Joseph. 

The results realized in the short time 
since the organization of the St. Joseph Re- 
tail Credit Bureau have been phenomenal. 
The necessity for such an institution here was 
very apparent, there having developed, on 
account of the lack of co-operation among 
retailers, considerable carelessness in the 
matter of paying bills. A remarkable im- 
provement has taken place in this regard, 
the public in general having taken notice of 
our movement and taken pride in estab- 


‘lishing a good record with the Bureau. 


The “incurable slow-pay” has been “spot- 
ted” and credit withheld. The collection de- 
partment has been greatly helped in realizing 
on old accounts. The apprehension of 
bogus check signers has been materially 
aided by the organization. 

The satisfaction of being able, at any time, 
to secure accurate, up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion regarding a customer or a prospective 
customer is invaluable. This kind of serv- 
ice has been furnished by the Bureau, and 
has tended to increase business as well as 
to improve credits. 
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Looking back over the results that have 
been accomplished by our Credit Bureau in 
the short space of time which it has been in 
operation we marvel to consider how our re- 
tail interests operated through the years that 
have passed without an organization of 
some such nature as now exists in our Credit 
Bureau. 

Shortly after the formation of the body 
known as the St. Joseph Stores Association, 
the plans were promoted for the develop- 
ment of a Credit Bureau, and our associa- 
tion feels that had its endeavors achieved 
nothing further than the establishment of this 
Bureau, it has accomplished a purpose and 
fulfilled a need that has long existed among 
our merchants. 

Your body, both national and local, has 
the sincere endorsement of the St. Joseph 
Stores Association, knowing that your delib- 
erations and decisions will ultimately result 
to our commercial welfare. 

Very respectfully yours, 

James S. Ellingwood, 
President of the St. Joseph Stores Assn. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: “Handling the Di- 
’ a discussion whether a Mer- 
chant should write for ledger experience 
direct to a Merchant in another City, given 
as reference by an applicant for credit; or 
should ask for it through the Bureau (or 
Agency) in his City, or the City in which 
the Merchant given as reference is located; 
and of how the inquiry should be handled 
by the one who receives it. Other phases of 
subject also to be considered. Discussion to 
. be opened by report of Credit Co-operation 
Committee, which will submit a recommenda- 
tion. F. W. Hardcastle, Maurice L. Roths- 
child, Chairmen, Chicago. 

Mr. Hardcastle of Chicago is Chairman 
of this Committee but is not present and has 
asked Mr. William Monnig, Jr., of Fort 
Worth who is a member of his Committee 
to make the report for the Committee. We 
shall now hear from Mr. Monnig. 


rect Inquiry,’ 


( Applause.) 

I might state, ladies and gentlemen, that 
Mr. Monnig is the President of the Texas 
Association of Retail Credit Men. 

(Applause. ) 

MR. MONNIG: Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen: The Credit Co-operation 
Committee is very pleased to report that 
they have found co-operation among the 
retail credit men of the United States nearly 
a hundred percent perfect. There is just 
one little point on which there is some mis- 
understanding. That is merely a matter of a 
difference of opinion. This subject has been 
handled in our Committee through corre- 
spondence. We have had considerable cor- 
respondence about it. It is a question of 
direct inquiry. 

The Committee has come to the conclu- 
sion that direct inquiries should be answered 
directly by the merchant addressed. That 
is the conclusion of your Committee. We 
think first that it is a matter of business 


ethics to answer directly when the inquiry 
is addressed in that way and stamped en- 
velope enclosed for your reply. One other 
point we will take into consideration. Some- 
times the association of the inquirer may 
not be as efficient as your association and 
he has found it necessary to occasionally 
make a direct inquiry in order to confirm 
the report. I don’t mean any reflections by 
that against the association. I don’t believe 
there is any reporting association in our 
midst of that character but such a thing may 
happen. 

The other thing is that it is perhaps an 
injustice to a customer when a reference is 
given and that reference fails to reply when 
an inquiry is received. We believe that all 
reports should be cleared through the As- 
sociation. If Sanger Brothers of Dallas 
should write to Monnig Dry Goods Company 
in Fort Worth making an inquiry, there is 
no doubt but what my Association should 
know it, but that does not mean that I 
shouldn’t answer Mr. Rosenfield’s letter and 
I think that his letter should be answered 
directly. I am going to read to you just a 
couple of paragraphs of this letter addressed 
to me by Mr. Hardcastle which covers a 
recommendation of this committee: 

“We acknowledge the right of local as- 
sociations to make any arrangement they may 
deem wise and expedient among themselves 
for the handling of credit inquiries, but we 
do not believe they have any right to pre- 
sume that business houses outside their city 
have any knowledge of such arrangements, 
nor do we believe the business houses out- 
side such city should be required to keep a 
card or other index showing which cities in 
the association have adopted such rules. 

“We believe that an inquiry from a house 
in one city addressed to a house in an- 
other city, with stamped envelope enclosed, 
is a confidential communication and as such 
is entitled to the courtesy of a direct con- 
fidential reply.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, you all know that 
perhaps the beginning of close co-operation 
is the direct inquiry. I personally feel this 
a part of the foundation of the present won- 
derful organization. Let us not move a 
single stone of that foundation because we 
have a structure that we will be proud of. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: We will now hear 
from Mr. J. W. Metcalfe, Secretary, Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Bureau and Creditmen, 
Omaha. ( Applause.) 

MR. METCALFE: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


THE DIRECT INQUIRY 

The question whether or not a credit man 
should write direct to a reference, or whether 
a credit man should answer direct to a 
fellow credit man inquiring, are questions 
that are causing a great deal of discussion 
in every community wherever credit men are 
organized. 

In Omaha we have given the question 


quite a good deal of thought and considera- 
tion, also have made a pretty thorough in- 
vestigation as to the value of the direct in- 
quiry. 

We have come to the conclusion that to 
serve all purposes, and for the purpose of 
aiding co-operative effort, it is much wiser 
to refer all inquiries to the local Bureau, 
and to request all information through the 
Bureau. 

The only reasons we can find for asking 
for information direct are purely selfish 
ones. Some think it saves time. Some think 
it more economical. Some do it for purely 
selfish reasons, believing that they will ac- 
cumulate some information that will give 
to them an advantage over their fellows. 
The only excuse a credit man can possibly 
have for requesting information direct would 
be where his community were unfortunate 
enough not to possess a thorough going co- 
operative Bureau, or a first class Agency, 
wherein the credit men were exercising the 
rights and privileges they obtained through 
the organization of a merchant owned co- 
operative Bureau. 

We do not believe it is an exaggeration 
to claim that 85% or 90% of the accounts 
opened upon retailers books in America, are 
opened for the reason that the experiences of 
the other fellow have been satisfactory. In 
other words, 85% to 90% of retail credit is 
based upon the results of an investigation 
of ledger information. 

If this is so, and we believe it is, it should 
be apparent to every credit man that the 
direct inquiry is, to say the least, a very 
hazardous method to pursue. Our experi- 
ences in Omaha in the ten years that ovr 
Bureau has been in operation, are that an 
applicant for credit, when asked for refer- 
ences will always and naturally, put the 
best foot forward; in other words, they will 
always refer to the credit man, firms, or in- 
dividuals that they know, or have reason to 
believe, will give them a first class recom- 
mendation. 

We have in Omaha some firms who are 
known to be what might be termed “fierce 
collectors.” In other words, their methods 
of doing business has been such as to edu- 
cate all people that in order to continue to 
obtain the privilege and accommodation of 
a credit account, bills must be paid every 
month, and we find in lots of instances, ap- 
plicants for credit in our other stores will 
invariably give as a reference those stores 
where they know their record as to habits 
of payment are the best, and forget when 
asked for references to name possibly sev- 
eral other stores where they do business, 
and where they have taken advantage of the 
graciousness of the firm and credit man, and 
failed to meet the obligations in a reason- 
able time. 

In many instances you will find people 
will, when applying for credit, give as ref- 
erences stores that they pay regularly, while 
they may owe large balances at innumerable 
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other places. The credit man who opens 
accounts upon information received through 
the direct inquiry is, if such a thing could 
possibly happen, as careless of his firm’s 
finances as a Building & Loan Association 
organization that would loan money upon 
information given them by the applicant that 
he owned property at such and such an ad- 
dress, and then carry their investigation no 
further than to find out whether or not the 
property was in the applicant’s name, dis- 
regarding entirely the fact the property, 
while being in the applicant’s name, was 
possibly over-mortgaged. 

The direct inquiry should not be resorted 
to for the reason that it shows a lack of 
desire upon the credit man to co-operate 


with his fellows.. It is a means of lessening 


the efficiency of the Credit Bureau or Asso-" 


ciation. It is misleading and treacherous. 

The credit man receiving a direct inquiry 
from a fellow credit man should forward 
his information to his own local Bureau with 
the request that the same be forwarded to 
the Bureau in the city from which the in- 
quiry came, with the request that the in- 
formation be forwarded to the inquirer. 

This method of procedure will meet with 
opposition in some quarters upon the grounds 
that it is a waste of time, and while we 
do not deny this method may take a few 
hours longer, the value obtained by the 
method of the credit men in both cities far 
offsets the waste caused by a few hours’ de- 
lay. The direct inquiry should not be an- 
swered direct for the further reason that 
the credit man receiving it would not re- 
ceive an unprejudiced report, whereas should 
the inquiry be referred to the local Bureau, 
the answer would contain not only the in- 
formation of the referen:e, but would pos- 
sibly contain information from other sources 
that would materially lessen the credit man’s 
desire to place the account upon his firm’s 
books. 

Some time ago our office had quite a 
lengthy correspondence with Mr. Hardcastle, 
and the concluding paragraphs in our let- 
ter were as follows: Quoting from Mr. 
Hardcastle’s letter, we took the following 
question, “Shall a house outside the city of 
Omaha addressing a communication to a 
house within the city of Omaha expect a 
reply direct?” Our answer was as follows: 
“We say NO with a capital N and a big 
0, for the following reasons: First, for the 
reason that it is a waste of time on both 
ends, besides an unnecessary expense. An 
example: Should the writer visit Chicago, 
and desire to purchase merchandise from 
Rothschild & Co., on credit, he would pos- 
sibly give Thomson-Belden, J. L. Brandeis 
& Sons, Burgess-Nash, Nebraska Clothing 
Co., and Eldredge-Reynolds, and one or two 
others as references. In order to obtain all 
the information from the references, by di- 
rect inquiries it would compel Rothschild 
& Co. to write five or more letters, and it 
would mean that five or more different firms 


would have to take the time to answer. If 
instead of answering direct, the first firm 
that received the communication from Roths- 
child’s would send the inquiry to the Bureau 
with their information to be answered, one 
letter from the Bureau to Chicago would 
have carried the information for all. The 
better procedure would have been for 
Rothschild & Co. to ask their local Bureau 
or Agency to obtain the report from Omaha, 
and naturally they would ask the Bureau 
in that city for report and would have saved 
thereby a good deal of Rothschild’s time and 
the expenses would be very little more, and 
the reports possibly worth a great deal more. 

The second reason is that by directing 
your inquiry to the Bureau, you get absolute 
unbiased reports where by asking the ref- 
erences, the chances are that you get nothing 
but a favorable answer. Third, it is the 
most efficient means in advancing the cen- 
tralization of credit information, which is ac- 
knowledged to be a most important proposi- 
tion. Fourth, it is our experience that through 
the work performed for the Credit Bureau by 
the credit men, and co-operating in the estab- 
lishing of credit information in a centralized 
place, a great deal more of a desire upon 
the part of the individual credit men for co- 
operative effort exists, than does exist where 
credit men are not actively co-operating in 
and through the Bureau or Agency. In 
closing, I wish to make the following recom- 
mendation to the credit men of America in 
respect to direct inquiries. Don’t do it for 
the following reasons: 

It is pure selfishness, and possibly some 
cussedness. It is false economy. It is a 
waste of time. It is devoid of the spirit of 
co-operation. It lessens the efficiency of your 
local reporting Bureau or Agency. It is not 
dependable, nor is it reliable. You cannot 
expect to obtain derogatory information in 
that manner. It is wrong because it indi- 
cates a lack of confidence on the inquirer’s 
part in his fellow credit men. 

Don’t do it, for whenever you do, you are 
not doing unto your fellow credit men what 
you would desire your fellow credit men to 
do unto you. 

( Applause.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: I am asking Mr. 
Gilfillan to read a very able paper on the 
subject we are now discussing written by 
Mr. W. W. Weir of Hamburgers, Los An- 
geles. 

..Mr. Gilfillan reads this paper followed 
by applause... 


THE HANDLING OF THE DIRECT 
INQUIRY 
S. L. Gilfillan, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The handling of the direct inquiry whether 
it be from the same or another city is one 
of the most vital problems before the credit 
man and the bureau manager today. Hav- 
ing had several years’ experience as a credit 
man and also as a bureau manager it has 
given me an opportunity to view this im- 


portant question from the view-point of the 
credit man as well as that of the manager 
of a bureau. Looking from both view-points 
and with an unbiased mind, I am firmly of 
the opinion that the credit department would 
show better results in the way of cost of 
operation, good will of its customers, as well 
as the profit and loss list at the end of the 
year if all inquiries were cleared through 
the bureau or agency. Of course this only 
applies where the bureau or agency is effi- 
cient. 

These results depend almost wholly on the 
way the account is opened. Someone has 
made the statement that an account well 
opened is approximately collected. Further- 
more the well opened account has a great 
bearing on the future good-will of the 
charge customers of the store. 

Now, just what is a well opened account? 
It is an account where you have had a dis- 
tinct understanding as to the terms of pay- 
ment and the limit to which the account may 
go. The proper way to open an account is 
to get the applicant to sit down on the other 
side of the table and have a heart-to-heart 
talk with him, but before doing this you 
should have complete and accurate informa- 
tion regarding the applicant. This places 
the credit man in a position to know just how 
to talk to the customer regarding the limit, 
terms, etc. Of course, the less responsibility 
the applicant has and the less regard they 
have for the prompt payment of their bills, 
the more thorough will the understanding 
have to be. Very little will have to be said 
to the applicant with unquestionable respon- 
sibility, and whose habits for paying his 
bills have been of the highest grade. It is 
plain to be seen that the handling of the 
applicant at this time will have much to do 
with the good-will of the customer in the 
future. 

The question now arises, From what source 
shall we get this information? These 
sources may be divided into two classes; 
information from references given by the 
applicant, and from bureaus under which® 
head of course will be included banks, at- 
torneys, etc. Of course in the larger cities 
where bureaus are maintained it is under- 
stood that to get the best results informa- 
tion must come from that source. 

Now let us look through the telescope of 
experience at the information obtained from 
references given. I venture the statement 
that 95% of replies received from references 
given contain nothing but favorable informa- 
tion and I also venture the statement that the 
bureau in the city from whence this report 
comes, if it is efficient, contains information 
that would cause you to reverse your deci- 
sion on a very large part of applicants 
passed upon. Let us take a simple illustra- 
tion: to show with what ease a dead-beat 
migrating from one city to another city ob- 
tains credit on the opening of an account on 
the reference system only. We will sup- 
pose the party is applying for credit at a 
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store in Houston who has recently come 
from Minneapolis where she had an account 
for $300.00 with a fur store for purchase 
made on terms, and which had been paid 
promptly according to terms specified, and 
perhaps she has also had an account for 
$25.00 with a department store on a thirty 
day basis which was also paid promptly. 
She refers to these two stores who reply 
that she had an account with the High Credit 
of $300.00 and $25.00, respectively, which 
have been paid promptly. Under the old 
system she would no doubt be granted credit, 
but the facts are that she has several ac- 
counts which she has left unpaid, was in 
the habit of giving non-sufficient fund checks, 
and was very unsatisfactory in many other 
ways. She receives her goods and sails for 
another town to repeat the operation. The 
loss of this account might have been pre- 
vented if this application had been cleared 
through the Minneapolis bureau where all 
of this negative information appears in file. 

An efficient credit bureau contains in its 
files a record of all bill paying habits, non- 
sufficient fund checks real estate 
owned, mortgages, divorce proceedings, gar- 
nishments, chattel mortgages, judgments, 
clippings from newspapers, détainers, suits 
for goods sold, bankruptcies, skips, forgeries, 
orders not to charge more goods to the ac- 
count, mechanics’ liens, warnings of all na- 
ture, etc., and I cannot for the life of me 
see why it is necessary to take such chances 
as outlined in the illustration when you have 
an opportunity to get this negative informa- 
tion at a nominal charge. 


drawn, 


The only arguments I know against clear- 
ing through the bureau are delay and ex- 
pense. So far as delay is concerned I thor- 
oughly believe the average time for clearing 
a report through an efficient bureau is less 
than that of the credit office. There being 
no fee connected with the inquiry the re- 
ceiving credit office does not feel obligated 
to the extent that it is going to let its own 
important matters suffer to give this inquiry 
*attention. Furthermore for the same reason 
its quality is usually below the standard re- 
quired. In many instances the only informa- 
tion that is given is a rubber stamp showing 
when the account was opened, highest credit 
extended, and how the account was paid. 
This meager information, as I view it, is 
of very little value. On the other hand the 
bureau is paid for this service and therefore 
must act quickly and give quality in its 
report in order to maintain a position to 
justify them in continuing in business. 

With reference to the expense, the amount 
expended for this information is not an ex- 
pense. If I were running a retail estab- 
lishment I would not charge the cost of 
credit information to expense but I would 
consider it an asset and charge it to “credit 
information account.” It is part of the 
equipment for running a credit department 
just as much as the billing machine, or the 
electric authorizing system, or the tube sys- 


tem. It is the same as the information in 
the files of the bureau. The files in the 
bureau constitute practically all of its assets. 
This being the fact, the quality of this asset 
like almost everything else that may be clas- 
sified as an asset is in direct proportion to 
its cost. The old rule that you cannot get 
something for nothing applies very force- 
fully to this work. It is one of the laws 
of finances closely linked together with hu- 
man nature. 

It has been argued that some bureaus are 
charging too high a rate for such reports. 
If this is true there is a possibility that if 
all reports were cleared through the bureaus 
they would be able to reduce the rates as 
the over head expense would not be mate- 
rially increased in handling this increase of 
business. I am also of the opinion that in 
some cases too much work and expense is 
The bureau 
manager in a great many cases does not 
have the view-point of the credit man and 
is therefore liable to incur too much expense 
in rendering a report. What the credit man 
wants to know is whether or not to extend 
credit and how much of a limit to place upon 
the account. As an illustration: If the ap- 
plicant is at the head of a million dollar 
corporation and has maintained this position 


involved in rendering reports. 


for a number of years, and has run a great 
many accounts which have always been paid 
promptly, the credit man does not wish to 
children this man _ has, 
whether or not he owns his home or what 
clubs he belongs to. 


know how many 


All this extra informa- 
tion incurs expense and possibly the neces- 
sity of sending a man out to make a special 
investigation which is unnecessary. Suffi- 
cient information could be dictated from the 
office of the bureau at a minimum of ex- 
If discretion is used in these mat- 
ters, I am convinced the general average for 
the cost of reports could be materially re- 
duced. 

This question of clearing reports has come 
up many times recently at our Department 
Store Group meetings and we finally decided 
to make a test through one of our depart- 
ment stores. 


pense. 


This particular store for the 
last two or three months has sent all their 
direct inquiries to the bureau for clearance 
and a letter as follows was mailed with these 
reports by the bureau: 


“In accordance with instructions from 
we herewith enclose a 

They have 
handled this inquiry in this way thinking 
that you would desire complete information 
on the party inquired about. Information 
obtained from references only, is necessarily 
favorable to the applicant. There may be 
a great deal of adverse information in the 
Bureau on this party thus making it unsafe 
to extend credit on information furnished by 
references only. We have made our usual 
charge for such reports and trust that the 
way we have handled this report is per- 
fectly satisfactory to you. 


report on 


However, if not, 


to call upon us. 


kindly notify us and we will cancel the 
charge.” 

This method has been in operation for 
about two months and while we have had 
three or four letters unfavorable to this 
system we have had many more which com- 
mended it and permit me to read one of 
them which is typical of the others: 

“We wish to thank you for your very com- 
plete report on Kingsley Ervin, sent us in 
behalf of the L. S. Donaldson Co. of your 
City. We take pleasure in enclosing you the 
small fee for the service and also wish to 
felicitate you on the phraseology of your 
letter. It seems to us a model of conciseness 
and we cannot conceive how it can fail to 
bring conviction with it. If we can, at any 
time, be of service to you, do not hesitate 
This exchange of credit 
information will, we hope, become so ‘uni- 
versal that the undesirables will have no 
cover.” 

This letter is perhaps a little stronger in 
favor of the proposition than the others but 
the total weight of the favorable ones con- 
siderably outweighs those of the other trend 


‘of mind. 


One of the letters not in sympathy with 
the system stated that it would be harmful 
to co-operation among the credit men which 
is the watch-word of our National Associa- 
tion. With reference to this I cannot agree 
with its author. In the first place this is 
only a drop in the bucket compared with the 
many objects of the Association which havc 
for their foundation the co-operation of the 
credit men. Furthermore this system de- 
pends wholly on the co-operation of the 
credit men except that they are co-operating 
through the bureau instead of directly with 
one another. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I firmly 
believe that the sum total of all these facts 
plainly show that the logical way to handle 
direct inquiries is through the bureau pro- 
viding, of course, that the bureau is efficient, 
and while this condition is not coming in a 
day, the clearing of inquiries through the 
bureau will eventually be in universal use. 

S. L. Gilfillan, Secy., 
Minneapolis Associated Credit Exchange. 


HANDLING THE DIRECT INQUIRY 
By W. W. Weir, Credit Manager, 
For A. Hamburger & Sons, Inc. 

Is there any reason why the Department 
of accounts should write direct to refer- 
ences? 

This subject has been discussed on numer- 
ous occasions and, to my way of reasoning, 
seems simple in its solution. 

Why do some credit men write direct? 

To save time? 

To economize? 

Have they selfish reasons, believing they 
can accumulate, privately, data to be used 
for their good only? 

Or is it because they have not a Bureau 
in their community enjoying their fullest 
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confidence as a clearing-house for themselves 
and their fellow merchants? 

Such a method might be used for competi- 
tive purposes but is devoid of the spirit of 
co-operation, and is not regarded as modern, 
but belongs to an old and obsolete school. 

By these acts what ends do they defeat? 

It is agreed that when the subject makes 
the initial application for credit that is the 
time when the proper steps should be taken 
to insure the development of a dependable 
report. 

Too much stress cannot be placed upon this 
most important act of so taking the applica- 
tion that a clear avenue is opened through 
which an investigation can be made. 

Let us assume that this work has been 
done thoroughly by the interviewer, and that 
all questions have been answered by the 
applicant. 

From now on the operation is one of in- 
vestigation and confirmation. 

I believe that you will all agree with me 
that just as we as merchants specialize in 
merchandising, it is well for us to refer the 
matter of commercial reporting to those who 
are specialists in that line, and not only 
capable of dealing with the subject con- 
sistently but with the connections at their 
disposal, are in a position to obtain the facts, 
whether we as merchants have been given 
the proper sources by the applicant from 
which to obtain authentic information or not. 

We come now to the parting of the ways. 
We are going to investigate this applicant 
directly; that is, we are going to do it our- 
selves by direct communication through the 
mails or otherwise, to the references, or into 
other quarters or sources supplied by the 
applicant, or we are going to refer all the 
data in the case to our local Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Up to this time the situation 
does not impress any one who reasons logi- 
cally as complicated. 

Mr. Credit Man, you are going to pursue 
one course or the other. 

Now, let us assume that you elect to write 
direct. 

First, what measure of reliance can we 
place upon the dependability of the appli- 
cant’s statements? Have we not been given 
references that will report most favorably? 
Is not such a situation quite in keeping with 
the human way of doing things? 


Do you 


expect derogatory information 


from these quarters? 

No applicant will speak against himself, 
or permit it to be done if within his power 
to prevent, and especially is this true when 
under stress. Therefore, we should not ex- 
pect—and it is the exception to receive—any 
other than favorable information from those 
approached in this manner. 

Experience has proven, and it is a matter 
of record with the large Natiomal Institu- 
tions engaged in commercial reporting, that 
much of the most valuable information to 
be used for protective purposes is never un- 
covered when references alone are 
viewed or investigated. 


inter- 


In reality we have not bettered our con- 
dition by this one sided operation. In fact 
the reverse condition actually prevails, since 
we cannot be assured of having reached a 
true conclusion, especially if the subject is 
irregular as to methods, since by direct in- 
vestigation we have merely confirmed a 
probably biased situation that lends favor- 
ably to the applicant, while possession of all 
the facts might show a preponderance of 
detrimental information which would over- 
shadow the apparently favorable aspect. 

We would have an individual entitled to 
no credit whatever, standing upon an er- 
roneous or fictitious base. 


This condition, born of our own misguided 
effort, we would be holding before ourselves, 
making it seem just what it was not. 

Can we continue to do this and still do 
justice to ourselves? 

Can we continue to use such methods and 
still hope to come into our own? 

This is not a far fetched idea, since no 
doubt all present have encountered such a 
situation. 

I would not care, as a credit man, to bear 
the responsibility of obtaining, in this direct 
manner, unconfirmed data on which to haz- 
ard the money or the merchandise which be- 
longs to my employer, nvr would I be re- 
sponsible for submitting to a fellow credit 
man such information to mislead him. If 
such methods are to be employed we, as 
credit men, are not safeguarding the inter- 
ests of those with whom we are connected, 
but we are providing a medium for the un- 
worthy to operate successfully against our- 
selves and the community. 

By such means we are making it easy for 
the unworthy to pyramid his indebtedness. 
Indeed, many a credit man has brought 
about this condition by passing along an un- 
confirmed report. 

This is one of the by-ways which leads 
into very uncertain fields where confusion 
exists, vision is obscured, and failure lurks 
in the path of the man who treads it. For 
myself, I do not prefer it, nor have I fol- 
lowed it in recent years. I am an exponent 
of all methods that lead through the Asso- 
ciation or Bureau. Experience has shown 
that credit information must come from un- 
biased sources, must be confirmed, properly 
analyzed, compiled, and promulgated in an 
equally proper manner, and the direction of 
the institution so entrusted is safe only when 
in the hands of capable men especially fitted 
for the task. 

We know the value of a clearing-house 
to a bank, and the Reporting Bureau is the 
credit man’s clearing-house. 

We not only desire information from the 
applicant’s references, but we need equally 
and even more so, to obtain data from others 
to whom the applicant is known, and who 
are competent to inform us properly, aside 
from those to whom 
made. 


reference has been 
Let us speak of this as antecedent 
information. 


I believe that it is conceded—and you will 
all agree with me—that a reliable antecedent 
report is the only true and dependable re- 
port upon which to reason and, if of a de- 
sirable nature, the only firm foundation on 
which a worthy charge account may be 
built up. These trustworthy accounts are 
vital to the stability of business. 

We must know from whence this applicant 
comes, we must know something about. the 
environment in which he has lived and con- 
ducted his affairs, we must know something 
about the inner man that will tell us what 
to expect under fair or adverse conditions; 
and I’ am confident that the work cannot 
be carried on directly, but must come through 
an Institution so arranged and organized, 
not only locally, but with its National Cor- 
respondents, as to form a drag-net which 
gathers all there is about this man, and 
which will cause him to stand out in a clear 
white light and enable us to see him as he 
is. Furthermore, this builds up the files of 
the Reporting Bureau of your City, ever 
broadening and strengthening them for the 
benefit of all members, thus building up a 
power that has a marked tendency to create 
an atmosphere in any community in which 
undesirables cannot thrive. 

Individually you should so conduct your 
affairs that direct are to be 
avoided. You may now and then encounter 
conditions that are difficult to overcome, or 
sections that have failed to see the light, 
but evolution is daily taking care of this 
situation. The larger cities and towns are 
all equipped for clearing through Bureaus. 

At least in this State we are now in a 
position to conduct all work of this nature 
through Bureaus, and we should aid and 
foster such a practice generally. 

We are convened to-day in this Confer- 
ence for the purpose of bettering our condi- 
tion, that we may elevate ourselves and our 
profession to a plane higher than that now 
occupied, and I shall feel that I have con- 
tributed my part, if I can leave this Con- 
vention believing that there has been awak- 
ened in the minds of thinking men and 
women the 


inquiries 


necessity of discontinuing the 
practice of making direct inquiries. I make 
this statement confident that the time is not 
far distant when we all shall see that such 
a practice militates against our common 
good. 

I come now to the question: What method 
should be used in communities where a 
Credit Bureau is properly functioning, and 
what disposition should be made of inquiries 
coming direct to merchants from merchants 
in other cities? 

It is a fact that direct inquiries are in- 
dulged in. I offer tentatively the following 
as a suggestion for discussion: 

Until all Credit Reporting Bureaus ap- 
proach nearer to a state of efficiency meet- 
ing more broadly all requirements; that we 
as merchants receive from a fellow mer- 
chant his inquiry and answer it as fully as 
possible direct, sending a carbon copy of 
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that communication to our loca] Reporting 
Bureau, where they will make a record of 
this transaction, and in turn forward the 
same carbon copy whereon has been made 
such notations as may be necessary, to the 
Reporting Association in the city or town 
from which the inquiry originated. 
The Bureau there will know how to deal 
with the situation in the best manner. 
Through this arrangement all parties will 
be aware of this inquiry, thereby keeping the 
chain complete, the drag-net working, and 
in time will provide ways and means to 
eliminate the direct inquiry. 
Los Angeles, California 
July 2nd, 1921. 


Mr. George A. Lawo, 
Sec. John Gerber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Dear Mr. Lawo:— 

It has come to my attention from several 
different sources that there is more or less 
controversy in regard to the subject of writ- 
ing direct to references instead of clearing 
through a Bureau. 

I take the liberty of enclosing copy of the 
Conference subject that was assigned to me 
at our Second Annual Convention of Retail 
Credit Men and Credit Reporting Bureaus; 
also copy of a resolution adopted by that 
body, and a letter form, which with slight 
variations is being used by many of its mem- 
bers. 

This subject has been given considerable 
attention by our local credit men for some 
time past, and some are of the opinion that 
we should take an arbitrary stand that we 
will not answer direct inquiries from any 
source, but forward all such inquiries to the 
Retail Merchants’ Credit Association, to be 
answered by that organization. 

This is contrary to my view at the present 
time, as you will note in the enclosed paper. 
However, I do believe that the time will 
come when the country is better organized, 
when we will all agree that it is absolutely 
unethical to write to one another direct re- 
garding references. 

I am heartily in accord with the second 
paragraph of the article on Protection on 
Page 4 in the National Roster; and I believe 
that we as credit men should become better 
acquainted with one another through cor- 
respondence regarding credit matters that 
have a tendency to elevate and standardize 
our work. 

The Los Angeles Association will prob- 
ably send a delegation of four or five to the 
Houston Convention. 

Looking forward to the pleasure of meet- 
ing you personally, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
W. W. Weir, 
Credit Manager, 
For A. Hamburger & Sons, Inc. 


RESOLVED, That it is the judgment of 
the California Association of Retail Credit 
Men and Credit Bureaus that the practice 





of making direct inquiries be discouraged, 
and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a 
uniform method of procedure in the handling 
of direct inquiries be adopted by the mem- 
bers of this Association with a view to 
bringing the retail credit grantors of the 
country to a realization of the advantages to 
be derived from securing credit information 
wherever possible, from the retail reporting 
bureau in the community to which the in- 
quiry is directed. 

(Variations of this form used as reply to 
direct inquiries.) 


Gentlemen :— 


Answering your letter of the ........ re- 
garding the subject. 

The account was opened with us in....... 
Purchases ranged from $.... up to a high 


credit of $........ 
days, though at times some- 
Was em- 
Means 


Payments are usually 
made in 
what slow—sixty to ninety days. 
ployed in this city ‘as 
not known. 


If you desire full and authentic informa- 
tion permit us to suggest that a report ob- 
tained from the Retail Merchants’ Credit 
Association of Los Angeles through your Bu- 
reau would in all likelihood be found of 
value. 

Assuring you of our desire to be of as- 
sistance to you we remain, 

Yours very truly, 

PRESIDENT LAWO: We shall now hear 
from Mr. Max Meyer, Nebraska Credit 
Company of Lincoln, Nebraska. 


MR. MEYER: Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen: 
....-Reads paper followed by applause..... 


HOW TO HANDLE THE DIRECT 
INQUIRY 


When this question is asked of the man- 
ager of a credit service exchange, it is 
easily answered. It is like asking a mer- 
chant if he likes to dispose of merchandise, 
like asking a farmer if he likes crops, an 
artist if he likes a Nebraska sunset, an ice 
man if he likes Texas or a delegate if he 
likes Texas hospitality. The bureau or 
agency man who believes in his work be- 
lieves that matters of credit reporting can 
best be handled by those who by experience 
and training, have been qualified to compile, 
analyze and issue complete information. 
And complete information should include 
antecedents, resources and habits of pay. 

So we say if the credit service exchange is 
Use 
warder of your inquiry. Your exchange files 
will be benefited and reports, coming back 
to it will be available for all the credit 
grantors in your community. 

Similarly, the exchange to whom your in- 


well conducted, use it. it as a for- 


quiry is forwarded, benefits, its files are 
benefited, and its members gain accordingly. 

Aside from the direct gain to the credit 
granting community, in the centralization of 
inquiries and replies, there will be a very 
considerable gain in time to the credit man- 
ager. In many cities the time and expense 
involved in asking for, and replying to, di- 
rect inquiries is becoming increasingly 
greater and more of a burden. 

If the credit service exchange is not well 
conducted, it would seem to be squarely up 
to the credit man to find out why, and then 
intelligently endeavor to remove the cause 
for inefficiency. Success or failure in credit 
granting depends nowadays very largely on 
the proper functioning of the local report- 
ing office, and this is the big reason why 
credit grantors should support and assist that 
servant of the credit man, the merchant and 
the public, the credit service exchange. 

There should be two rules for the credit 
manager: 

Ist. If the credit service exchange is effi- 
cient by all means permit it to handle the 
direct inquiry. 

2nd. If the credit service exchange is not 
efficient, help it to function properly and 
satisfactorily. 

As a matter of courtesy and, until-a defi- 
nite procedure, national in scope, has been 
established, inquiries should be answered 
direct, and a copy of both inquiry and an- 
swer sent to the credit service exchange, 
with a request to send to the inquirer all 
information necessary to furnish a complete 
report. 

To assist in the clearing of foreign re- 
ports, lists of efficient agencies and bureaus, 
and there are hundreds of such, should be 
published in the Credit World. This list 
could be revised and corrected monthly. 

By a campaign of education, of example, 
members of the R. C. M. N. A. can show 
to the business world the advantage of 
clearing all reports foreign as well as local, 
through the credit service exchange. 

The f#tem of cost is a minor matter com- 
pared with results obtained, and credit men 
working with credit exchange men will find 
a satisfactory method for providing the 
funds. 

The clearing of references and reports be- 
tween cities will soon constitute a very con- 
siderable portion of the work of credit re- 
porting. When these inter-city reports are 
handled through well equipped credit 
exchanges, another big step forward will 
have been made. And the members of this 
Association may well put forth strong ef- 
forts to centralize all reporting, local and 
foreign, through the natural channel for 
such reports, the credit service exchange. 

(Applause.) 


PRESIDENT LAWO: We sshall hear 
from the next speaker, Mr. W. V. Trammel, 
Associated Retail Credit Men, of Birming- 
ham, Alabama. (Applause.) 


....-Mr. Trammel reads paper.... 
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HANDLING THE DIRECT INQUIRY 
MR. TRAMMEL: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen: Since there are several 
others to be heard on the subject assigned 
to me, that of “Handling the Direct In- 
quiry,” I will confine my remarks to a few 
specific cases which have come under my 
observation. 

Recently an individual, who formerly 
lived in , applied for a charge account 
with a department store in a certain West- 
ern city, giving as reference, in , three 
merchants. He stated that he had always 
from preference paid cash for most of his 
purchases, and therefore had never carried 
a very wide range of accounts. Now, this 
man looked honest; he had a good job; the 
credit man receiving this application knew 
the applicant’s employer; he could make this 
investigation himself; he could write these 
three firms; BUT fortunately he didn’t. 
He handled this application through his lo- 
cal Credit Association, who in turn passed it 
It developed 
that this applicant had carried small ac- 
counts with these stores over a period of 
several months and had paid his accounts 
with them promptly. Our Association also 
had a record that he had traded with two 
other stores in , and that he owed both 
of them large accounts about a year and a 
half past due. Both of these firms stated 
that this party had disappeared “between 
suns” and that they had made considerable 
effort to locate him without success. Both 
of these stores were of course glad to get 
this man’s address and they have since col- 
lected their accounts, while the merchants 
in this Western city did not get on their 
books an undesirable customer—at least 
those who called on the local agency for a 
report instead of attempting to clear their 
own references. 











on to our association in 








A second case: this man failed in business 
in ——. He pulled some very shady trans- 


actions before leaving 





; there was a 
reward offered for a while by an individual 
who was out $3,000.00. He owed (and still 
owes) merchants hundreds of dollars. 
Several years later he located in a Southern 
city; he applied for credit with a small 
store, stating that he had never had any ac- 
counts before except with one firm in ’ 
whose name he gave as reference, and who, 
by the way, was a personal friend of this 
man. This small merchant wrote directly 
to this —— merchant who stated that “he 
always paid us.” The little merchant in this 
Southern city sold him only a small amount, 
of course. He traded with this merchant sev- 
eral months, always paying his accounts 
promptly. Gradually he opened up other 
accounts in this city, giving this first mer- 
chant as reference, who always stated, if 
asked, by another merchant, that he had “in- 
vestigated” him in and that he was 











alright. As a result of careful planning he 
soon had established himself in a credit way 
with numerous firms scattered all over this 








new city, which he had temporarily adopted 
as his home. Today he owes several thou- 
sand dollars in that city, all because the 
first merchant failed to follow a good busi- 
ness principle. 

Now, by proper methods and real co- 
operation you see what happened in the first 
case. This Western credit man put 
merchants on notice where their debtor could 
be found, and as a result they collected their 
past due accounts and he probably secured 
for his house some future business from this 
applicant but it was cash business. 





The second case where the inquiry was 
handled direct, merchants never knew 
until it was too late where their man was 
located, and it cost the merchants of that 
Southern city several thousand dollars. 

Take the case of Blank, who came to 
last August and secured a position, rather 
a responsible one, with a firm. He 
tuld this firm that he came from 
and in fact recommended himself so highly 
that our good friends didn’t investigate him 
at all. They found very quickly that he 
was very efficient in his line. He was in- 
troduced to a number of firms by a respon- 
sible man working for the same firm, whose 
confidence he made it a point to gain. Not 
until he applied for credit with one of our 
department stores, about the twelfth of De- 
cember, did our Association receive an in- 
quiry on this man, or learn even that such 
a man ‘was in We immediately wrote 
for a report. They came back that no 
such person had ever lived at the address 
given nor could they find anyone who had 
ever heard of him or of his parents with 
whom he claimed to have lived. He left 
that night owing $1800.00. 

Another case the principal of whom we 
will call Blank, left 
in Kansas. 


























for certain points 
Shortly thereafter our collec- 
tion department received claims against him 
aggregating more than $4,000, most of 
which was due individuals. This man had 
a splendid personality and a very convinc- 
ing manner. There were possibly several 
people in whom he had not “stuck” 
and who possibly believed, in the face of 
some strong evidence to the contrary, that 
he was alright. Some of these fellows he 
must have given as reference, as no one from 





.the state of Kansas ever made an inquiry 


through the Credit Association of con- 
cerning this party, yet twelve months later 
our collection department learned that he 
had had a large and flourishing business in 
one city with a branch in another. He had 
established relations with all kinds of firms 
as well as with a bank or two. However, 
just about the time we located him we had 
a letter from our correspondent which stated 
in part that “he has been in difficulty again 
and mortgaged an automobile which he had 
not taken the trouble to purchase, and was 
jailed for doing so.” From our correspond- 
ent in the other city, who was handling for 
us some of his claims, we learned that all 





of his stock and equipment had been taken 
over by a bank who held a mortgage and 
that he had been sued by his landlord in 
one city on a lease for rent amounting to 
$3400.00 a year for ten years. Some one 
must have lost some money as a result of 
this man’s operations and yet it all could 
have been avoided if the agencies or bu- 
reaus in these two cities had been called 
upon for a report, and they in turn had 
made an inquiry through the 
tion. 





You see the obligation that rests upon a 
credit man, especially when he receives an 
application from a new arrival. His failure 
to handle the inquiry through his agency 
or bureau may entail an indirect responsi- 
bility of several thousand dollars, and it 
may, and frequently does prevent the mer- 
chants of ‘another city getting next to the 
location of a “dead-beat” which they are 
very anxious to locate. No Credit man nor 
his department has the time, and he shouldn’t 
assume the responsibility, of following up an 
applicant’s references direct. 

I thank you. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: We will hear from 
the Nominating Committee, Mr. Blandford, 
Chairman. (Applause.) 

MR. BLANDFORD: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen of the convention: 

Under the organization of our Association 
there are fifteen regular directors besides 
the officers. The retiring President each 
year automatically becomes a member of 
the Board of Directors for one year, making 
sixteen directors in addition to the officers. 
Therefore, this year and other years so 
long as the same conditions prevail, there 
will be only five vacancies to fill and your 
Committee only had five vacancies to fill 
at this time. Therefore, if there is any 
member of the convention who feels per- 
haps that any section of the country has been 
neglected, you will understand that it was 
an impossibility for your Committee to take 
care of the entire country when we only have 
five vacancies. 

In addition to the five vacancies, if you 
confirm the recommendations of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, there will be one other 
vacancy by reason of the fact that one of 
the directors at present who still has one 
year to serve will be elevated to an official 
position as an officer of the Association, 
thereby creating a vacancy on the Board of 
Directors. Your Committee has brought in 
the names of six directors for the coming 
year to make the Board complete. 

Your Committee on Nomination of officers 
and directors have the honor to present the 
following named persons for the considera- 
tion of the delegates to this convention for 
the offices and positions to be filled during 
the election to be held on Friday, August 
19, 1921, as follows: 

For President 

Mr. E. W. Nelson, Rudge & Guenzel Com- 

pany, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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First Vice-President 
Mr. D. W. Price, W. & J. Sloane Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Second Vice-President 
Mr. D. W. Ahl, J. L. Hudson Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Directors for 3 Year Term 
Mr. J. R. Hewitt, The Hub Store, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Mr. J. M. Connolly, Associated Retail 

Credit Men, New York City. 

Mr. Franklin Blackstone, Joseph Horne 

Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. R. W. Watson, Watson and Monag- 

han, Spokane, Washington. 

Mr. Robert Lienhard, D. H. Holmes Com- 

pany, New Orleans, La. 

Director for 1 Year 

(To fill the unexpired term of D. W. Ahl, if 

he is so elevated for one year.) 

Mr. C..M. Read, Retail Credit Association 

of Denver, Colo. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Former Pres. S. E, Blandford, Boston, Chair- 
man. 

Past Pres. Franklin Blackstone, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Mr. E. B. Heller of St. Louis. 

Mr. F. T. Leonard of Denver. Colo. 

Mr. William Loewi, San Francisco. 

Mr. R. S. Lonsberry of Boston. 

Mr. W. E. Horton of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mr. V. F. Jedlicka, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. E. B. Shick, of Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. M. Liberman, of Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. F. A. Caten, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: As the program 
states, you may give nominations from the 
floor tomorrow, or any time. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Is the Committee 
on Resolutions ready to report? Mr. J. W. 
Mehling of Baltimore, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

MR. MEHLING: Mr. 
members: Your Committee on Resolutions 
beg to submit the following: 

..Reads report of the Resolutions Com- 


Chairman and 


mittee... 

WHEREAS, At the present time the sal- 
aries and wages of Federal employes are not 
subject to garnishment, and 

WHEREAS, This condition frequently re- 
sults in considerable inconvenience, both to 
Federal employes and to merchants, and 

WHEREAS, A proper garnishment law 
would result beneficially to Federal em- 
ployes in that it would place them on the 
same footing as all other classes of the credit 
buying public, therefore, be it, 

RESOLVED, That this Association shall 
and does hereby urge the enactment of a 
proper garnishment law, applicable to Fed- 
eral employes. Adopted. 

WHEREAS, We believe the holding of 
territorial conferences in various sections of 
the country will tend to promote greater 
efficiency in the extension of credit, in col- 





lections, and in co-operation between our 
membership, and 

WHEREAS, We also believe such confer- 
ences will be in the best interest of the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association, there- 
fore be it, 

RESOLVED, That our National Head- 
quarters arrange for as many such confer- 
ences as practicable during the year, and 
that the National Secretary be directed to 
co-operate with the entertaining organiza- 
tions in arranging the necessary details. 

Adopted. 

WHEREAS, We realize the advantages to 
be derived from personal acquaintance, and 
a greater familiarity between our general 
membership and the officers of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association, therefore, 
be it, 

RESOLVED, That the officers of this As- 
sociation be requested to make every possible 
effort to accept such invitations as they may 
receive from local affiliated Associations, and 
in connection with territorial conferences. 

Adopted. 

WHEREAS: The Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association recognizes the fact that 
thrift and honesty contribute so materially 
to the moral strength and contentment of our 


National 


people, therefore, be it, 

RESOLVED: That this Association en- 
dorses the National Thrift Week idea, and 
the general proposition of “Pay Your Bills 
Promptly” campaigns; and be it further, 

RESOLVED: That a committee be ap- 
pointed to co-operate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and such other Agencies as may 
undertake to properly conduct such cam- 
paigns during the ensuing year. Adopted. 

WHEREAS: It is our belief that the pres- 
ent method of taxation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is inequitable, in that it imposes an 
unfair burden on certain lines of business, 
and 

WHEREAS: With the ending of the war 
the need for discouraging the production and 
distribution of certain so-called unessential 
commodities ceased to exist, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: That this Convention places 
itself on record as favoring the repeal of 
the present excess profits and excise taxes 
and recommending that a limited turnover 
tax on the sales of goods, wares and mer- 


chandise be substituted in lieu thereof; and. 


be it further 

RESOLVED: That the Officers and Direc- 
tors of this Association be requested to ad- 
vise their respective Senators and Congress- 
men of this action. 

Referred to the Board. 

WHEREAS: At the present time the Post 
Office Department does not require the street 
address on registered mail return cards, and 

WHEREAS, It 
trouble, loss of time or expense, to add the 
street address of the receiver of a registered 
letter when he signs his return card, there- 
fore, be it, 

RESOLVED, By the Retail Credit Men’s 


involves little or no 


National Association in convention assem- 
bled, that our officers be requested to take 
immediate steps to urge the issuance of an 
order by the Post Office Department requir- 
ing the exact mailing address as well as 
the signature on all registered mail return 
cards. Be it further, 

RESOLVED: That should it require Na- 
tional Legislation to secure such action by 
the Post Office Department, our Legislative 
Committee be instructed to use its best ef- 
forts towards securing this legislation with- 


out delay. Adopted. 


DAVID W. AHL 

Born at Newville, Pennsylvania, at which 
town received a high school education and 
attended Dickinson College at Carlisle, Pa., 
for two years. . 

Was with the Hanover National Bank, 
New York City, from 1899 to 1905. 

In the Credit Department of John Wana- 
maker, New York, from 1905 to 1910. With 
Gimbel Brothers, New York, from 1910 to 
January 1, 1918, as Assistant Credit Man- 
ager. With The J. L. Hudson Co., since 
January 1, 1918. 

Always been active in Retail Credit As- 
sociation work, elected a National Director 
at St. Paul, 1919, and Second Vice-President 
at Houston, 1921. 

He is a great believer in the Credit Man 
being aggressive and not afraid to seek new 
business. His office is recognized as one of 
the best organized and systematized in the 
Country, and his ideas and plans have been 
copied by many who sought his advice. He 
is always willing to give others the benefit 
of his experience and has a way of em- 
phasizing his points in a manner all his own, 
which has caused him to be considered by 
those who know him intimately as a “Regu- 
lar Fellow.” 

PRESIDENT LAWO: We shall pass on 
each one as they are read. 

Is the Credentials Committee ready to re- 
port? We will now hear the report of the 
Credentials Committee. 

..Secretary Woodlock reads the report of 
E. N. Ray of Boston, Chairman, and correc- 
tions were made showing 5155 votes in the 
convention. ...... 


ADJOURNMENT 
BANQUET 
Thursday Evening, August 8, 1921 
.-Following the Banquet Toastmaster 
Cornell called the assemblage to order... 
TOASTMASTER: Ladies and noise mak- 
ers. (Laughter.) You who have attended 
each session of the convention I am sure 
will agree that efficiency has proved the key 
note and as secure as that thought is, it 
doesn’t mark the efficiency that has distin- 
guished the splendid Arrangements Commit- 
tee in charge of this convention from our 
own local Association of Credit Men. 
As an illustration, note how they have 
safeguarded, even to the closing of this splen- 
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did convention, their own reputation for en- 
tertainment and their splendid record for 
efficiency in this National Association by go- 
ing outside their own Association for a 
It’s an old saw that a news- 
paper man represents the very antithesis of 
the gentleman in charge of the Credit De- 
partment of a retail store. 


toastmaster. 


Each always 
thinks the other is a proverbial hard boiled 
egg, so I think that I am to be congratulated 
as a newspaper man to have this opportu- 
nity first, I think in the history of news- 
paperdom, that one has had the opportunity 
to even scores with all credit men en masse. 

Speaking of the efficiency that has marked 
the work of our local Association’s Arrange- 
ments Committee, I am sure that all through 
your convention you have noted the con- 
stant use of terms, or the term, itself, “law 


’ 


and finance,” natural auxiliaries of evil with 
credit, and here again is marked the effi- 
ciency of our local Arrangements Commit- 
tee. They have taken a short cut. They 
have combined for your entertainment two 
of these evils, that of finance and law in 
one personage. We are very proud, even 
those of us who know his shortcomings, we 
are very proud of our Vice-President of our 
City’s and our State’s largest bank, and it 
is a distinct pleasure to introduce to you the 
silver-tongued orator of South Texas, the 
gentleman with the glad hand and glad 
heart, Mr. Francis Marion Law. (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR. LAW: Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Presi- 
dent and ladies and gentlemen: 

Gentlemen, I like the name that betokens 
your calling. You are credit men and by the 
way, may I address you as brother credit 
men? Fellow credit men? I remember 
enough of my Latin to know that credit 
comes from a word, “Credo,” which means, 
“I believe.” And what a fine creed that is,— 
I believe. And how the world needs today 
men who can stand up and say in spite of 
all the difficulty, “I believe! I believe in 
God, I believe in country, I believe in my- 
self, I believe in my fellowman,” and that is 
the doctrine that you men as I understand it 
not only stand for, not only preach but prac- 
tice in your daily lives. Credo,—I believe. 

There are two classes of men and women 
in the country today. The first class believes 
that the terrors of this period of depression 
are not wholly over but that the worst 
of it is over and they believe that we are 
gradually getting on firmer, sounder ground, 
that the nightmare is of last night and not 
held in store for tomorrow night. And then 
there is that other class of men, call them 
pessimists if you please, but they are 
respectably large in number, who believe 
that the improvement that we have seen, they 
do not dispute having seen a slight improve- 
ment in the last few months, but they say 
that improvement is temporary and that se- 
rious relapses are yet to come and that the 
Worst is around the corner. 





The future alone will reveal which one 
of these two classes of thinkers is correct. I 
myself prefer to be among the first class. 
There are three problems, gentlemen, that I 
would mention briefly for your discussion, 
for your attention and consideration. I 
realize that it would be a very poor return 
for your courtesy in asking me to speak to 
you, if I were to stand up here and bore you 
with a:lot of long and tiresome platitudes 
and yet, gentlemen, you will agree that when 
a man is asked to speak to an audience of 
this kind and in times like these he must try 
to do his best to measure up to the occasion. 
I said to my wife before I came out tonight, 
“It is going to be hot there tonight and these 
good friends, coming from all over the 
country, men and women, it is along toward 
the latter part of the convention and they 
are pretty well tired and they wouldn't 
like to hear, they are not going to 
be interested in anything serious and yet, 
they would be disappointed in any of their 
speakers if the speaker didn’t at least try 
and measure up to the privileges of the oc- 
casion,” and so there are three things that 
I would mention briefly as being outstanding 
problems that no man can ignore in present 
day conditions. 

The first matter is the matter of the rail- 
roads. What a wise thing it seems that 
President Harding urged the payment to the 
railroads of five hundred million dollars 
without any unessential red tape, as part of 
the amount due them on account of war time 
operation. That amount of money while it 
will not be sufficient, will go a long way to- 
ward helping the railroads to help them- 
selves. It will go a long ways in their 
program of rehabilitation and I was de- 
lighted to see in one of the New York papers 
today a statement that for the last three 
months the gross and the net earnings of 
railroads are tremendously in advance of 
any recent three months. What a fine sign 
that is for the country at large! 

And so this money that the President 
urges to be paid to them will help and it 
will help the railroads to help about a mil- 
lion unemployed men in this country by giv- 
ing them work. 

The second thing that I thought of as be- 
ing a great big problem is the matter of 
taxation and the third is the matter of foreign 
trade, and again I thought, sitting on my 
porch two or three hours ago, I said, “Well, 
now, old fellow, don’t you think you’re kind 
of shooting clear over your own head in talk- 
ing about great big subjects like that, rail- 
roads and taxation and foreign trade? What 
do you know about them? Leave that for 
smart men, for able students on economic 
subjects to discuss,” and gentlemen, I dis- 
missed that sort of a thought from my mind 
because I believe that the masses and I as 
one of the masses ought to be interested, if 
I am not, in those problems because they 
come right down to the very roots of our 
prosperity and business in this country. 


What on earth. can business do in this 
country unless the railroads prosper? What 
on earth can American business do unless 
foreign business prospers? How can any- 
body in the country prosper if we have a 
system of unjust and grievous taxation? 
And so I said to myself, “I’ve got a right 
to talk about those things although they are 
great big subjects,” and maybe I don’t know 
much about them but I just supposed that 


maybe you don’t know a great deal more ° 


about them than I did and we could talk 
about them a few minutes together. So I 
passed the railroads to go to the question of 
taxation, just for a moment. 

While Congress is discussing that very im- 
portant question and how I wish they could 
forget politics up there in Washington when 
they get on a thing like that, how I wish 
the best minds of both parties and all parties 
could get together around the committee 
table and decide on a scientific, just system 
of taxation that this country could adopt! 

Gentlemen, I say this to you and I believe 
it from the very bottom of my heart, that the 
people of this country are not going to stand 
for grievous taxation during these hard 
times for an indefinite period, and I hope 
Congress is going to be wise enough to fol- 
low out, adopt and execute a policy of 
economy and retrenchment in governmental 
affairs so that instead of raising taxes we 
can gradually reduce taxes because I am 
afraid that if the people become discon- 
tented on this matter of taxation, while I 
would not predict anything as serious as a 
revolution we’ll have more unrest in this 
country than any of us have ever dreamed 
of having. 

And the third thing is the matter of foreign 
trade. We are interested in the matter of 
building up foreign commerce. Everything 
practically that we raise in this country we 
raise a surplus of it, we’ve got to ship it. 
The statistics which came out today indi- 
cated that our foreign business has been 
slumping off badly, about six billions of dol- 
lars in round numbers, about three billion 
slump in exports and about three billion 
slump in imports. And we've got to build 
up that foreign trade. “You know we had 
a tremendous advantage for a while after 
the war. No other country in the world 
had the goods and they had to come to 
America to supply their needs but that isn’t 
any longer true. Other countries now are 
bidding for that business and this thing of 
foreign exchange has been a great handicap 
to us and it does seem to me like the finan- 
ciers, the men who are versed in foreign 
exchange ought to be able to solve that prob- 
lem so that it would no longer be a mill 
stone around the neck of foreign trade as 
far as this country is concerned, discrimi- 
nated against on account of prohibitive rates. 

And then another very important thing 
that we’ve got to do in order to encourage 
and build up, develop foreign trade, we’ve 
got to make foreign loans, we’ve got to lend 
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these people money upon which they will 
trade with us. There isn’t but one way in 
the world that we can do that and that is 
by popular subscriptions. When the Repub- 
lic of Argentina down here in South Amer- 
ica sends us a bond issue and our bankers 
examine it and say it is sound, then it is up 
to us as the people to buy those bonds. We 
must encourage foreign trade and let no man 
believe that it is not part of his business. 
Without foreign trade our domestic business 
will languish and die. 

There has been a great deal of gold come 
into the country in the last few weeks and 
people frequently ask me, “What is going to 
be the effect of that gold?” Well I will tell 
you, gentlemen, one effect that it has already 
had and I don’t think any of you are going 
to kick about it. It has reduced 
rates. The presence of that increased 
amount of gold in this country has had that 
one good salutary effect. I don’t think any- 
body need be afraid of getting too much 
gold because while we have an unusually 
large supply, these other chief countries of 
the world have more gold than they had 
Then there is another thing 
that has been disconcerting in this program 
and has been getting in our way every time 
we have tried to get to a basis, a sound basis 
where we can rest and believe that we can 
stay put and that is what might be called 
the dislocation of prices. 


interest 


before the war. 


Do you know that twelve of the principal 
commodities of this country averaged on 
July 20th, 5% below the prices at which 
those same commodities were selling in 1913, 
the year before the war? 5% below. Un- 
fortunately those of us who live in the South 
find that four of those twelve, being four of 
our principal commodities, are included, cot- 
ton and corn and cattle and hides, all of 
them selling at levels below the 1913 stand- 
ard. 

The dislocation of prices has got to be met. 
We've got to solve that problem. A lot of 
things have gotten too low and some haven’t 
It will only take 
time, ladies and gentlemen, to accomplish 
that. We've got sense enough, we’ve got 
courage enough and .we’ll do it. One of the 
hopeful signs is that the people of this coun- 
try seem to be learning the lesson, the old 
time qualities of frugality and economy. I 
believe that we are going to get rid of the 
reputation that we have all over the world 
of being recklessly extravagant and a spend- 
thrift nation. 


come down enough yet. 


There are more people sav- 
ing today, more people economizing, more 
people living within their means and laying 
something up for a rainy day than ever be- 
fore in the history of this country. We have 
now a program of economy and thrift versus 
what was just a few short months ago a 
program of extravagance and debt. 


Now in conclusion I say this word to you: 


I do not believe that it is a time for any- 
body to have cold feet. As some smart man 
has said that the greatest sin in the world 


is fear, I believe that is true. I believe 
that it is alright for us to hope and believe 
that better times are coming but I do say 
this, ladies and gentlemen, I believe it is 
also a good time for business men, business 
women to play the cards safe. Don’t be 
afraid to do a legitimate business but play 
the game as the gamblers say, “Play it 
safe” and finally, above all things, tonight, 
tomorrow and next week, let us not forget 
the creed, I believe. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

TOASTMASTER: Number two in the 
classification list, the rating list of the Local 
Retail Credit Association stands for slow. 
I assure you that there is no connection be- 
tween the number that the next speaker, your 
distinguished President, draws on this pro- 
gram in the relationship between that num- 
ber and the previous allusion to the local 
Credit Association’s number of two which 
means slow, because I am told that Mr. 
Lawo, although a bachelor, is not at all 
slow. Also that he has a very keen sense 
of humor. Over his desk in Memphis, (and 
that must be a grand and glorious city) 
(Applause from Memphis) hangs this sign: 
“We'll do as much for you as anyone else. 
We'll honor your father or mother but not 
your check.” 

You are to hear next from your President, 
Mr. George Lawo, and just before he speaks 
I am asked by the Memphis delegation that 
he stand and listen to a few words of wis- 
dom from that distinguished delegation. Mr. 
Lawo. (Applause.) 

..Mr. Liberman’s daughter presented 
President Lawo with a bunch of flowers and 
an American flag and said, ““This bunch of 
flowers I give to you as a token of love, fond 
and true, I hope their fragrance will please 
you as you step into another chair.”.. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Mr. Toastmaster, 
ladies and gentlemen, and the Memphis dele- 
gation: The Memphis Credit Men and 
Women simply kill me with kindness. They 
overwhelm me all the time. I don’t know 
what to expect from them next. This is 
certainly unexpected. I am sure coming 
from people who know me, I appreciate this 
more than if it came from any one eise. I 
thank them most sincerely. (Applause. ) 


The time has long since passed, ladies and 
gentlemen, when a man’s statement that he 
is a Northerner or a Southerner carried with 
it any special significance. I am sure, there- 
fore, that no one will misunderstand me when 
I say that I have always been proud of my 
native and adopted cities, New Orleans and 
Memphis, but I have never been as proud of 
being a Southerner as I have been since I 
have experienced and observed the genuine, 
cordial hospitality of the people of Houston. 

( Applause.) 

It has been my good fortune to visit in the 
North annually for many years and I have 
been the recipient of so many courtesies, such 
wholehearted kind treatment that I have of- 
ten wondered and have frequently asked 


said, “Father, I am a_bootlegger.” 


why it was that Southern hospitality was so 
famous. I know the answer now and I am 
sure that everyone here will agree with me 
that there is no superior brand to that that 
has been served to us during the past three 
or four days. 

Speaking of the North and South, I was 
told that the first time Mr. Younts went 
North it was to the city of New York. He 
registered at a hotel and after freshening up 
a bit strolled out to see the city. Upon re- 
turning to his room he found two colored 
maids. His first remark was, “What are 
you negroes doing in my room?” They 
walked out in a huff and in a few minutes 
Mr. Younts was confronted by the manager 
of the hotel with the question: 

“What do you mean by insulting ladies 
in this hotel ?” 

Mr. Younts replied, “You can’t mean me, 
I haven’t insulted any ladies.” 

The manager pointed to the colored maids 
who had followed him into the room and 
said, 

“These ladies say you insulted them.” 

Mr. Younts made a very profuse bow and 
said, “Excuse me ladies, you’re so dark I 
thought sure you were niggers.” (Great 
laughter.) 

Sometimes we sacrifice clearness by our 
brevity and if that man had just told Mr. 
Younts in the beginning that they really 
were negroes he wouldn’t have made that 
break. That reminds me of the misunder- 
standing caused by the brevity of an Irish 
Priest just over from Ireland. He was hear- 
ing a confession. The man confessing to him 
The 
Priest wasn’t familiar with that term and 
didn’t know what the man had been doing. 
He wanted to give him some kind of penance 
because he felt sure the man had been doing 
something wrong or he wouldn’t have been 
confessing it so he excused himself and went 
out to a brother priest. “A man over here 
says he is a bootlegger. What shall I give 
him?” he asked. 

The Priest thought a moment and said, “I 
wouldn’t give him over $5.00.” (Great 
laughter.) 


The directors have been listening to me 


taik for the past four days. The delegates 
have been listening to me for the past three 
days. The Toastmaster called my attention 
to the time a while ago. He said it was 
getting very late and the program is not 
half over. If I had had a speech prepared, 
it would have evaporated when I had a 
narrow escape from injury in an automobile 
accident at about 8:00 o’clock tonight—a col- 
lision with another car. 

I am going to keep you only a minute 
more in saying a word about our National 
Association. 

Last year the Detroit Convention reposed 
in me the great honor of the Presidency. If 
I had not known at that time that this As- 
sociation was destined to be the greatest com- 
mercial organization in the United States 
(Applause) I would surely have learned it 
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from my experience of the past year. There 
is no question, ladies and gentlemen, (I am 
not saying this in my enthusiasm) but that 
this Association is going to be in a com- 
paratively short time the largest commercial 
organization in the United States. It has 
grown from 2500 to more than 10,000 in 
three years and there are 581,000 retailers 
in the United States. 

I am sure that my successor will realize, 
as I did, that when he accepts the Presi- 
dency he will receive the greatest honor that 
can come to a credit man and I am sure that 
he, with the assistance of our most efficient 
Secretary, Mr. Woodlock, is going to con- 
duct the affairs of the Association so that 
when twelve months more roll around our 
Association will have made a material gain 
on the road to the exalted position it is 
bound to occupy not only in numbers but in 
influence and efficiency. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

TOASTMASTER: Every well conducted 
banquet, like every good horse race,. every 
stake horse race, has at least one added 
We have that privilege this eve- 
ning and perhaps it is after all not such a 
privilege because I dare say you have lis- 
tened to announcements and have met this 
very handsome and very cheerful gentle- 
man, Mr. Younts, quite often but he has 
asked the privilege of being an interloper 
just at this moment. Mr. Younts. (Ap- 
plause and cheers.) 

MR. YOUNTS: Mr. Toastmaster, ladies 
and gentlemen: We of the South Land seem 
to have a little deeper affection for our own 
than most any other section of this great 


starter. 


country. We are always glad when the news 
comes to us that some one in this country, in 
any part of it has done something that 
stands out preemiffently but we can’t help 
but rejoice just a little more down in our 
hearts when it comes to our knowledge that 
a daughter or a son of the South Land has 
done some great deed. 

Take our own State and we kave this 
afternoon visited the scene where one of our 
leaders, Sam Houston, did so much for his 
State. We are proud of him and his name. 
We are proud of the city that has been 
named in his honor and we are determined 
that his memory shall never be blemished 
and that we will have higher ideals in our 
social, religious and business life because of 
the example that Houston set for us. 

There have been in our Association of 
Retail Credit Men a number of men who 
stand out as leaders, such men as our Presi- 
dent, as Mr. Nelson, as Mr. Wright, as Mr. 
Crowder, and a number of other men too 
humerous to mention at this time. We have 
looked to them and we do still look to them 
for leaders in this great Organization. We 
have felt here in Houston that our work had 
not reached the high level, the high aim that 
it should until we had in our membership 
the name of every man or every firm in 
this city who -granted retail credit and I 





believe that the same thing has been gen- 
eral over this country in our own Associa- 
tion. There has never been any city that 
has reached this goal but there has been 
one city and that in our own dear South 
Land that has blazed the way and I am glad 
to say that for three years, peerless Memphis, 
has lead the associations of the United 
States in membership in the National Retail 
Credit Men’s Association. (Applause.) 


Memphis did not do this because it was 
Memphis or because it was a southern city 
but because there was a man there who had 
a vision; a man who saw that by lining up 
every merchant, every doctor, every dentist, 
and everybody who did any retail business 
to stand solid against the crooks and the 
dead-beats and to help those who were pay- 
ing and honestly paying their just debts, it 
would be a great thing for that city. And 
we thought they had about reached the 
limit of their membership but when in the 
spring of 1921, the news came down to this 
country that Memphis had sent in 119 mem- 
berships again this year to the National As- 
sociation, we were all ready to take off our 
hats to that southern city of 162,351, who 
said to New York, to Philadelphia, to St. 
Louis, to Cleveland, to Detroit, with their 
hundreds of thousands and their millions, 
“We are still the leaders, come on fellows, 
you'll never get ahead of us except that you 
have a larger population and a larger field 
to draw from.” _~ 

And again we looked to the Association that 
had such a man as President and as leader 
and we said, “Here is a man that not only 
knows how to work himself but how to get 
everyone else in his Association to work with 
him,” and we looked and we found in that 
man the man who is now President of the 
National Association, the man who for a 
number of years was President of the Mem- 
phis Association and tonight, Mr. President, 
the Houston Association desires to do honor 
to you and we present to you at this time 
this emblem of our Organization. We re- 
cognize you as a leader of men in the credit 
world and as the first representative of a 
southern city that has been President of 
this National Association, we present to you 
this emblem of our Organization. Wear 
it and know that we consider you a leader 
among the credit men of this. generation. 

( Applause.) 

..Hands him the emblem with a diamond 
in the center... 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Any words that I 
may utter, ladies and gentlemen, would fall 
far short of adequately expressing my feel- 
ings at this moment. It seems that my hum- 
ble efforts are ever appreciated, even beyond 
their merits. I don’t know anything that I 
can say except that I appreciate this as much 
as anything can be appreciated and I thank 
you deeply, from the bottom of my heart. 

(Applause. ) 

TOASTMASTER: To emphasize the af- 

fection alluded to by Mr. Younts that mem- 








bers of this splendid Association must have 
for each other, it is our privilege again to 
listen to an added speaker, Mr. Leopold 
Meyer of Houston. (Applause.) 

MR. MEYER: Mr. ‘Yoastmaster, ladies 
and gentlemen: As one possessed of a con- 
ception of the scope of our National Presi- 
dent’s efforts, in the name of all those pres- 
ent, let me express myself in accord with 
the very kind and beautiful remarks that 
have been uttered. 
honor for those to whom honor is due and 
in no wise meaning to detract a single iota 
from any distinction that may be due Mr. 
Lawo, let me also have the privilege of sing- 
ing the praises this evening of one of our 
own members, of a man whose efforts .|have 
been inspiring, a man whose efforts have 
been untiring, a man who has made every 
conceivable sacrifice, a man who has sub- 
mitted to every conceivable inconvenience, a 
man who has given every spare moment of 
his time to elevating the standards of the 
Houston Association of Credit Men. 

Let me sing the praises of a man who, 
through his own efforts, was successful in 
securing for our good city of Houston the 
privilege of entertaining this evening and 
during the last several days the National 
Association of Retail Credit Men. Let me 
sing the praises of a man to whom we shall 
all be indebted this evening for a most en- 
joyable pastime and although I may not be 
capable of the silver-tongued oratory of the 
gentlemen who have preceded me on the 
program, let me assure you gentlemen and 
ladies that there is none to whom I would 
admit there is a blessing of deeper senti- 
ment. 

And Mr. Younts, in the name of the As- 
sociation and as an expression of the affec- 
tion that each and everyone of us bears you, 
let me in the name of the Entertainment 
Committee, for the national convention, pre- 
sent you with a similar token. 

(Great laughter and applause.) 

MR. YOUNTS: Friends, I can’t tell you 
what a surprise this is to me, coming from 
my fellow workers for the past twelve 
months. I will leave you to judge of my 
feelings and I will show them for the rest 
of this year, 1921, how we are going to 
work. (Applause.) 

TOASTMASTER: Reference has been 
made earlier in the evening to the poor 
credit risk which the newspaper man con- 
stitutes but none gainsay occasionally his 
ability to make money. Witness the gentle- 
man whose contributions represent that next 
to be charged off to profit and loss this eve- 
ning’s entertainment, Mr. Jubilene Mortifi- 
(Laughter. ) 

I am pleased to introduce to you my good 
friend and co-oworker, Mr. Judd Mortimer 
Lewis. (Applause. ) 

MR. LEWIS: Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Pres- 
ident, ladies and gentlemen: Before Bob 
knew he was going to be Toastmaster to- 
night he tried to get me to go with him on 


cation Lewis. 


But there is sufficient ° 
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a fishing trip and I said, “No, I can’t go, 
I’ve got to talk to the credit men.” 

“Hell,” he said, “I’ve talked to a hundred 
of them. I never got ’em to say anything 
but ‘no’.” 

Bob Cornell wanted me to make my talk 
short and snappy tonight. He said the pro- 
gram was top heavy as it was and he hoped 
I wouldn’t take up as much time as I usually 
do so I am going to try to keep myself down 
to an hour. (Laughter.) 

Someone has said something about love 
here tonight and being a poet, of course I 
have immortalized love to more or less ex- 
tent. 


“Love is a bunch of swaying daisies, 
Bound around with ribbon blue, 

Love’s a peep hole into heaven, 
With you tip-toe, looking through. 


“Love’s a jar of milk and honey, 
In a fair enchanted clime, 

You can drink from it forever, 

And be thirsty all the time.” 
(Laughter. ) 
You know, when a girl says to her daddy, 
“Daddy, isn’t the beautiful ? 
Doesn’t the sun shine gloriously? Don’t the 
Isn’t it just grand 


morning 


birds sing wonderfully? 
to be alive?” 

And father says, “Yes, what’s his name 
this time?” (Laughter.) 


When a fellow’s in love 
When a fellow is, say, 

There is joy in the world 
When you're feeling that way. 


There is joy and it reaches 
Aloft to the skies, 

There is joy and you think 
Of the hue of her eyes. 


And the red of the rose 
Is the red of her lips 
And the breeze is the touch 
Of her cool finger tips. 


And the mocking bird’s song 
When the mockers rejoice 
Oh, there is nothing on earth 
Like the lilt of her voice. 





When a fellow’s in love 
When a fellow’s in love 
There are wings on his soul 

And they reach up above. 


And lift him right out 
Of the world where he was, 
When a fellow’s in love 
That’s just what it does. 


It takes him and souses 
And washes him clean 

Of smallness and everything 
Selfish and mean. 


When a fellow’s in love 
Angel hands seem to stir 
His heartstrings, and set them 

To singing of her. 








When a fellow’s in love, 
Then is when life is sweet. 

Why, blossoms seem made 
For a path for her feet. 


Rivers run, breezes blow, 
Roses blossom for her 

And birds sing I tell you 
When you feel your heart stir. 


With this thing men call love 
You are living, you know 

There’s a heaven, some of it 
Has reached you, and so 


You can’t help but know it 
And God seems to smile. 
It’s love lifts your life up 
And makes it worth while. 
(Applause. ) 


You know you don’t always look in the 
funny column of a newspaper for the fun- 
niest things in a newspaper. I saw in the 
Chicago News the other day where a man 
had been stabbed with a long lady’s hat pin. 
The police are looking for the long lady 
now. 

But the funniest thing I think that was 
ever printed was sent in by Dr. West, the 
gentlemen in pajamas over here on my 
right. It was a church notice and through 
some mistake in the composing room ur 
proof room it went through just as he had 
sent it in. He said, “There will be services 
at the North End Baptist Church next Sun- 
day morning and at the South End Baptist 
Church next Sunday afternoon; in the 
morning at the North End, in the afternoon 
at the South End. Arrangements have been 
made to baptize babies at both ends.” 

(Laughter.) 


I am not a Baptist, but I understand that 
is the way the Baptists do it. 
Flowers, I love flowers 
And I'll say that they are sweet 
But no flower has pink toes 
On a pair of rose leaf feet. 


And no flower has got arms 

That go up around a fellow’s neck 
And no flower ever whispers 

That it loves you most a peck. 


And no flower is so weary 
When the long play day is by 

That it snuggles to your bosom 
Almost ready for a cry 


Till you start to count its piggies. 
I love flowers, they’re fine 

But it’s little human blossoms 
That have got this heart of mine. 


It’s little human blossoms 
That can holler and can run 

With their hands held out to meet you 
When your working day is done. 


That your eyes begin to look for 
When you turn into your street 

And your ears begin to listen 
For the patter of their feet. 


That make vour arms reach to hold them 
And your face break into smiles 

It’s life’s little human blossoms 
That make glad life’s wéary miles. 


And the bluest morning glory 

Its rare blossom gemmed with dew 
Ain’t as pretty as a baby 

With its hands held up to you. 


I know lots of millionaires, 
I know about them anyhow, 

I know how their very presence 
Makes men start to scrape and bow. 


But I never envy them none, 

They ain’t got the things I seek; 
Dollars can’t climb in your arms 

And hold their cheek agin your cheek. 


Like a baby can and love you, 
Dollars seem plumb cheap and cold 

When they’re put besides a baby 
That your arms can lift and hold. 


Millions are not necessary, 
Roses may not climb your wall, 
But life without human blossoms 
Ain’t worth anything at all. 
( Applause. ) 


That is just by way of a baby poem. You 
know a part of my religion is that we can 
raise babies on love and never have to 
whip them. It has worked out alright in my 
case. 

I don’t know whether you folks know or 
not that it was a Texas boy who first carried 
the American flag into the great World War, 
carried the American flag up Vimy Height. 
I say he was a Texas boy because when 
Pat Collars did that thing we looked up his 
record and we found he was a Texas boy, 
born in Ireland, raised in Boston, moved to 
Texas and enlisted in Canada. (Laughter.) 
"T'was a Texas boy and the Stars and Stripes 

Went first up Vimy Height 
Where Death was wielding his sickle keen 

And hell fires were alight. 


*[Twas a Texas boy and he led them all 
Where the skies rained shot and shell 
And the ground erupted beneath his feet 
Like the lid blown loose from hell. 





And he never faltered and never swerved 
And his young voice raised a cheer. 

We can almost see it the way it was, 
And we are away off here. 


For we are knowing our Texas boys 
And knowing the Texas way, 

So we can see him the way he charged 
Up Vimy Height that day. 





And we can look in his Texas eyes, 
Blue as bluebonnets are 


That carpet the hills of his own home State 


Like the blue field of its star: 


And we can see how his lips were curved 


And can hear his glad young voice, 
Why, any part of the world was his, 
But he took that part, from choice. 
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For there were deeds for a knight to do 
For humanity and peace, 

The struggle battering down the doors 

To the days when war shall cease. 


And so enwrapped in his country’s flag 
He offered his young life up 

For the ideals that his land stands for 
And reached for and drained the cup. 


Aye, reached for and drained the cup, he 
did 
Almost to its bitter lees, 
And the shrieking shells tore the earth apart 
And crashed through the standing trees. 


And rained from heaven about him there 
And smoke clouds dun and blue 
Swept around and about him but ever the 
flag 
He carried ahead shone through. 


And he never looked if they followed him 
But ever he went ahead 

And when they found him at night; the field 
Of the flag that he bore was red,— 


Was red where it had been blue,—he had 
lain 
On the field for the longest while 
But when the stretcher men came for him 
He welcomed them with a smile. 


And now he lies in the halls of pain 
Where the broken remnants lie, 
But we know that his lips frame the old 
glad laugh 
And know that his speaking eye 


Still mirrors the soul that’s a Texas soul 
That gave him the strength to do 

The thing to do in the Texas way. 
And the Red and the White and Blue 


Are above the cot where he fights his fight 
To win from the halls of pain 

And he will win and will come back yet 
To the Texas sky and plain. 


But of the charge and fight and all 

That happened that gloried day, 
He will say nothing at all, at all, 

For his is the Texas way. 

(Applause) 

TOASTMASTER: Our next and last 
speaker pleads guilty to residence in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

It is my proud privilege to introduce to 
you the present Vice-President and the 
nominee for .the Presidency of the Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, Mr. Nelson, of Lincoin. 

(App!ause. ) 

MR. NELSON: Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. 
President, ladies and gentlemen: You know 
I have been hearing so much about Texas 
since I got down here that I thought I’d 
have to look this thing up a little. I have 
found in my short span of life that it is a 
Pretty good idea to accept what they tell 
you unless you can disprove it. When they 
pour it in pretty strong, the inclination is 
to try to disprove it. When they began to 
tell about their great distances, it kind of 
got on my nerves because our own state is 


250 miles wide and 500 miles long and cele- 
brated for its grape juice reputation. 

So I got a map of the United States, cut 
out the State of Texas and laid it bottom 
side up, turned it around, fitted it here, and 
fitted it there to see what it would cover. 
Believe me, it is interesting to move that map 
around all over the United States and part 
of Canada and see what you get with it. 
Do you know, that if we will place Beau- 
mont on the point where Texahoma is, that 
blooming map, with this Beaumont point 
sticking there on Texahoma, will do this: 

Lay on the neck of Oklahoma, touch the 
eastern part of Colorado, covers all of 
Kansas, half of Nebraska and half of South 
Dakota, half of Missouri, with its mules, and 
Brownsville is found to be resting in Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. 

At the same time, with this same map in 
the same position, you find this empire state 
covering all of Iowa, a part of Minnesota, 
including St. Paul and Minneapolis, and El 
Paso is found to be in Houston, Wisconsin. 

Then here is another one. Turn the map 
over and put Brownsville where Brownsville 
is, and you find that this map covers all 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and a part of Florida, a part 
of Georgia, Missouri and Kentucky and El 
Paso is over in the lap of Savannah, this 
time. Besides we find Texline to be in Big 
Stone Gap City, West Virginia, and Ochiltree 
is in Jeffersonville, Indiana. 

What would happen by placing the map 
upon the northeastern part of this country? 
This Texas map will cover a part of New 
Brunswick, a part of Nova Scotia, and all 
of New England, as well as Rhode Island, a 
part of Connecticut and goes clear over to 
Utica, New York. Then, on top of that, it 
goes a way up into the province of Quebec, 
but why go to Canada with Mexico so near 
at hand. 

Then I just tried one more. If we place 
Newton, Texas, of this upside down map 
where Paris, Texas is, we discovered that 
Ochiltree is in Omaha, Brownsville is over 
in Columbus, Mississippi, and El Paso is in 
Milwaukee. (Laughter.) 

Now I’d like to say a word about a still 
This As- 
sociation of Credit Men means so much to 
the merchants and to the members of the As- 
sociation. It teaches the fellows in the home 
city to co-operate with each other, to give 
information, to tip it off to the other fellow 
when he discovers a bad one, to tell him 
how he collected an account, etc. 


larger subject,—our Association. 


It changes them from competitors to friends 
and neighbors. They get so they call each 
other by their first names when they meet on 
the street or at luncheon. In fact they try 
to arrange so that they go to luncheon to- 
gether. They generally have a good time, 
after this Credit Association bug has been 
working in their city long enough to get a 
large part of them into the Association and 
working in it in good shape. 





And then, think of the fellows who are 
working on the committees. Just think of 
the work that our dear friend Mr. Poindexter 
has done during the past year in gathering 
up that great array of forms and putting 
them into the books. They tell me this is 
an actual occurrence. He and his collector 
were going down town every night for about 
a week or ten days and finally Mrs. Poin- 
dexter says, “What are you going down town 
for, every night? 


” 


too. Ww 


“Very well, mother, we'll be glad to have 
you, I’ve got a job for you,” and he put 
her to pasting things into the books. She 
got the bug and worked with him nights for 
a week helping to finish up those books and 
get them out. These are the things that 
these credit associations do for you, they put 
new life into you, they make you feel dif- 
ferently. 

Just think of the splendid work that the 
Credit Department Methods Committee has 
done, the wonderful reports they have made 
here and the ones they are going to make 
and think what a flood of information that 
gives to the credit men and the merchants in 
general and it doesn’t cost you anything ex- 
cept the $5 a year you pay for membership 
dues and you get the Credit World thrown 
in, with some check warnings and a few 
other things. 

This Credit Association teaches the credit 
men to trust each other, to have confidence 
in each other. It establishes in their hearts 
a code of honor. Business must be safe in 
their hands. Let me quote you something 
that a foremost American writer has said 
which, in a way, describes the spirit con- 
tained in these credit men. When the di- 
vine precepts are understood, they unfold 
the foundations of fellowship, in which one 
mind is not at war with another but all 
have the same spirit, one God, one intelli- 
gent source, in accordance with the scriptural 
command, “Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus.” 

The development of this wonderful spirit 
of confidence and good will made possible 
the happy solution of the complex amalgama- 
tion problem which we had before us and 
which we worked upon during so many 
committee meetings and which, for a time, 
The re- 
spect which credit men have for each other, 
and the good will that just fills them from 
tip to toe made it possible for them to get 
together and adopt a new plan of operation 
for this branch of their business which is 
going to mean untold benefits to the mer- 
chants and all concerned. 


seemed so impossible of solution. 


Also, this same spirit is going to enable 
them to iron out, without serious difficulty, 
a few little rough spots that still remain to 
be adjusted. I am perfectly confident of it 
and so are you. This brings men together, 
as friends, who were far apart at one time. 

In this connection I am thinking of three 
clergymen who made an annual tour of their 





I’m going down town ° 
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community, receiving offerings of precious 
metal or coin; and, going back to their resi- 
dence, would melt some of this coin into a 
bell. Each year’s bell rang a little better 
than its predecessor. This year they stopped 
at a home, not knowing that there had been 
sickness and deprivation in there. The lady 
desired to make some contribution, but it 
was very small. It was all she could spare. 
It was so small that these men, in a moment 
of thoughtlessness, threw it into the mud at 
the doorstep, and went away. They cast the 
new bell but it would not ring. They con- 
cluded some mistake had occurred in its 
composition and they recast it, but it would 
not ring. ‘They asked, “What can be the 
matter?” And one of them said, 

“Don’t you remember we spurned the coin 
in a certain place? Do you know, I believe 
that it is up to us to go back there and make 
such amend as we may do, for that unkind- 
ness. Perhaps we did not know, or think, 
about the situation in' that home. Perhaps 
it was all she could do.” So they went to 
that home in due penitence and offered their 
apologies and, looking down, there laid the 
coin they had spurned. They cast the bell 
again, with this coin included, and it rang 
clearer and sweeter than any bell they had 
ever made. 

Credit men and credit women, let your 
own dealings with each other, and with your 
public at large, be so clean and noble that 
your lives will ring true and that this Asso- 
ciation shall grow and grow in usefulness to 
you and to many, many others, throughout 
our broad land, to the benefit of our cus- 
tomers, our employers, ourselves and our 
homes. (Applause.) 

TOASTMASTER: This concludes the 
entertainment. Thank you. 


ADJOURNMENT 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
HE convention was called to order at 
See by President Lawo. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: In view of 
the fact that the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State was absent from the banquet last night 
on account of the meeting of an extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature, I presume he is not 
here this morning. 

We will hear now the final report of the 
By-Laws Committee. The By-Laws were all 
read yesterday and under our rules must be 
read one day and voted upon the following 
day. 

There is one By-Law—read that one By- 
Law, please, Mr. Gilfillan. 

MR. GILFILLAN: “Bureaus or mercan- 
tile agencies who may not be members in 
local associations may be elected to mem- 
bership of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association by the Board of Directors of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association at 
any of their meetings.” 

PRESIDENT LAWO: I have been re- 
quested by a committee which is meeting this 
morning and who can’t be with us to post- 
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Either all or a part interest 
in a retail Credit Agency in 
one of Florida’s most beau- 
tiful cities with a popula- 
tion of some 20,000. 


Has a membership of 
one hundred and fifty, with 
a gross income of between 


-six hundred and seven hun- 


dred dollars per month. 


Reason for selling, owner 
wishes to operate in a larger 
field. If you are a Credit 
Agency man, with some 
means, and would like to 
live in the most wonderful 
state in the union, com- 
municate with the National 


Office. 
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pone action on that By-Law until about 11:00 
o'clock this morning and I will be very glad 
to do that. Does anyone here desire the 
other amendments read? If not we shall 
take a vote on the amendments that were 
proposed and read yesterday. All those in 
favor of the adoption of the amendments to 
the By-Laws read at yesterday’s session of 
the convention will please say “aye.” 

..Carried... 

That is with the exception of the one that 
we just read, of course. The program calls 
for reports of State and Regional Confer- 
ences and Associations and we will now take 
them up. Is Mr. Burris present? Mid West 
States Conference by H. J. Burris, Berkson 
Brothers, Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. Burris 
is one of our National Directors and is 
President of the Kansas City Association 
and it affords me great pleasure to tell you 
that he has been one of the best workers we 
have had during the past twelve months. 
Mr. Burris. 

..Reads the report... 

MR. BURRIS: Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen: Credit for the Mid West Con- 
ference really belongs to our good friend, 
Dave Woodlock, for it was he who made 
the suggestion to us that such a conference 
be held, while he was our guest at a dinner 
last January. 

We agreed with him that it would be a 
good thing and after much correspondence 
we finally decided to ga ahead with what 
appeared to be an experiment and we set the 
dates for the Conference for May 11th and 
12th. Up to this time there had never been 
a meeting of this kind in our part of the 
country so we had no records or past expe- 

Just merely pioneering in 


( Applause.) 


rience to go by. 
a new field. 

In the mean time we made a list of all 
Associations in surrounding Cities and 
States in order to get an idea of the possible 
attendance we might expect 
These figures showed us that we would have 
to include the states of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa in 
our conference in order to reasonably expect 
one hundred delegates. 


from each. 


Next we solicited the aid of our Chamber 
of Commerce which maintains a convention 
bureau to give aid to all conventions coming 
to Kansas City. They agreed to mail out all 
our announcements as well as one of their 
own, to every member in the six states 
named. They also agreed to furnish us a 
meeting place; register in our delegates, and 
furnish ribbon badges. 

With this work taken off our hands we 
had time to write many personal letters to 
the officers of other Associations and to the 
better known members in which we urged 
them to come and to boost the Conference. 
Taken as a whole they responded wonder- 
fully and we are deeply indebted to many 
of them for their loyal co-operation and as- 
sistance. 


In arranging the program we tried to 
secure at least one speaker from each of the 
six states but in this we were only partly 
successful only being able to get four. -Our 
idea in this was to create greater interest. 
In this we believe we were right for the 
two states Kansas and Arkansas not repre- 
sented on the program had the fewest dele- 
gates present. However the lack of attend- 
ance from these two states may be accounted 
for from the fact that there are no large 
Cities in either of them and furthermore 
from the fact that they are not very well 
organized, 

The program as carried out at the Con- 
ference is as follows: 


PROGRAM 


The program was arranged in half hour 
periods. The speaker being allotted a half 
hour and the half hour following being de- 
voted to a quiz and open forum discussion 
on the subject led by Secy. Woodlock. 

All the papers were exceptionally good 
and showed that the writers had given much 
time and study to their subjects. 

The quiz and open forum discussion on 
each paper led by Secy. Woodlock was good 
natured and freely indulged in, bringing out 
many good points for those present to take 
home and put into use. It has never been 
my pleasure to see discussions so generally 
indulged in and always the time allotted was 
all too short and reluctantly the chairman 
had to pass on to the next subject only to 
have the same experience. 

It was the unanimous opinion of those 
present that the National Association should 
encourage in every way possible the holding 
of State or Regional Conferences; that they 
be under the control of the officers of the 
National Association and that they did not 
think it advisable for these State or Regional 
Conferences to have permanent officers. 

The fact that nearly every city repre- 
sented at the Conference asked for the next 
meeting leads us to believe that the Mid 
West Conference was a success. We had 
many eloquent speeches setting forth the 
reasons why the next conference should be 
held in this City and that, but Mr. Nye of 
Des Moines was irresistible and won the 
next Conference for his City. I want to say 
right here and now that if any of you are 
going to hold any Conferences in the coming 
year (and every section of the country 
should have them) you will have to get 
up and hustle if you surpass that meet- 

ing we are going to have in Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

All of the expenses incident to the Mid 
West Conference were borne by the Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Men of Kansas City 
and we feel that the wonderful good we 
and our City received from it more than 
repays us for the money and work expended. 

In a two day session not much time is 
left for entertainment but we managed to 
have luncheons, a banquet and an automobile 
ride over the City. 





There were in attendance approximately 
two hundred. Seventy-five of this number 
were from other cities and eleven of these 
were Bureau Managers. We were particu- 
larly fortunate in having with us Vice Pres. 
Nelson, Secy. Woodluck, Nat. Director Snyder 
and those good congenial spirits, Messrs. 
Heller and Wolfert of St. Louis and Mr. 
Metcalfe of Omaha, Neb. 

[ want to give due credit to all the officers 
and members of the Associated Retail Credit - 
Men of Kansas City for their assistance in 
making the Mid West Conference a success. 
No officer of an organization ever had a 
more loyal and hard working bunch of men 
and women than it has been my good for- 
tune to have. 

In behalf of the National Association I 
want to appeal to the Credit Men in all sec- 
tions of the country to get busy in the coming 
year and have State or Regional Confer- 
ences. These conferences are bound to create 
greater interest in our National Association 
and this in turn will manifest itself by an 
ever increasing number of new members. 

I cannot close these remarks without leav- 
ing with you a few thoughts why conferences 
and conventions of Credit Men should be 
held. 

IF the most progressive, up-to-date, wide- 
awake Credit Man you know of should sud- 
denly cut off all communication with the 
outside business world— 

IF he would talk and deal with only the 
individuals with whom he transacts abso- 
lutely necessary business, and with them only 
when necessary— 

IF he would read no business magazines 
or trade papers— 

IF he would receive no callers, interview 
no customers— 

IF he would read no advertisements— 

IF he would ignore all other Credit 
Grantors— 

IF he attended no meetings of Credit Men, 
Conferences or Conventions, belonged to no 
business Clubs, associated with no one in 
a business way— 

IF he would literally build a fence around 
himself, permitting no outsiders to enter, nor 
himself to go out— 

IF he would do all this and then, with 
his high and efficient training to start with, 
would make every effort to carry on and de- 
velop from the inside, depending entirely on 
himself for new ideas, new plans— 


WHAT WOULD HAPPEN TO HIM? 

No man could exist under such narrowing 
conditions. Present day business is such that 
one man to be successful, must be dependent 
on countless others, he must profit by the mis- 
takes of others; make radical changes as 
others change. Where one man sets the 
pace in one thing, he follows in a hundred. 
His development comes largely from ideas 
picked up outside, from friends, conventions, 
trade papers, business publications, competi- 
tors. 

Surely no man could carry on without 
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these outside influences, and it’s a fact that 
the man with the broadest acquaintanceship 
and interests is apt to be the most successful. 


“Success is failure turned inside out— 

The silver tint of the clouds of doubt. 

You can never tell how close you are, 

It may be near when it seems afar; 

So stick to the fight when you’re hardest hit— 

It’s when things seem worst that you mustn’t 
quit. 


“When things go wrong, as they sometimes 
will, 

When the road you’re trudging seems all up 
hill, 

When the funds are low and the debts are 
high, 

And you want to smile, but you have to 
sigh, 

When care is pressing you down a bit, 

Rest, if you must,—but don’t QUIT.” 


The successful man must have many out- 
side interests if he is to develop in his in- 
side work. He must read, study, learn from 
others, broaden his business vision by con- 
tact with other agencies than the more or 
less narrow confines of his own business or 
do otherwise means the 
proverbial business rut. 


department. To 


To help men develop so is the object of 
the Retail Credit Men’s National 
tion and its subsidiary organizations. 


Associa- 


To be successful today every man with 
vision is building, not only for his own fu- 
ture but for the future of his family and of 
his business. 

The foundation for his building is knowl- 
edge—sound knowledge of the principles 
that underlie successful business operations. 
Once the foundations are laid the superstruc- 
ture is quickly and easily added. The only 
limit is the strength of the foundation and 
the courage of the builder. 

In laying your foundations you are not 
left to work alone. You have at your com- 
mand the experience of thousands of success- 
ful credit men, many of whom are experts 


in their line. You have the hearty co-opera- 


tion of your local Association, of your state 
or regional conference and of the National 
Association, 


The mysterious power of money and the 
marvels of machinery in their influence upon 
the progress of the world will always pale 
into insignificance in the brilliant light of 
the magic spirit of willing men. 

You might posses all the wealth in the 
world and all the machinery in Christendom 
and yet be poor indeed if you lacked asso- 
ciation with men who know 
honest united effort. 

Happy is that organization which is domi- 
nated by the spirit of serving others, and 
this spirit, expressed by men who have joy 
in working and sharing with one another, 
commands rewards in personal satisfaction 
and happiness which exceed in value the 
money for which it will ever serve as a 
powerful magnet. 


the joy of 


Such, my friends, is the SPIRIT of the 
Credit Men of the great Middle West. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: 
ure for 


It is a great pleas- 
me to present to you our next 
speaker who will talk on the Northwestern 
Conference that was held in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, Mr. Watson of Watson & Monaghan 
who is a nominee for Director and also one 
of our best workers. 

MR. WATSON: Coming a long ways as 
I have to bring the greetings of four of our 
big states to this convention, it certainly will 
be a pleasure to take back such impressions 
from a gathering like this. I rather expect 
to meet on my return with the local Associa- 
tions of Portland, Tacoma and Seattle on my 
way home to Spokane and certainly I will 
tell them what a wonderful experience this 
has been to me and I hope this will be the 
last time that the Northwest will have only 
one man to represent those four great states 
of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana 
at the National Convention. 

“He profits most who serves best.” 

..Reads address through item three, para- 
graph four, page four... 


STATE AND REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCES 
THE NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 
R. W. Watson, Spokane, Wash. 

“He profits most who serves best.” This 
old quotation which has become the basis 
of modern business policy, is the basis of our 
Credit Men’s Association. 

We belong to these organizations, local 
Did we 
not believe that we, as individuals, would 


and national, from selfish motives. 


profit through the help we give others, we 
would not spend much of our time or our 
money with any kind of organization work, 
but each of us would go along, in his nar- 
row little path, doing the best he could to 
keep out of the brambles and briars that 
grow so thick. But we have all learned that 
by helping others, we make our own path 
easier, and so we have local and national 
Retail Credit Men’s and 
through them, we accomplish wonders for our 


Associations, 


business, and establish friendships and as- 
sociations that become priceless. 

It seems to me that our success, either in 
an organized way, or in an individual way, 
finally depends upon two things; first, the 
successful establishment of satisfactory per- 
sonal contact and association; and second, 
on our wisdom in selecting our activities. 
In the final analysis, of course it is the lat- 
ter that counts most, but I do not believe we 
can be as wise as we should be in selecting 
these activities, except we thoroughly develop 
the personal contact between ourselves. 

When we attempt to analyze the problems 
and needs of the Credit Man, we are only 
safe in remembering at all times that his in- 
We find he has prob- 
ably three varieties of problems, which may 
be classified as Local, Regional, and Na- 
tional. 


terest is a selfish one. 


His interest in Association work is 
in direct ratio to the benefits he receives. 


First, and uppermost in his daily work, is 
the local problem of the credit risk, good and 
bad. His mind is given largely to obtaining 
the accounts of the “good risks,” and elimi- 
nating the “bad risks,” and in keeping them 
from ever getting on his books; in obtaining 
prompt payment, and in guarding against 
bad checks and other kinds of fraud. This 
is a “local” field, and it is to his Local 
Credit Men’s Association that he looks prin- 
cipally for aid. 

To a lesser, but still considerable extent, 
he is occupied with the accounts of those in 
neighboring towns, and in the surrounding 
country. He finds 
from one place to another, and a majority 


his customers moving 
of such moves are within the zone of his 
trade influence; yet, many of them are out- 
side his local field. Here, to a large extent, 
enters the problem of the “Skip.” In this 
field, particularly, he has need of definite 
and reliable information. As in his local 
field, he needs it quickly, but the reliability 
of his information is even more important 
than in the local field, because those he deals 
with are not so readily reached. It is this 
field that I designate as containing the 
“Regional” problems. 

His third variety of problem, referred to 
as the “National,” may be said to include 
the education of the buying public to the 
right use of credit, education of himself in 
his own work, attention to conditions of na- 
that legislation, 
prosecution of criminals, and to a lesser ex- 
tent, locating the “Skip” who has completely 
vanished from his 
country. 


tional character require 


own section of the 

It is evident then, that an organization of 
Credit Men that will be entirely successful, 
must recognize and work to solve all three 
types of the Credit Man’s problems; Local, 
Regional, and National. 

The Local idea is well established and the 
form of organization is well standardized. 
As our local associations get older, and their 
members get better acquainted and learn 
more fully to trust each other, so will they 
become more and more successful. 

Our National Association is a success. Its 
organization is effective; it is accomplishing 
its purpose. It is educating the Credit Man, 
himself, that he may become a better Credit 
Man. It is educating the Public to the 
proper use of credit. It is giving effective 
attention to problems of legislation. It is 
relentlessly pursuing the professional crook 
who victimizes the credit-granting public. It 
is locating thousands of “Skips” every year, 
enabling the creditor to get his money. 

There is one weak spot yet in our organ- 
ization, however, and that is in the field I 
have designated as “Regional.” In this field, 
information is hard to get, and not always 
reliable. More than that, there is too much 
delay in getting information. There 
lack of co-operation between country and 
city merchants, in exchange of reports. 

As a general rule (and I am convinced 


is a 
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this should be an invariable rule), our local 
associations meet every week, and through 
these meetings not only obtain a wealth of 
reliable information needed in their daily 
business, but establish such wonderful per- 
sonal associations that they feel free, in be- 
tween times, to telephone or otherwise com- 
municate with their fellow-members for such 
information as they may immediately require. 
Once each year they attend these remarkable 
National conventions, where the best minds 
in the credit-granting world come together 
and exchange the product of their experience 
and their study for the benefit of each other, 
and eventually for the benefit of those not so 
fortunate as to be able to attend. Our officers 
establish the relative importance of our 
troubles, and thus find guidance for their 
work in the coming year. We get a birds- 
eye view of business conditions that enables 
us, as individuals, to steer our business. 
This is all wonderfully fine, and it gets 
better each year, but here again, it does not 
satisfy what we may term as “Regional” 
need. 

Each geographic section of the country has 
problems particularly its own, that neither 
the Local or National Associations can quite 
solve. Credit Men in such sections need per- 
sonal contact with each other, need to com- 
pare their local situations, need to study each 
other’s problems, need to get acquainted just 
as much as the members of the Local Asso- 
ciation, or the National, and it is through 
some sort of Regional Conference, held at 
suitable intervals, that this can be best ac- 
complished. 

California has had two State Conferences. 
There have been various others in different 
parts of the country, including the North- 
west Conference of Spokane, February 23rd 
and 24th, 1921. I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to compare notes with those from 
other sections that have held these Confer- 
ences, but we of the Pacific Northwest are 
completely and absolutely “sold” on the 
Conference idea. Our situation there may 
be somewhat different than that of other sec- 
tions of the country, and in that respect, I 
will say that it is probably more difficult 
for us out there in the Pacific Northwest to 
get together, than it is for other sections of 
the country. 

Probably but a few of you realize to what 
an extent the Pacific Northwest is a country 
of great distances. The Pacific Northwest 
includes all the States of Washington, Ore- 
gon, and Idaho, and about half the State of 
Montana. The total area is nearly 800 miles 
Square. It is nearly 400 miles from Spokane, 
a city of a little over 100,000 population, to 
Seattle, Tacoma or Portland, our nearest 
Cities of comparable size. Between, there are 
only a few towns whose population exceeds 
afew hundred. There are probably not over 
ten towns or cities in the whole State of 
Washington that exceed 10,000, and yet, the 
area of the State of Washington alone is 
Breater than that of all New England. 


Oregon is similar in size, and Idaho is more 
than half as big. Montana’ is larger than 
any of the others. When we, of Spokane, 
wish to visit our fellow credit men in 
Seattle, Tacoma or Portland, we may take 
the trip on as fine a train as any, but it 
takes us all night. It takes from four to five 
days to get from our country back to the 
National Headquarters, at St. Louis. I 
traveled six days and six nights to get here. 
You can readily see, then, that our mer- 
chants are at first rather inclined to think 
that the merchant in another city can do 
little to help him, and is more skeptical 
about receiving help from an Association 
whose headquarters are two to three thou- 
sand miles away. 

Here, let me call attention to the influence 
geography has on the success of our organ- 
ization. Our situation in the Pacific North- 
west is vastly different, geographically, 
speaking, than the situation in the Middle 
West, East or South. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that there are other sections of the 
United States where the geographical situ- 
ation, as affecting our Organization, is very 
similar to ours, and therefore it seems perti- 
nent that we consider this influence. 

This was the situation that made it diffi- 
cult to organize the Pacific Northwest in the 
first place, and the most difficult part of it 
was to secure recognition of, and affiliation 
with, the National Association. We secured 
affiliation with the National Association by 
doing the whole job at once; I mean by that, 
that in organizing Local Associations, we se- 
cured the adoption of the by-laws as sug- 
gested by the National, with blanket mem- 
bership in the National as part of the mem- 
bership in the Local Associations. Of course, 
by this time, the benefits of the National are 
well known and appreciated. Certainly, no 
Credit Man would be without his Local As- 
sociation, but, having attended a Regional 
Conference, I am sure you will find him 
very enthusiastic in its praise, and the meet- 
ing at Spokane was packed with enthusiasm, 
and was full of interest. 

Our program, so far as possible, consisted 
of subjects which were of interest to every- 
one, and covered questions of policy rather 
than questions of a technical nature. There 
were seven main topics, which we took two 
days to discuss. We did not limit the dis- 
cussions to the prepared papers, but tried, 
so far as possible, to obtain criticisms, com- 
ments and questions in the open Forum, and 
many times these open discussions were pro- 
ductive of splendid ideas. Our subjects in- 
cluded :— 

1. “The Noon-Day Luncheon as a Factor 
in the Life of an Association of Retail Credit 
Men.” 

2. “Present and Future Business Condi- 
tions as They Affect the Granting of Credit.” 

3. “The Country Merchant’s Problem: 
When is An Account Past Due? How Should 
Its Collection Be Handled? and, Should In- 
terest Be Charged ?” 


I might comment right there that there is « 
question of particular importance in our 
country. We have small towns situated 
throughout the Northwest there in which the 
conditions differ as widely as it would be 
possible to imagine. In the wheat countries, 
their marketing is all done once a year and 
many times merchants have been asked to 
carry the credit of those farmers, many of 
them worth hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, but they don’t pay them except once a 
year. In other places, the fruit country, the 
cattle countries, the sheep countries, the min- 
ing countries, the lumber countries, things 
differ just according to the circumstances 
existing about that particular city and this 
discussion of the country merchant’s problem, 
When is an account past due, how should the 
collections be handled and should interest be 
charged? was one of the most interesting 
subjects that ever came up. 

..Continues reading report... (Applause.) 

4. “Credit Limits—How Best to Determine 
and How to Enforce.” ; 

5. “What the Banks are Doing and What 
They Might Do to Help Their Local Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Men.” 

6. “The Work of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association.” 

7. “How Can We Best Organize the Re- 
tail Credit Men of the Northwest to Secure 
Best Co-operative Results?” 

It may be interesting to some of you to 
know that our attendance came from Port- 
land, Tacoma and Seattle, with a goodly 
number of individual Credit Men from the 
smaller cities and towns of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana. There are Re- 
tail Credit Men’s Associations in the three 
cities named, and none of them, at present, 
are more than one and one-half years old. 
The Spokane Association is the Pioneer of 
the Pacific Northwest. Incidently, it was the 
birth-place of this great National Associa- 
tion of Retail Credit Men, in 1912. The 
Spokane Association has been functioning 
now for more than twelve years, and still 
has among its most regular attendants at 
the weekly luncheons, the majority of the 
original Charter Members, all of whom are 
still members of the National Association. 
We, of Spokane, were therefore glad to be 
host to the first Northwest Conference, and 
we look forward with a great deal of inter- 
est to the second, which will be held in 
Seattle, in the Spring of 1922. 

Two outstanding results were apparent in 
this Conference, most important being what 
I have already mentioned as the foundation 
of organized success—the establishment of 
personal acquaintanceship, and personal con- 
fidence. Never again in our Pacific North- 
west will the Credit Man feel the isolation 
he used to feel. He knows any information 
he needs that might be obtained from any 
of the other cities of the Pacific Northwest, 
can be had for the asking, and had fully 
and completely. He knows this information 
can be relied upon; and if he should have 
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the opportunity either on business or pleas- 
ure, to visit any of the other cities, he is 
assured of a welcome and opportunity to 
study the other fellow’s methods at first 
hand, that never would have been open to 
him before this Conference. Fine as this is, 
it is a relation that will become closer and 
finer as the other Conferences are held, and 
it will make possible the binding together of 
the Credit Men’s Associations of our country 
in a way that will some day make the path 
of the “Dead Beat” thorny. 

The other noticeable outstanding result of 
this Conference was the out and out con- 
viction, unanimously expressed, that our Re- 
gional problems were very important, and 
that there was a way to solve them, and 
this resulted in steps being taken which are 
now being slowly but surely developed to- 
ward that end. 

Our Northwestern Territory divides it- 
self naturally into several zones of commer- 
cial influence, the centers of which are Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, Yakima, and Spokane. 
We plan to develop a loose sort of organiza- 
tion which will permit the exchange of in- 
formation between these zone centers so far 
as such information affects other zones. We 
intend to forestall the “Bad Check Artist” 
or the “Crook,” to locate the “Skip,” to ex- 
change information about those who move 
from one city to another, by collecting in 
each zone center all information arising 
within that zone, and forwarding it, not 
merely by request, but voluntarily, to the 


center of any other zone that might be in- 
terested,—which center will again distribute 
We believe this 
can be perfected within the course of time 


it throughout its own zone. 


so that our activity and influence will cover 
our field as with a blanket, and act not only 
for the regulation of the “Crook” or “Bad 
Risk,” but in a constructional way for the 
building up and encouragement of the “Good 
Risk.” We want to make it just as easy for 
the “Good Risk” to get credit as we intend 
to make it hard for the “Bad Risk.” This 
is what we have obtained from our first 
Conference and we look to the next one to 
further our plans in this regard; and by 
holding the Conference in another city, to 
strengthen our personal acquaintance and 
broaden it to include those who could not 
attend the first. 


There are at least five cities that could 
logically hold such a Conference and we 
feel confident that by the time we have made 
the rounds we will have developed some- 
thing of which .we shall be mighty proud. 
Let me say, however, that in my opinion, and 
I know in the opinion of all who attended 
the Conference, any development in the way 
of organization which may result, will in 
no wise weaken, but on the contrary, will 
strengthen the National Association. We 
feel that there are three sources of our prob- 
lems, and we do not believe that the 
field for regional co-operation is any less 
important and necessary than the field for 


local and national co-operation; neither do 
we feel that local and regional organization 
will ever take the place of national organ- 
We are very certain that we can 
bring into being a number of Local Credit 
Men’s Associations that would not be pos- 
sible at all, if we lacked some sort of re- 
gional co-operation. 


ization. 


Out there, we organize our Locals, using 
the by-laws suggested by the National, and 
including membership in the National with 
membership in the Local; thus, practically 
every time we succeed in organizing a new 
Local, we bring equal membership into the 
National. We believe this is done easier 
when the Locals are first organized, than to 
organize in a local way first, and then at- 
tempt to get them to join the National. In 
other words, we do it right the first time. 
Conditions vary in different sections of the 
country, as we all know, and it may be that 
the plans we follow in the Pacific Northwest 
would not be satisfactory somewhere else; 
but so far as we are concerned, Regional 
Conferences will be held yearly or oftener, 
and it will surprise us if they do not be- 
come one of the most important factors in 
the Credit Organizations, the country over. 
We believe that the: National Association 
can profitably give considerable attention to 
fostering them and to see that all such Con- 
ferences are attended by competent speakers, 
furnished by the National Association. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: It was deemed nec- 
essary to the completeness of our program 
that a representative banker be on it. I 
requested Mr. Younts to get in touch with 
the leading banker of this territory and he 
lost no time in getting in touch with our 
next speaker. T’o give you an idea of his 
prominence, I received a voluntary letter 
from a former Texan now located in Chi- 
cago asking if I had thought of getting 
Judge Ramsay for our program. When Mr. 
Younts wired me that he had gained the 
consent of Judge Ramsay to appear on our 
program, the telegram stated he was Federal 
Reserve Agent. Being desirous of having 
the program accurate I got in touch with the 
manager of the Federal Reserve Bank 
branch in Memphis, in fact I happened to 
have dinner with him that evening, and 
asked him who the Federal Reserve Agent 
was, what importance he had in the system 
and he explained that the Federal Reserve 
Agent was of dual importance with the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve District, 
that the laws were not clear as to which 
was the more important position. 

When I spoke of Judge Ramsay, he said, 
“There isn’t any question about which is 
the more important in the 11th district, Judge 
Ramsay is the works.” Judge Ramsay is 
also Chairman of the Board and a former 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Texas. It 
is a great pleasure to me to introduce Judge 
Ramsay. ( Applause.) 

JUDGE RAMSAY: Mr. Chairman, ladies 


and gentlemen: I want to announce in the 


beginning that I have a very important ap- 
pointment immediately at the close of my 
address so that I shall be compelled to ab- 
sent myself from the session. If it were 
otherwise, I should be greatly delighted and 
charmed to continue to be present with you 
and listen further to your proceedings. 

I not only have a business engagement but 
I have a pretty definitely settled arrange- 
ment with a couple of gentlemen friends of 
mine to go out to Lake L— where they say 
some perfectly good fish are waiting to be 
caught, so I am sure that all of you will 
believe me when I say that no sort of dis- 
courtesy is implied or involved in my re- 
tiring at the conclusion of my speech. Your 
Chairman has said to me, my friends, that 
according to the score card I have twenty- 
five minutes to make a speech. 

Now in the first place, for a thoroughly 
old gentleman to travel three hundred miles 
and be limited to twenty-five minutes is al- 
right of course but don’t you think it would 
be a horrible thing to ruin a perfectly good 
speech for the lack of just a little time? 
However, I hope that I shall conclude my 
address within the twenty-five minutes, rec- 
ognizing of course that in this closing day of 
your session it is a matter of imperative 
necessity that time be husbanded as much as 
possible. 

My friends, I would in deference to Mr. 
Younts’ invitation, be inclined to come and 
speak to you today in any event but I was 
the more inclined to come by reason of the 
fact that for now almost a half century I 
have been coming to Houston, which as you 
will have seen is a wonderfully hospitable 
place, a population and a people that yet 
possess some of the kind feelings of the old 
South with all of its gracious hospitality 
and all of its fine good will. I am hoping 
my friends, that one of these days in the 
course of human events you will come back 
again to Texas and if you can find no bet- 
ter place, and I am not the advocate of any 
better place, that in the course of a dozen 
years you will come back to Houston again, 
by which time I think probably with their 
great shipping conveniences now coming to 
fulfillment, you will find more than a quar- 
ter of a million people and the Rice Hotel 
with fourteen stories added to it. 

Gentlemen, we are standing in the midst 
of unusual events and in a time the like of 
which no man living has ever seen. I would 
feel myself as unworthy to address so repre- 
sentative a body as this, if I did not speak 
with the utmost candor and with a view and 
in the hope that what I say, if worthy to be 
repeated, may find a few missionaries that 
will carry the message in the general com- 
munities where you live. Of course I make 
no pretense, as you can readily understand, 
to any special knowledge of mere matters of 
technique or credit practice and yet in my 
association with the Texas bodies, both state 
and local, I have come to know something 
of their problems and in the more than six 
years that I have been connected with the 
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Federal Reserve Bank, in my practice as a 
lawyer, my service on the Bench and my 
experience as a practical banker, I hope I 
have in that long time acquired at least 
some slight knowledge of the underlying con- 
ditions as they affect not only this great 
district but as they affect the nation at large. 


And I may say to you, my friends, that 
while I have I hope a becoming recognition 
and an unfailing concern in matters affect- 
ing our own household in the 11th Federal 
Reserve District, that I am broad enough and 
strong enough and patriotic enough to feel 
a deep concern in everything that affects New 
England and the concerns of that great 
Northwest country that is dawning and 
growing into a great empire of which our 
bright young friend has just told you. We 
should, whatever we may have thought in 
other years, more and more teach ourselves 
to forget that Mason and Dixon’s Line, 
while it may have been traced a hundred 
and fifty years ago, in business and that we 
are a nation, every man concerned for the 
nation’s welfare, every community bene- 
fited, and their hopes freighted with good 
will as the rest of the country prospers. 


I think, my friends, we Dixie people per- 
haps need to learn that lesson more perhaps 
than some parts of the rest of the country 
and yet it is a lesson as I believe which all 
of us need to learn and I am inclined, my 
friends, to believe and I think as you grow 
older you will come to learn the same les- 
son, that in these national meetings where 
the men from the great manufacturing cen- 
ters of New England, or the great throb- 
bing trade center of New York or the cen- 
tral West, come in contact with we men of 
the South and the men of the agricultural 
Northwest, that they will learn from us and 
surely, I believe we may learn from them 
that we have a common in this 
country. 


interest 


Gentlemen, I have read with some special 
pleasure, everything that the papers have 
printed of your proceedings in the hope that 
I might get in the first place some inspira- 
tion from them for this address and in the 
deeper hope and belief that I might myself 
learn some lesson of value as I have done 
from your proceedings. It seems to have 
been, as I understand, the concensus of opin- 
ion among you that credits should be re- 
stricted. I am going to touch on that ques- 
tion in the concluding part of my. address 
with a slight modification, as I believe, of 
the view that seems to be expressed among 
you but I want to talk upon the larger prob- 
lems that affect the welfare of this country 
and which in my judgment we have got to 
settle. Of course I understand and I think 
it must be the judgment of every gentleman 
Present, that no man can put his finger on 
one thing and say, “If this is done all is 
well,” no man in my judgment can single 
out any two things to be done and be sure 
that if it were done all of our problems were 


settled and we needn’t fear any danger any 
more. 

You know, in the financial world, in the 
last half dozen years, we have all been dis- 
appointed and practically every calculation 
of the wisest and most expert financiers of 
the land have been disappointed. You re- 
call of course when the great war broke out 
that this country was heavily indebted to 
Europe and the Governor of the Bank of 
England came to this country in late 1914 
or early 1915 with a view of ascertaining 
how we could pay in gold the debt we owed 
to the countries of the old world and you 
older men and men who read the papers 
will recall that in 1914 there was a nation- 
wide movement looking to raising a great 
gold fund of something more than a hun- 
dred million dollars of American gold, and 
yet about the time they had the money 
raised, so great were the demands of the 
Allies on us for raw materials of all kinds, 
especially food supplies and raw materials 
used in the manufacture of munitions of war, 
that not only did we not have to pay our 
hundred million dollars in gold to the coun- 
tries of the old world but we began early 
extending private credits and finally national 
credits so that we extended almost ten mil- 
lions of dollars of credits to our Allies. 


We thought, I think most of us did, that 
when the Armistice was signed that there 
would be a cessation in the activity of 
foreign trade and probably some consider- 
able decline in the values of all products, 
both raw materials and manufactured ar- 
ticles, but so far from that apparently sane 
judgment being justified in results, the truth 
was that the signing of the Armistice seemed 
in a sense to be the signal for greater expan- 
sion in labor costs and for great increase in 
the value of goods both raw material and 
manufactured. 


In the meantime we went along for a 
year or more after the Armistice and it 
looked like that everybody was getting rich, 
that everything was lovely and -the credit 
bird was hanging altitudinous and just 
about the time that nothing anymore could 
ever happen to anybody, the bottom dropped 
out first of silk, then of wool and mohair 
and rice and copper and lumber, so that in 
this great district there has been within 
twelve months a decline, based on former 
prices, of approximately a half billion dol- 
lars in money. We have been hit so sud- 
denly and so hard, my friends, I find a good 
many men, good and wise men, farseeing 
and observing men, very greatly discouraged 
and very much at sea in respect to the fu- 
ture. 

I am just saying to you that I am inclined 
to believe and if I had time I believe I 
could produce reasons sufficient to justify 
that belief, that we are no more correct in 
the extreme pessimism of the present than 
we were in the unwarranted optimism of a 
year ago. I had some experiences, my 
friends, to which I not infrequently allude 


and from which I draw a lesson which it 
seems to me to be one both of confidence 
and hope. 

Of course the ladies will scarcely believe 
it but you know, I was nearly ten years old 
when the war closed, from which if your 
recollection of the date when that unhappy 
struggle ended you will readily see that I 


am not a right young thing any more. I was 


old enough to know something of the condi- . 


tions of that far away time. It so happened 
with me and when I tell you my grand- 
father was born in North Carolina where 
they raised the best Scotch-Irish Presbyterian 
on earth, that my father was born in Ken- 
tucky where they used to raise and still 
raise some very fine horses, where they have 
always raised and please God they will con- 
tinue to raise as beautitful, fine and chaste 
women as live in the world, and where they 
don’t raise XXXX and Harper’s Best any 
more and when I tell you further that my 
father and mother were born in Arkansas 
and that I was born in Texas, you can under- 
stand of course that my people were Dixie 
people. They went out and fought and 
fought and fought and wore themselves out, 
against our friends north of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line and finally quit simply because 


they were disgusted with the coffee. (Laugh- 
ter.) 


Now when that unhappy struggle, and 
thank God it’s all over, and for me and my 
house with the processes of trade and com- 
merce, with a common speech and a com- 
mon inheritance of Revolutionary days and 
the precepts of humanity of our beautiful 
Christian religion, all that is over for me 
and thank.God I am a good American citi- 
zen and in my father’s house and home 
State. ( Applause.) 


But I was living when that struggle 
closed in the frontier part of this State. We 
had no money, we had no credit. Our folks 
had perhaps a half dozen ordinary china 
plates and the rest of our things were made 
of pottery where we could get it. They 
were good people, I tell the folks all the 
Ramsay folks are good people, honest, but 
poor, but like our neighbors we bucked up 
and took courage. We met the issue as be- 
came men and from a little straggling popu- 
lation down here of six or eight hundred 
thousand we have builded in this great State 
a self-governing colony of more than five 
million people with twelve thousand miles 
of railroad, with great cities and fine public 
schools and churches and a forward-looking 
and progressive population. 

That has been done in the great North- 
west, it’s been done in the Middle West, it’s 
been done all over the land and when I 
think of existing conditions, serious as they 
are, I thank God and take courage in the 
belief that if our fathers in that far away 
time could come back, that we of the same 
fighting Anglo-Saxon stock, thank God, can 
come back and we will come back again. 


(Applause.> 
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My friends, there are two or three things 
I think we’ve got to settle in this country 
and such a message is just as applicable to 
a great representative body of credit men as 
it would be to any other class of men. One 
of the things we’ve got to settle in this 
country is the matter of how are we going 
to get on, how are we going to manage labor 
and how much labor we are going to get 
for our money? 

Now I am not standing here as a pro- 
ponent or the opponent of union labor but 
I am standing up everywhere and I am will- 
ing to be quoted as saying this, I am stand- 
ing and the country’s got to stand for the 
right of every man to earn his bread with 
the sweat of his brow under such conditions 
as he -sees fit. I stand for the particular 
proposition that the great merchandise of 
the country, raw material, manufactured 
goods, has got to go to the port or has got 
to go to the great centers unhampered, un- 
obstructed and unharmed. We've got to 
make our stand for those things, gentlemen, 
just as certain as we stand here. That is 
another thing, it seems to me that should 
meet the approval in a body such as this, 
one of the troubles we have now, that is 
certainly true and largely true of our foreign 
commerce, it is too much the case in respect 
to our domestic commerce. 


There are today in many of the ports of 
South America, as they are in every port on 
the seven seas, literally tens if not hundreds 
of millions of dollars of merchandise on 
wharves and warehouses where orders have 
been cancelled and purchasers have declined 
to take them. One of the troubles of this 
country has been the cancellation of orders 
both for small concerns and for large con- 
cerns. We have lost somewhat, as I be- 
lieve, that fine sense of business that has 
prevailed ordinarily with the average busi- 
ness man in the land. 

I don’t know how it has impressed you 
but it has seemed to me that due to war 
and since the war there has been a great 
change in public sentiment. You remember, 
as I do, when in April, 1917, President Wil- 
son, believing that no longer could we stay 
out of a great contest of honor, called Con- 
gress together and they voted that we should 
go into the war, that in practically every 
household in the great cities and small 
cities, on the ranches and farms and the 
great open spaces of the earth there was a 
patriotic response at once with 98% of our 
people. 
Many a young, brave man, as happened in 


Our young men went to the army. 


my own family, went out to serve God and 
country and never came back and while I 
personally felt the loss of a brave son in the 
morning of his life, I took courage and 
thanked God that like his father had done 
in every war where liberty was at stake in 
this country, he had made the last sacrifice 
as became a good and brave man. 

My friends, it was everywhere felt and so 
felt among our folks and I had hoped, more 








than that I had believed, that we’d be chas- 
tened by our sorrows, we would be strength- 
ened by our struggles and ennobled by our 
sacrifices and become a more tender, a more 
human and a more just people. I have ob- 
served and I think it must have been the 
observation of you gentlemen, that with the 
war receding as it has receded, we have 
We've 
got a greater amount of unconcern about 
beautiful and holy things. We've got too 
much disregard for the rights of the other 
man where the laboring man is not satisfied 
with wages undreamed of before and where 
the wealthy man too often, though he has 
made profits beyond the dreams of avarice, 
still is lying awake at night to find out just 


got a slacker sense of public duty. 


how little income tax he should pay. 

It seems to me, my friends, that we’ve got 
to get to our people and make the appeal 
to them to come back once more to the an- 
cient landmarks and the aforetime standards 
of high honesty, of high thinking and of 
clean business dealing. I mention these con- 
siderations because, as they appeal to me, 
they lie at the foundation of any great re- 
vival in trade and it is essential to come 
back to them, to a recognition and realiza- 
tion of the basis upon which after all most 
credit is extended. . 


You gentlemen recall of course the saying 
attributed to the elder Morgan that to a man 
of character, with intelligence and a knowl- 
edge to which he has meant to devote it, he 
would lend him a million dollars without 
security. I am not sure whether that state- 
ment was intended to be taken as literally 
true because I told the insurance men the 
other day if that were true that a highly re- 
spectable man like I am could probably 
borrow more money than he is entitled to 
but in general the thought is true that char- 
acter, character is at the basis of all credit, 
and while one’s possessions are collateral, 
of course and so must be regarded and are 
regarded and no sane merchant and no sane 
banker is’ going to be lending his money in 
unlimited sums without any security, I can 
tell you for the most part he makes a mis- 
take to lend his money on any reasonably ap- 
parently good security unless he’s got a man 
with fear in his heart. 

I find I have almost talked my twenty- 
five minutes. I want to come back my 
friends, to one or two other matters more 
nearly relating to the business here at hand. 
I believe, and I have said many times, that 
we might as well get down to hard pan in 
this country. I stand, I hope, on a safe 
middle ground between the confirmed opti- 
mist who refuses to see any trouble any- 
where and the man, the downright pessimist, 
who goes around walking on his underlip. 
I believe, my friends, that there is a safe 
middle ground where recognizing the trou- 
bles that beset us, we set our face resolutely 
to the future rather than by sitting down 
and repining and giving up the ghost. 

Now so believing, it seems to me there are 





one or two things we have got to recognize. 








I have said to our retail merchants and it 
is worth saying here, that one of the trou- 
bles with business is that they have, un- 
wisely for the most part, as I believe, re- 
fused to recognize their losses and meet 
present conditions and replacement values. 
I believe the wholesalemen for the most part 
have been wiser in their day and generation 
than the retailer and we are not going to 
have, as I feared, any broad general revival 
in business until everybody comes to recog- 
nize the fact that they’ve got to take their 
losses and recognize that it is inevitable and 
make goods so attractive in value and so 
just in prices that they will move. 

I think the credit men, I think every 
thoughtful man should carry that message 
and emphasize it. I am not complaining of 
anybody, I am not wanting him to make any 
losses, what I am bringing to his mind is 
that as he makes them it is to his own in- 
terest and the wise thing to do is to recog- 
nize that he must suffer them and take them 
as gracefully as he can. 

Gentlemen, there is another matter that 
we might as well recognize right here and 
now. From about 1918, probably from 1917, 
anybody could sell goods that had ’em. Even 
with the high wave, the high price of cot- 
ton, the high price of wvol and everything 
else, and the high price of labor a good many 
of our. folks were not supposed to buy a hat 
for his wife or silk hose for his daughter 
or even a shirt for himself unless the price 
was some respectable amount as to indicate 
to the purchaser that he wasn’t afraid of 
spending a few dollars for the benefit of his 
loved ones. We've got to get away from 
that and we are getting away from it and 
the business man, the wise credit man, my 
friends, is going to succeed and the man who 
depends on the old time, loose methods of 
doing business that we had in the last few 
years is just as certainly destined to go on 
the rocks as that I stand here before you 
today. 

I believe that a less involved business is 
in order in every village and hamlet of the 
country as well as every great city and 
I believe we are going 
to make for the most part less profit and 


town in the country. 


that a successful man in any line, whether 
manufacturer, wholesaler, or retailer has got 
to install more economical and more efficient 
methods, he’s got to develop trade, to go 
out in the highways and byways and work 
it up. He’s got to lay awake at night, and 
intelligently use more printer’s ink and make 
the thought of his business more popular 
and attract custom in that way. 

I believe there is going to be not a re- 
striction of credit so much as a wiser use 
I think it may be the case that 
more men will be extended credit in the 
next few years than have in the last few 


of credit. 


years because perhaps more men will need 
it. But it is going to be extended more 
carefully, more intelligently, more systemati- 
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cally and in my judgment there never was 
so great an opportunity in all the years 
that are passed for a great organization 
such as this to be of real constructive help 
to the people of this country. Anybody can 
criticize, anybody can find fault and while 
you gentlemen, your technical methods and 
all that, your restrictive methods and all 
that will do a valuable work, the great work 
before you should be constructive and help- 
ful and designed to broaden trade and to 
broaden credit to many folks while restrict- 
ing undue credit to a few people. I thank 
you, gentlemen, very kindly. 

(Applause.) 

MR. BLANDFORD: Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen, before Judge Ramsay leaves 
the hall, I would like to ask for a rising 
vote of thanks from the members of this 
Association for the splendid address that 
Judge Ramsay has delivered to us, for his 
very broad conception of our duty as busi- 
ness men and for his splendid conception of 
our duty as citizens of this great country. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask for a rising vote. 

.. They give a rising vote with applause... 

JUDGE RAMSAY: I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, very much. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Ladies and gentle- 
men, last year we elected Mr. John M. Con- 
nolly of New York second Vice-President. 
Without desiring to be understood in any 
way as predicting the future policy of the 
Association as to rotation in office, I am con- 
vinced in my own mind that when we 
elected Mr. Connolly Second Vice-President 
it was the expectation of every one that 
within two years he would be elevated to 
the Presidency. Due to the fact that he 
could not resist an appeal of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of New York to accept 
the management of their Mutual Bureau, re- 
cently organized, he has made himself in- 
elegible to the First Vice-Presidency or to 
the Presidency and I deem it quite fit and 
proper at this time that I relinquish the 
Chair to Mr. Connolly and let him conduct 
this meeting as he would have, I am sure, 
had he stayed in his former line of business 
and eventually become your President. This 
is unexpected to Mr. Connolly. (Applause.) 

.-Mr. Connolly assumes the Chair... 

CHAIRMAN CONNOLLY: The unfin- 
ished business, the next paper we will re- 
ceive and discuss is the Ohio State Confer- 
ence by Mr. J. R. Truesdale, the Youngstown 
Retail Credit Association, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Mr. Truesdale. (Applause.) 

MR. TRUESDALE: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen: At the Detroit convention a 
year ago a group of Ohio delegates met in 
one of the rooms and decided to hold a 
conference mid-year at Columbus, Ohio. 
Looking around they were looking for some 
goat who was willing to accept all kinds of 
work without any remuneration and I looked 
the most like a goat so they picked upon me 
to act as Chairman. 


And with the very able co-operation of 





our Secretary, Mr. Hurcomb of Akron, we 
did arrange for a conference at Columbus. 
We had 
some very able papers there, one of them 
being the “Psychology of Collections” by A. 
J. Hurcomb of Akron. You heard Mr. Hur- 
comb yesterday or the day before on practi- 
cally the same subject. 


This was a one-day conference. 


I will not go into details on the program 
but I do wish to pay a tribute to our Na- 
tional Secretary, D. J. Woodlock. I attrib- 
ute much of the success of our group con- 
ference to Mr. Woodlock’s most able quizzes. 
I have heard Tregoe conduct quizzes in the 
National Association of Credit Men, and I 
don’t think that Tregoe has very much on 
Woodlock, although Woodlock is a new man 
at it. (Applause.) 

At the close of our conference, the Chair- 
man of the meeting asked those present if 
they regarded the conference as successful 
and if they wished to have another confer- 
ence. Without a single dissenting vote the 
delegation present decided they were going 
to have another conference next year at 
Cleveland in February. 

Let me say in closing that I highly recom- 
mend the conference to any state who has 
not yet had any conference. I know that 
it has promoted the work in Ohio and I 
know that it will help build up the National 
Association. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN CONNOLLY: Next in con- 
nection with State and Regional Conferences 
of associations will be the Texas State As- 
sociation by Mr. William Monnig, Jr., of 
Monnig Dry Goods Company of Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

MR. MONNIG: (Applause) Mr. Presi- 
dent, ladies and gentlemen: The idea of the 
State Association in the State of Texas was 
conceived at the Detroit convention. We 
called a meeting of the Texas delegates but 
didn’t succeed in having very good attend- 
ance there. There were only a few. Not 
to be discouraged by this, we called another 
meeting in Dallas in the month of October. 
I think there were four or five persons there. 
Still undiscouraged by this we called a third 
meeting in Waco where we succeeded in 
getting forty or fifty people to discuss tne 
advisability of a State Association. We felt 
that it was peculiarly needed in our State 
for a number of reasons. The very size of 
the State was one of the reasons. Another 
reason is that we have such good laws, good 
laws for the people that owe bills, not for 
the man that they are owed to. (Laughter.) 
And we felt that there was work along this 
line that a State Association could do. 

It is the expectation of this State Associa- 
tion to co-operate with the National Asso- 
ciation in every possible way and any way 
that we can help them in this State we are 
at their command and if they can help us 
we are going to call on them. 

CHAIRMAN CONNOLLY: Before call- 
ing for the gentleman in connection with the 


next item of business that is before the 
convention, I think it in keeping with good 
form to say a few words regarding this very 
fine big fat gentleman. He has had charge 
of the group conferences through this con- 
vention and all those of us who have had 
the good fortune to attend the groups will 
vote it the best group conferences we have 
had. 

I take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. 
Heller of St. Louis. (Applause.) 

MR. HELLER: I want to say to you and 
say it in all sincerity that this convention 
has been most attractive, has been instruc- 
tive and has been pleasant, but personally 
speaking I want to say that the most pleasant 
incident is the opportunity afforded me now, 
and it is an opportunity that I have looked 
forward to for several years, to address 
the gentleman from New York as Mr. Presi- 
dent. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: 
Your, Committee on Group Conferences begs 
leave to submit the following report: 

..Reads reports found beginning page 
289... 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN E. B. HELLER 
of 

COMMITTEE ON GROUP CONFER- 

ENCES 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: Your 
Committee on Group Conferences begs leave 
to submit the following report: 

Arrangements were made for eighteen 
groups, covering every branch of the retail 
business. Of this number twelve were in 
session from about 2:30 until 4:45 P.M. 

The largest number registering for any 
one group was seventy-seven (77) in the 
Department Stores. 

The other groups were, Bureaus and 
Agencies Presidents and Secretaries, fifty- 
seven (57); Men’s Clothing and Furnish- 
ings, (30); Furniture and Musical Instru- 
ments, twenty-eight (28); Auto and Auto 
Accessories, twenty-three (23) ; Office Equip- 
ment and Supplies, twenty-two (22); Hard- 
ware, twenty (20); Jewelry, eighteen (18) ; 
Women’s Specialty Stores, twenty-three (23) 
Banks and Bankers, twenty (20) ; Groceries, 
fourteen (14); Shoe Stores, seven (7). 

Those groups that functioned are loud in 
their praises of the benefits to be derived 
from these conferences, and are unanimous 
in their recommendation for the continuance 
of same. 

Attached hereto, and which we desire to 
make part of this report, are several reports 
from group chairmen. 

The Vice-Chairman, Mr. W. J. Starr, of 
Boston, joins me in expressing our thanks 
to those who made their groups a success; 
and in turn I wish to thank Mr. Starr for 
his assistance and untiring efforts. To or- 
ganize these groups requires much time and 
labor. 

We recommend a continuance of these 
group conferences and we further recom- 
mend and urge that the cities which enter- 
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tain the next conventions be advised that no 
entertainment be provided for the delegates 
on the afternoon of our future group con- 
ferences. 

We recommend that the number of groups 
be limited to eight, which in our judgment 
will cover all branches that will attend 
group conferences. . 


REPORT OF W. G. APEL 
Chairman, Group Conference of Men's 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods 
Stores 
As directed by you I acted as Chairman 
for the Clothing and Furnishing 
Goods Group meeting, and had an audience 


Men’s 


of about twenty-five. 

We had four subjects on which articles 
were written and discussed at length. We 
did not finish our meeting until 5 P.M. 

Everyone who attended seemed very much 
enthused, and the general expression was 
that we got more real good out of this meet- 
ing than out of the general convention; and 
we all highly recommend the continuance of 
group meetings in the future conventions. 

Resolution #7* was taken up and unani- 
mously voted to permit a three-day limit 
only on merchandise returned. 

*WHEREAS, Jt has been abundantly dem- 
onstrated that it is possible to have Mer- 
chandise returns within a three-day period, 
and 

WHEREAS, the tendency of many custom- 
ers is toward a laxity in these matters; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, by the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association in convention assem- 
bled, that they strongly favor the continu- 
ance of the three business day limit for the 
return of merchandise. 


REPORT OF E. P. KIRKPATRICK 
Chairman Group Conference of Hardware 
Stores 
The Hardware Group, with twelve dele- 
gates present, spent about two and one half 
hours in round table discussion of the prob- 

lems affecting this group. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted en- 
dorsing the group conference idea with the 
suggestion that each local association name 
a delegate early and notifying the National 
Secretary in order that each group Chair- 
man may be furnished in advance with the 
names of those who will attend, thereby en- 
abling the preparation of a program of in- 
terest. 

Association resolution #7 relative to the 
return of merchandise was unanimously en- 


dorsed. 


REPORT OF EDWIN N. RAY 


Chairman, Group Conference of Furniture 
and Musical Instrument Stores 
The Furniture and Musical Instrument 
group had a very interesting and successful 
conference. The attendance was many in 
excess of the Detroit meeting. 












After a short address by Mr. Jedlicka of 
Kansas City it became a round table dis- 
cussion, all taking part. 

It was the opinion of those in attendance 
that Resolution #7 is not applicable to our 
line of business. 

It is the opinion of your Chairman that 
these group conferences can be made to be- 
come an extremely beneficial unit of your 
annual convention. 


REPORT OF FRANK L. MILLER 
Chairman of the Group of Bureau and 
Agency Men 
The meeting was called to order at 2:00 

P.M., fifty-seven delegates being present. 

Resolution #7 pertaining to the three-day 
limit for return of merchandise was ap- 
proved. 

The following subjects were discussed: 
“The Interchange of Reports between Bu- 
reaus and Agencies.” Miss Ruth Naomi 
Nelson of St. Joseph, Missouri, delivered a 
most interesting address. “The Credit Bu- 
reau that Strikes Twelve.” A rising vote 
of thanks was tendered Miss Nelson for 
the able manner in which her address was 
delivered and for the valuable suggestions 
offered. We strongly recommend that her 
address be published in the “Credit World.” 

J. E. R. Chilton of Dallas, Texas, spoke 
on, “The Special Report.” Mr. J. R. Trues- 
dale of Youngstown, Ohio, addressed the 
group. Mr. S. L. Gilfillan of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, spoke on “The Bulletin” and ad- 
vocated a daily bulletin vy all retail credit 
reporting bureaus. 

We strongly endorse the continuance of 
group conferences at our future conventions 
and urge that more time be set aside for 
them. 


REPORT OF MISS M. M. CUSACK 
Chairman of Group Conference of Shoe 
Stores 
The conference came to order at 2:30 P. 
M., Wednesday, August 17th, 1921. Mr. A. 
F. Kuhleman, Krupp & Tuffly, Mr. Harris 
Hammersmith, Hammersmith Bros., Mr. Lee 
A. John, Buckley Shoe Co., and Miss May 

Cusack, Cammeyer’s, were present. 

The following topics were discussed at 
different angles: 

Return Goods Evil, Applications for 
Credit, “Charge Takens,” Collections, Over- 
buying, Guarantees, Shoe Styles. 

The exchange of ideas in our particular 
line was found to be very beneficial and it 
was recommended that group conferences be 
continued. 

CHAIRMAN CONNOLLY: I will enter- 
tain a motion to receive this report and re- 
fer it to the incoming President with its 
recommendations. 


MR. SNIDER: I make a motion to that 


effect. 
..Seconded by Mr. Raines, and carried... 
To continue the splendid work done by 
the Committee on Credit Methods, we will 
now ask to receive the discussion on “Rub- 








ber Stamps and Collection Letters in Credit 
Correspondence,” by Mr. C. M. Reed of the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association of Denver, 
Colorado. 

MR. REED: Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen of the Convention: 

..Reads prepared paper, paragraph 1... 

The subject assigned to me, namely, “Rub- 
ber Stamps and Collection Letters in Credit 
Correspondence,” is one with which I admit 
I should be perfectly familiar, but I must 
confess that when President Lawo asked me 
to say something on the subject, I was fear- 
ful that I would not be able to say to you 
much that would be of :aterest. 
as I got to thinking over the situation, going 
back a matter of ten or fifteen years, it 
seems to me that the use of the Rubber 
Stamp and Collection Letters in Credit De- 
partment, is rather predominant today over 
other methods. 

This is a subject, by the way, which I 
regional. I can 


However, 


believe is more or less 
remember back in 1901 and ’02 when I was 
in the city of Charleston, South Carolina, we 
had considerable trouble with our merchants 
in that they would incorporate various 
threats in their form letters which went out 
in collection work. Some of them ran into 
the law as a result and I remember at least 
one case where we had to work pretty hard 
briefing the cases, or briefing that particular 
case to keep the merchant from having to 
pay substantial damages to a little two by 
four negro woman who claimed she was 
slandered. 

..Continues reading paper... 

On making inquiry, I find numerous con- 
cerns that believe that the use of rubber 
stamps and a regular set form of Collection 
letters have produced very satisfactory re- 
sults. On the other hand, I have run into 
Credit Managers, who feel that the use of 
such in their department produce only small 
results. I have conferred with Credit Man- 
agers who believe that the letters which they 
dictate to meet each and every case needing 
attention have been more productive of re- 
sults than the stereotyped or set letter. They 
reached this conclusion, by reason of the fact 
that the debtor, who receives a letter that, 
apparently, is written to cover his or her 
particular case, pays more attention to it, 
than to a letter that simply says the same 
thing over and over again, that contains the 
same phraseology as letters sent out by other 
stores, and which soon causes the debtor to 
think that the letters are sent out as part of 
the routine of the office by a clerk of minor 
importance, and the demand in the letter is 
ignored. 

One of the leading Gentlemen’s Furnish- 
ings Stores of the Western Country has 
avoided the use of the form collection letter 
entirely. It bases its entire collection pro- 
cedure on the matter of educating the public 
to its thirty day terms. This firm sends 
out a letter advising the applicant that the 
account has been opened, etc., then states, in 
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Payable First to Tenth of Month Following 
Date of Purchase.” 
in red type. In cases where accounts begin 
to lag, this particular firm sends out a spe- 
cial letter, calling attention to the fact that 


This, usually, appears 


the applicant was advised of the firm’s terms" 


—30 days, etc— at the time of the opening 
of the account, and, in view of this definite 
understanding, the debtor is asked to co- 
operate with the firm in that respect. Each 
following letter that is sent out by this firm 
lays particular emphasis on the thirty-day 
policy. This firm has adopted the policy of 
following its accounts on a sixty-day basis, 
and finds that it is not troubled with very 
many complaints. In fact, no more than un- 
der the old system. The collection percent- 
age of this firm rates very favorably with 
the rest, and, under the circumstances, the 
firm feels that it is justified in pushing its 
present policy. This firm does not, in fact, 
never has, used rubber stamps, in connection 
with its credit and collection department. 


The speaker knows of another very large 
department store of the Western Country 
that does all of its collecting by correspond- 
ence, by the use of collection letters, largely. 
The use of rubber stamps is made in con- 
nection with personal letters, or the larger 
accounts. The rubber stamp usually reads: 
“Please Remit”; or “The Terms on Which 
Charge Privileges are Granted are Monthly 
Settlements’; “This Account Is Past Due 
and We respectfully Request Payment’; 
signed by the Credit Manager. The Col- 
lection letters of this firm are form letters, 
about ten in number; covering all contin- 
gencies from the mild request to the threat. 
This firm has found these letters sufficient 
to care for its business, and the letters have 
been in use for a number of years. On all 
bills (“Short” bills, as this firm terms them) 
bearing accounts rendered, where no pur- 
chases have been made during the current 
month, this firm uses rubber stamps, and in 
most cases with good results. The discre- 
tion of the Credit however, is 
used in the collection of these accounts, re- 
quiring personal letters. The Credit Man 
in charge of this particular house, states 
that while he abhors the use of form letters 
and would not use the same were it not for 
the great number of accounts he has to -han- 
dle that require constant reminders, he might 
possibly use a personal letter to greater ex- 
tent, and eliminate the use of a form letter 
altogether. In normal times, this firm re- 
Ports its collection letters bring its turn-over 
to better than a sixty-day period. 


Manager, 


At this period of the year, however, this 
firm is not quite reaching a sixty-day turn- 
over, as collections are not good; particu- 
larly, in cases where time accounts were 
carried on contract. This firm states that a 
good collector, these days, is worth his 
weight in radium, and equally as rare. 
Also, they state that a poor collector can 
raise more Cain with its patrons than a 





bold type at the foot of the letter, “Bills 





written demand for money, and the firm has 
long since given up the idea of finding an 
ideal collector. 

Another large Department Store of the 
West uses a series of four collection letters. 
The first one is termed “Delinquent Letter,” 
and reads as follows: 

“Our terms to charge customers, as you 
know, are thirty days. 

A charge passed through our Credit De- 
partment today for $——. We note that you 
now owe $——, part of which was pur- 
chased in ———. 

We appreciate and thank you for your 
patronage, and feel sure that you will make 
your payments as agreed 
Yours very truly ——” 


This letter is followed by what is known 
as “Letter No. 1,” reading as follows: 

“We are enclosing statement of your ac- 
count with us, which was evidently over- 
looked last month. As our charge accounts 
are strictly thirty days, we ask you to give 
the settlement of this account your prompt 
attention. 

We thank you for your patronage and 
hope to be of service to you in the future. 

Very truly yours eg 





If no response is received, then “Letter 
No. 2” goes out, reading as follows: 

“Some days ago we sent you a statement 
of your account amounting to $——. Evi- 
dently it has escaped your attention, and we 
therefore ask you to kindly send a check in 
settlement to balance the account or advise 
us definitely when settlement will be made. 

No doubt, you know that our accounts are 
opened on a thirty-day basis. 

Your courtesy will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly——.” 

Then, finally, if no response is had, “Let- 
ter No. 3” goes out, and is practically a 
threat to place the claim in the hands of 
the firm’s attorney. This letter reads as 
follows: 

“Your account with us has become, plainly 
speaking, delinquent, and you will have to be 
handled by us without any consideration to 
you, unless you take immediate steps to satis- 
factorily adjust it. 

Yours truly ——.” 

The experience of this particular firm is 
that, in most cases, two letters were suffi- 
cient to produce satisfactory results. If, how- 
ever, after the fourth letter goes out, results 
are not obtained, then a personal letter is 
dictated by the Credit Man, or the Credit 
Man telephones the customer, and if the ex- 
planation is not satisfactory, a collector im- 
mediately calls; after which, if results are 
not obtained, the customer is notified that the 
account will immediately be placed with the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association for such ac- 
tion as the Association may desire to take. 
The firm also notifies the customer that the 
Association makes a record of matters of 
this sort, and suggests that the customer, for 
his or her good, immediately arrange settle- 
ment. 





We have another large Department Store 
in the Western Country that employs no col- 
lectors; nor does it use form letters or rub- 
ber stamps, in connection with its collection 
department. All correspondence that goes 
goes out from the Credit Office of this par- 
ticular firm is personally dictated by the 
Credit Manager, who happens to be very 
eficient in the matter of correspondence. 
His results have been very satisfactory to 
the firm, and his collection turn-over is as- 
tonishingly high. He states that his expe- 
rience with form letters and rubber stamps 
has been that debtors receive practically the 
same letter from nearly every house using 
form letters, and the letters usually lose their 
“kick” after a few months. He believes that 
personally dictated letters bring the firm in 
closer contact with the customer, and make 
the customer feel that the firm has a personal 
interest in it. 

We have a large gentlemen’s Furnishing 
firm in the West that never has resorted to 


the use of the Rubber Stamp, or the ordinary © 


“Sticker,” on either statements or collection 
letters. This particular firm is of the opinion 
that the general run of “Stickers” and Rub- 
ber Stamps have a tendency to destroy the 
effect of a good collection letter, if attached 
to it. This particular firm, however, is a 
very strong booster for the “Stickers” that 
are put out by the National Association, and 
reports that results are very satisfactory. 
These stickers are attached to statements, 
and eliminate the necessity of personally dic- 
tating a letter or filling in a collection form 
letter. This firm sent out four hundred and 
forty statements, covering accounts ranging 
from 45 to 60 days past due, and the re- 
sponse was highly satisfactory. 

Out of the four hundred and forty ac- 
counts sent out, only thirty-five of them 
were not taken care of in full. 

In addition to the stickers, which are used 
by this firm, it also has a series of collection 
letters, which it uses; it does not, however, 
have the letters multigraphed, but has the 
letters written on the typewriter by the stenog- 
rapher, who addresses one of these to each 
customer that requires attention. We might 
state that the letters used by this particular 
firm are dictated by the Credit Man, and 
he changes the form about every six months 
and his collections in 1920 were normal. 

Another large Department Store of the 
West reports that it makes no use, whatever, 
of rubber stamps. This firm, however, does 
use three form letters. If no results are ob- 
tained, then a personal letter is written by 
the Credit Manager. If the personal letter 
does not produce results, then the account is 
referred to the Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, and the customer is so informed. 

Going over the situation with numerous 
small concerns, that is, firms doing a volume 
of business ranging from $150,000 to $200,- 
000 per annum, it has been discovered that 
very few form letters are used. Practically 
no rubber stamps are used. The reason 
given by the Managers of the various de- 
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partments of these stores is that the volume 
of accounts handled is small enough to en- 
able the Credit Manager to give personal 
Most of these 
Credit Managers are very good correspond- 


attention to all delinquents. 


ents, and results obtained seem to be very 
gratifying to the firm. 


On sizing up the situation, the advisability 
or inadvisability of using form letters or 
rubber stamps, in connection with the Credit 
Department, it seemed simply a matter of 
opinion. 
nicely without the use of these forms, while 
others claim that they could not get along 
It seems that the psychologi- 
cal effect of form letters wears off; that is, 
unless the wording of the letters is changed 
that 
successful users of letters are those Credit 
Men who dictate their own form letters, and 
change the wording thereof 
months or so. This arrangement will elimi- 
nate the possibility of more than one firm 
using letters of the same phraseology which 
may have been copied out of books, etc. 


Numerous stores get along very 


without them. 


quite frequently. It seems the most 


every few 


The speaker remembers one case where 
he called upon a debtor, in connection with 
a delinquent account, and this debtor had 
received three form letters from three dif- 
ferent concerns, each form letter reading 
about in the same manner. It was the in- 
tent and purpose of the senders of these 
letters to have the debtor believe that the 
letters were written to cover his persona! 
case. The letters had been put through a 
multigraph, and looked as if they were genu- 
ine in every respect. However, the wording 
being about the same, led the debtor to be- 
lieve that there was nothing serious in his 
neglecting to settle, and he did not settle, 
until he was finally sued. 


It is thought that a set of form let<*ers, 
worded to meet the occasion, would be a 
mighty good thing to use, in connection with 
the ordinary account. A form letter, how- 
ever, to be effective, should be brief and to 
the point. It should be neatly gotten up, 
and leave no room for argument, so far as 
the debtor is concerned. But change the 
composition, ete. 

I remember our old professor in psychol- 
ogy used to tell us that the kick lies in your 
ability to tell the other man just exactly 
what you want him to do and shoot the sug- 
gestion at the same time that he should do 
it. 

In our lectures on Credit Management at 
Denvér University, in connection with credit 
correspondence, etc., we tell the students to 
imagine that they are sitting face to face 
with the customer, that they know all about 
the customer’s condition and then word the 
letter accordingly. That is done of course 
for the psychological effect that it will have 
upon the customer. 

I believe that form letters are very good 
things.. I do not believe in lengthy form 
letters of any kind. When you get beyond 
a paragraph or two, you are misleading 


yourself if you think that the customer or 
the debtor, that the ordinary debtor, will 
spare sufficient time and energy to read the 
letter. A letter containing a few lines and 
a good hard punch is a pretty good thing 
to use. 
C. M. Reed, Secy., 
Retail Credit Men’s Assn., 
Denver, Colo. 
CHAIRMAN CONNOLLY:  Notwith- 
standing the fact that Mr. Reed insists on 
telling you that the subject was one with 
which he was not very familiar, I think his 
paper disproves his very humble statement. 
In connection with the same subject, we 
will have a discussion from Mr. Robert J. 
Lamson of the Lamson Brothers Company of 
Toledo, Ohio. Mr. 
MR. LAMSON: 
and gentlemen: 
..Reads prepared paper... 
COLLECTION LETTERS IN CREDIT 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Robt. J. Lamson, Toledo, Ohio. 
When President Lawo asked me to talk 
on Collection Letters in Credit Correspond- 
ence, my first inclination was to decline on 
the ground that I am not a speaker and that 
I have only been connected with Credit Work 
a comparatively short time. I believed also, 
that he must have jumped at the conclusion 
that as a lone delegate from Toledo I should 
be able to bring to the convention a message 
worthy of the Association which I repre- 
sent. 


Lamson. 


Mr. 


(Applause. ) 
Chairman, ladies 


A few moments of meditation as to the 
theory and practice of co-operation, how- 
ever, and the fact that the subject assigned 
me was probably the only one on which I 
could possibly any defined 
opinions or convictions, prompted me to ac- 
cept. 

The complete topic as later assigned by 
mail was “Rubber Stamps” and “Collection 
Letters in Credit Correspondence,” and hav- 
ing had absolutely no experience with rub- 
ber stamps and being unable even to theorize 


present well 


on their value, I shall have to confine my 
remarks on that part of the topic to the 
statement that I am inclined to discount the 
value of rubber stamps and stickers as a 
means of collecting accounts. Permit me to 
add however that my chief aversion to rub- 
ber stamps and stickers, is my belief that 
they lack in a large measure the element of 
personal appeal to the debtor and are also 
lacking in ability to convey the particular 
personal angle of appeal which a creditor 
can often express by means of phraseology 
which brings out the latest and most potent 
arguments to induce the desired action. 

It seems to me that the art of collecting 
past due accounts is the art of keeping alive 
the intention’ of the debtor to meet his obli- 
gation at the earliest possible moment. 

I rather believe that it is unnecessary for 
me to quote actual collection letters and I 
fully realize that I am unable to concoct or 
devise letters equal in punch or power to a 


number which I have read which were de- 
signed to startle or shock a benumbed and 
calloused debtor into action. 

The particular store with whose accounts 
I have been entrusted has through thirty- 
five years in the dry goods business tried to 


‘build up its business by catering to each and 


every individual of whatever class or sta- 
tion whose wants it could supply and whose 
patronage. could be valued; and the credit 
department is trying studiously to regard as 
the 
This brief reference is given to in- 


equally valuable, each customer on 
books. 
troduce the spirit which I believe has made 
collection letters a success at least in our 
own estimation. 

To proceed to letter writing then, let me 
say again that I believe it unnecessary to 
quote letters. I believe that an infinite num- 
ber of variations of letter forms may be 
used with success in collecting accounts but 
I also believe that the essential element of 
the collection letter is its spiritual quality, 
I mean its power to confront the debtor with 
the condition of the account, the terms of 
the contract and to arouse the desire to 
comply with the request to square the ac- 
count at the earliest possible moment. 

To outline the requisites of a successful 
letter, I 
enumerate first—promptness in following up 
delinquency—second—being absolutely 
partial in requesting payment of delinquent 
amounts from all 


system of collection by would 


im- 


classes of customers— 
third—courteous but firm statement or re- 
minder of the terms agreed upon—fourth— 
perfect willingness to play fair when in- 
quiry has brought out an honest statement of 
a condition which seems to require patience 
and co-operation and fifth—the absolute ab- 
sence of bluff or deception. 

Perhaps it is needless to add that brevity 
is the crowning virtue of a collection letter. 
It adds capacity to production of the sten- 
ographer, it adds punch to the arguments it 
contains, and it gives to the reader the idea 
that good business management is being given 
the account. 

I believe that the first and most important 
element of successful collections is prompt- 
ness in following up a delinquency and as 
a large percentage of accounts are liable to 
lapse for a brief period, the only way that 
they can be reached is by the immediate cir- 
culation of a brief, courteous form 
calling attention to the delinquency and re- 
questing prompt attention. 


letter 


A carefully worded stamp or sticker might 
be as effective and less expensive. As stated 
above, the percentage of accounts which be- 
come past due for a brief period is large, 
and although many of these accounts would 
doubtless be paid in a short time without 
attention yet the educational value of the 
letter in calling attention to the terms, 
and in letting the customer know that the 
condition of the account has been noted, is 
of great value in keeping up the credit 
morale of your patrons. 
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I also believe that that spiritual power or 
punch is given to collection efforts by the 
policy of playing no favorites; the first form 
letter as carefully possible 
and designed to reach the most particular 


worded as 


and valued customer with the most polite 
request for remittance of the amount past 
due, and the most casual reference to terms, 
and the policy of following up all accounts 


impartially, is of inestimable value in break- . 


ing down what I believe has been one of 
the great hindrances to a good collection 
record and that is—the great tendency of 


some of the so-called aristocracy to pay ac- 


counts when convenient without regard to . 


cerms. 


To address a request for prompt remit- 
tance to many of this class of customers is, 
or used ta be, to call down upon one’s head 
a shower of invectives from indignant per- 
sonages who believed their station in so- 
ciety should immune to the 
advances of a mere credit man. 


render them 


Whether or not the policy of riding rough 
shod over the objections of these patrons is 
wise I am not qualified to say, but it has 
furnished almost as much pleasure as have 
the opportunities to bear patiently with some 
helpless patron whose luck was at low ebb 
and whose feeble efforts to meet the obliga- 
tion were almost pitiful. 

The third element used in the scheme of 
collection is perhaps rather axiomatic and 
although its use can be taken for granted 
yet it is worthy of mention and I believe its 
power as a collection argument should not 
be overlooked. I refer to a statement of 
terms, a reminder of the agreement as to 
time of payment which was understood or 
agreed upon when the account was opened. 
The chief value of this argument is to com- 
bat excuses—and almost every excuse is 
powerless before the argument, “You failed 
to do as you agreed to do.” 


The fourth requisite to success in collect- 
ing by mail—or by call— is the willingness 
to wait your turn when a statement has been 
received of conditions which in all fairness 
seem to require patience. 


The advantages of collection by mail in 
these cases are that one often has the state- 
ment of conditions down in black and white 
and signed by the debtor to be used as evi- 


dence or as the basis of a new collection 
argument. 


The fifth requisite or desirable quality of 
a collection letter is the absence of bluff or 
deception. It is often necessary to be shrewd 
in wording a letter so that you may draw 
out a statement of some desired information 
and it is admitted that considerable shrewd- 
hess is sometimes required to secure a reply 
of any kind and yet shrewdness or keenness 
can be so remote from deception as to be en- 
tirely unobjectionable whereas deception 
and bluff are earmarks of bad faith and at 
once suggest bad faith and a break in diplo- 
matic relations which leads to the necessity 





of suit or the attempt at collection by other 
legal means. 

That the policies herewith outlined are en- 
tirely wise is open to argument, but that 
the application of these policies has brought 
satisfactory results I am prepared to say 
that I believe it has. 

Collection by mail has been the rule with 
us for practically two years, during which 
time a very good line of evidence in the 
shape of signed letters from customers and 
in carbon copies of the letters necessary to 
make the collection, has been put in file for 
reference when that particular account is 
again in danger of getting on the sick list. 

As evidence of my belief that satisfactory 
results have been obtained by mail collec- 
tions, in a manufacturing and railroad city 
where the present great depression has been 
severe, permit me to say that from 640 let- 
ters sent out since July 12th, on accounts 
30 days or more past due, there had been 
received up to August 9th, (less than 30 
days on the earliest letter) 
or over 49%. 

Of these responses 191 of them or 29% 
of the letters sent out, brought remittance 
in full to date; while 126 or over 19% of 
the letters sent, brought in a part payment 
on the account. 


317 responses, 


In June we collected 65 per cent of the 
amount outstanding and in July 60%. (Ap- 
plause). 

CHAIRMAN CONNOLLY: You have 
heard these two men give papers on the sub- 
ject, Rubber Stamps and Collection Letters 
in Credit Correspondence. This is a very im- 
portant subject and is open for considerable 
discussion. In connection with the working 
of the Credit Department Methods Commit- 
tee, I'd ask Mr. Blandford if he would con- 
duct a quiz, we’ve got some fifteen minutes 
to go and possibly their Committee may 
have some questions they’d like to put before 
the convention. I think there may be some 
question in connection with this topic that 
has just been discussed that you might like 
to put before the convention in connection 
with the activities of the Credit Department 
Methods Committee. 


MR. BLANDFORD: It is a fact, I sup- 
pose, that all of us throughout the country 
have used and are using a great many forms. 
There are certain forms which are very 
necessary and you can’t get 
them. 


away from 


For instance, we have a form which is 
available at the desk of the Divisional Cred- 
it Men. The customer applying for an ac- 
count, gives a savings bank; we have a 
form available right then and there so that 
customer may sign that. I do not recall 
the exact wording of that particular form 
but it requires the bank to give the number 
of the account and the amount on deposit. 
The customer signs it. We get that infor- 
Occasionally savings banks will 
reply, perhaps, “This customer has a mod- 
erate account,” or something of that sort. 


mation. 





We immediately send it back because the 
customer herself has signed the blank indi- 
cating that it is her wish that we should 
have just the information called for in that 
blank, we want the number of the account 
and the amount on deposit, their balance 
at that particular time. I believe bank ref- 
erences for instance are very important be- 
cause occasionally we have to use that in- 
formation and trustee the account and while 
I am talking on that subject, I might say 
that it may frequently happen that in two 
years or three years or five years or even 
longer in collecting the account we verify 
that information all over again so that if the 
customer is still using that bank we will 
know it or if the account has been closed 
up and there is no money there it is abso- 
lutely no use to waste trustee service. 

Now personally I have gotten away from 
the idea of using too many forms in collec- 
tions. We have gotten away in our par- 
ticular business from the idea of form letters 
by filling in either the name in long hand or 
by the typewriter. B. Altman and Company 
of New York as I understand it have for 
a great many years been dunning their cus- 
tomers, collecting their bills, by dictated let- 
ters. There are no forms of any kind used, 
if I am correctly informed. 

We have in our particular business per- 
haps begun to imitate that policy; I will be 
frank in saying that we have taken the idea 
perhaps. 

Now as the accounts are classified for col- 
lection, I may or someone acting for me may 
dictate a half dozen different letters apply- 
ing to the different classifications, turn them 
over to the correspondence clerks and those 
letters are typewritten up, at the same time 
they are individual letters, they are letters 
applying to that particular case and they are 
dictated letters, they are not form letters. I 
believe generally speaking they have a bet- 
ter effect and I also believe that it looks 
very much better for the house. 

The same is true in other forms. For in- 
stance, we have letters, if merchandise is 
returned and the charge cannot be verified, 
I assume that none of you apply a credit, a 
merchandise credit to a charge account, un- 
less it is marked, “Cash sale; apply credit 
to the account,” then you know it’s proper 
but if you have merchandise returned to 
the account of Mrs. John Jones and no such 
charge appears on that name I assume you 
dig into it, there may have been a mix-up 
some place and you do not wish to apply 
credit unless you go into it very thoroughly. 

As a recourse we have a customer and 
we have a form letter but it a form that 
is used by the stenographer, an individual 
letter is written and that letter is signed. 
We have in our business given a great deal 
of attention in the last year to correspond- 
ence. Without reflecting on anyone in the 
store from the President down, we have had 

classes in correspondence during the last 
twelve months. We have an expert letter 
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writer and we formed, I believe there were 
six classes in our store so as not to disturb 
the different departments. 

The President of the corporation, the 
Vice-President and so on all the way down 
the line, anyone who has had occasion to 
write letters has gone into these classes. 
The man who is conducting these classes is 
a specialist and this is the age of speciali- 

He is a specialist in his particular 
He is a man of education and he is 


zation. 
line. 
is a man who has given a great deal of time 
and thought to developing his particular 
subject and therefore we have all felt that 
we could learn something from him. 

But on the other hand we don’t simply 
sit there as a lot of school boys or school 
girls, we sit there and listen to what he 
has to say and then enter into discussion. 
Sometimes we can give him some very valu- 
able information but on the whole we try 
and correlate our different ideas so as to 
bring about the desired effect. 

Now he believes that we should not have 
very many forms. In fact I think he believes 
we should not have any form letters. We 
should use the forms in the way that I have 
specified by writing up individual letters. 
And he believes that we should be very 
careful in the character of the letters that 
we get out, the impression that it creates on 
the customer and it is equally important that 
we should create that impression on the peo- 
ple with whom we do business, from whom 
we buy merchandise, of whom as a firm we 
have credit ourselves. 

Any large house may have credit any- 
where from a few hundred thousand dollars 
to a million or at a time, and 
we want that they should have confidence in 
us and this confidence in us is judged and 
based on our methods in conducting our bus- 
iness and letter writing enters very largely 
into that confidence from my point of view 
and I believe that is the point of view that 
is held by 
throughout the country. 


more 


the more progressive houses 

Now if there is any question that I can 
answer, I will be only too pleased to do this 
but I feel that perhaps I have talked long 
One 
however, it is very important that all letters 
should be signed and if it is possible, they 
should be signed in long hand, I believe it 
creates a better impression, but if the cor- 


enough on this subject. thing more, 


respondence is very great, a facsimile signa- 
ture in the same color, if your letters are 
blue, use a blue stamp, but don’t use the 
stamp unless you feel that it is absolutely 
necessary. (Applause). 
CHAIRMAN CONNOLLY: 
discussion on this subject? 
announcements? 
ADJOURNMENT 


Any further 
Are there any 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


HE Friday afternoon session convened 
at 2:00 o’clock and was called to order 
by President Lawo. 


PRESIDENT LAWO: My power of in- 








tuition as a credit man tells me that Mr. 
Heller has something on his mind. I’d like 
to hear from Mr. Heller. 

MR. HELLER: Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen: We all admit that time flies. 
Each day we grow older. Some of us grow 
older gracefully. Others grow fatter and 
more crabbed. We have in our Association 
a man who belongs in the former class. I 
challenge any man or any woman to state 
that Our Dave, your National Secretary, has 
been less agreeable, less smiling than he was 
one year ago. I challenge any city to pro- 
duce a favored son who is loved more deep- 
ly than Our Dave. 

Dave, today you have passed another 
mile-stone in your travels down life’s high- 
The St. Louis delegation desires to 
testify not only to your worth but to the 


way. 


high esteem in which you are held not only 
by the St. Louisans who are associated with 
you in business but the merchants and the 
business men of the community. We wish 
to present you with a little token of our love, 
our high regard for you and the esteem in 
which you are held and we want you to ac- 
cept this not for its intrinsic value, but for 
the spirit in which it is given and the 
thought that prompts the giving. 

This is not only for you, Dave, but we 
have considered the inspiration that makes 
you the man that you are, your charming 
We have selected this so that she 
may partake of your pleasures. 
pe eans Presents silver fruit dish (Applause 


wife. 


and cheers from audience standing)...... 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Heller, ladies and gentlemen: I 
thought when a fellow got to be forty years 
old, he ceased to have birthdays and I’d like 
to find the party who let out the fact that 
today was my birthday. I know my worthy 
room-mate woke me up about six o’clock this 
morning and says, “Congratulations.” 

I says, “On what?” 

He says, “This is your birthday.” 

I says, “By Jove, it is, that’s right, I for- 
got all about it.” 

But I assure you, Mr. Heller and the del- 
egates from St. Louis, that I deeply appre- 
ciate the sentiment attached to your remem- 
brance of me and while expressing that ap- 
preciation I would like to use it as a fac- 
tor in telling the other delegates from other 
parts of the country about the St. Louis or- 
ganization. 

This is an example of the perfect har- 
mony and friendship that exists between the 
members of the St. Louis Local Association. 
We in St. Louis with justifiable pride believe 
that we were instrumental in helping this 
Association in its early days to arrive at the 
stage it has reached now. We believe we 
have in St. Louis the best Local Association 
in the United States and I say that even as 
National Secretary, although I must be abso- 
lutely fair to other cities. Of course you 
wouldn’t think very much of me if I didn’t 
have some pride in my home city and in 


organization. .You know that 


my home 





when I make that statement, I am not re- 
flecting upon any other association. But the 
wonderful spirit of harmony that prevails 
there, the wonderful progressive and peppy 
spirit, where they are always on their toes 
and ready to jump in and help out their fel- 
low credit men, ready to co-operate in every 
way, ready to boost the National, ready to 
boost the local, ready to do anything to 
further the interest of their Association and 
their individual members, is an example 
which I hope that the rest of the coutnry 
will take notice of and follow. 

Gentlemen, I assure you that it is rather 
embarrassing for me to be here as Secre- 


- tary-Treasurer, and to be getting a gift of 


this kind because I feel that my work is 
only my duty. At the same time, I want to 
assure you that even if I were not an of- 
ficer of this Association, I would be just as 
vitally interested in its welfare and in its 
progress and even though I journey farther 
down the highway of time, as my friend 
Heller has said, and pass many more mile- 
stones, I know that you will 
find Dave Woodlock is vitally interested in 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion and in his home local Association in St. 


always 


Louis regardless of what position I may 
hold. I thank you. (Applause.) 
MR. AHL: May I have a word, Mr. 


President? Mr. President, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am sorry I am not an orator like 
my friend Mr. Heller but I want Mr. Wood- 
lock to know the love and affection that his 
friends throughout the entire Nation show 
him. That comprises the North, the South, 
the East and the West and we want to give 
him as his friends, a small token of our ap- 


preciation. (Applause.) 
Mr. Snider presents him with a silver 
service. 


WOODLOCK: I am 
I trust 


SECRETARY 
speechless. Ladies and gentlemen: 
you will appreciate my situation at this time. 
I just made a speech. But I want to assure 
you all that this expression of your esteem is 
I haven’t done any 
more than anyone else. I have tried to be 
absolutely fair with everybody, tried to go 
along the even tenor of my way, not offend 


certainly felt by me. 


anyone and at the same time get results but 
I don’t think that should be any reason why 
you should present me any of these beautiful 
gifts. 

I only wish my wife was here so she 
might witness this but I can have the sat- 
isfaction of taking them home to her and 
treasuring them in 
mementoes of what the credit men thought of 
me. An inspiration to greater effort. I 
thank you. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Our first number 
this afternoon is the “Index of the Future: 
What it Should Be and What it should Do 
in Credit Work.” By Mr. M. J. Solon of the 


It was im- 


our memories 4s 


Dayton Company, Minneapolis. 
possible for him to get here and he sent 4 
very short paper which I will ask Mr 
Lewis of Los Angeles to please read. 
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PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS 
By Milton J. Solon, Credit Manager, The 

Dayton Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The grantor of individual credit who is 
keeping up with the times is gradually rais- 
ing the standard of his credit risks. It nev- 
er was his job to gamble with his firm’s 
money against too great odds; it is surely no 
time for speculation now. We have reach- 
ed a period in retail credit granting when 
the extravagant buyer, who does the big- 
gest injury to himself, should be curtailed, 
when the unestablished, unsettled individual 
should be held more closely to a cash basis 
and when the slow pay should be reformed 
or closed out. 

The losses accruing from bad debts and 
the interest lost on slow accounts are bur- 
dens which present day business cannot af- 
ford to carry. This has always been true 
but is more apparent just now when prof- 
its are dwindling and capital 
so necessary in every business concern is 
being retarded by slow collections. 


turn over 


We have been and are in the period of 
deflation, with conditions changing rapidly 
in most localities. How these changes affect 
our individual customers we know best. 
Whether lowering of wages and settling 
back to normal reduces the buying power of 
our trade is for the credit grantor to de- 
cide. It is a time when we as credit men 
must be alert and active to measure up to 
our jobs. 


New accounts should be opened with the 
most complete information obtainable, care- 
fully scrutinizing the character and paying 
habits of the applicant. Estimating correct- 
ly his chances of success in the business en- 
gaged in. Placing ample and proper limits 
on the accounts and watching them, realizing 
that overloading any customer results in dis- 
comfort for both the individual and the 
house. We should strive to build up a 
strong healthy credit volume which will 
stand the test of time. A well selected list 
of credit customers is a distinct asset to any 
retail business and will be, if properly 
handled, its most profitable patrons. 

The great opportunity of the credit grantor 
today lies in educating his customers to pay 
promptly. This can be done and is being 
done in several cities, large and small, 
through the public press. This matter is so 
vital and important that it should be given 
time and space in the program of our Na- 
tional Association. There is no limit to 
the good results which can be obtained 
along this line. It is no longer a wild 
speculation but a reality and in many cities 
and towns where systematic campaigns of 
education have been carried on the. mer- 
chants are collecting a much larger percent- 


age of their outstanding accounts than they 
formerly did. 


To educate the credit customer to pay bills 
Promptly is one of the prime duties of the 
credit grantor today. Any city in the coun- 


try which has a credit bureau or an associa- 


tion of credit men can, by united effort, 
establish and maintain a campaign for the 
prompt payment of bills. It means real 
dollars to the merchants which we represent. 
PRESIDENT LAWO: In order to lose no 
time if the 
ready to make its final report we'd like to 
hear from Mr. Mehling of Baltimore, the 
Chairman. 
“MR. MEHLING: Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen of the Association: 


Committee on Resolutions is 


Your 
Committee on Resolutions begs leave to sub- 
mit the following resolutions: 

.-Reads Resolution #7... 

WHEREAS: Everything humanly possible 
has been done by our hos‘s, looking to the 
comfort, convenience and entertainment of 
our delegates, members and friends, during 
their stay in Houston, and 

WHEREAS: The business interests of 
Houston generally have displayed such a 
splendid spirit of co-operation in contribut- 
ing to the success of this, our Ninth Annual 
Convention, therefore, be it, 

RESOLVED: That the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association extends to Mr. 
C. P. Younts, Chairman of the General Con- 
vention Committee of Houston, and through 
him to the respective chairmen and members 
of the several sub-committees of the General 
Committee, its sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion for the splendid and generous hospital- 
ity extended to its delegates, members and 
friends, during the tenure of their visit to 
the charming City of Houston, and be it 
further, 

RESOLVED: That a special vote of 
thanks be extended to the members of the 
Ladies Entertainment and Reception Com- 
mittee for the many courtesies and atten- 
tions shown the visiting ladies, and be it 
further, 

RESOLVED: That the thanks and appre- 
ciation of this Association be extended to 
the local press and to the other news publi- 
cations throughout the State of Texas, which 
have given so freely of their valuable space, 
in apprising the public of the proceedings 
and accomplishments of this Convention, 
and be it further, 

RESOLVED: That the management of the 
Rice Hotel be assured of our grateful ap- 
preciation for its many courtesies and at- 
tentions, which have contributed to the suc- 
cess of this convention, and to the comfort 
and convenience of our guests. 

Adopted. 
. PRESIDENT LAWO: I will ask for a 
rising vote in favor of that 
(They all rise.) 

..Mr. Mehling reads resolution #8... 

WHEREAS, The Banda Juvenil de San 
Antonio has by its masterful renditions af- 
forded our delegates and guests so much 
real pleasure and entertainments, therefore, 
be it, 

RESOLVED, That we extend a vote of 
thanks to Mr. H. LeMaire, Director, and to 
the individual members of the Band, and 
be it further, 


resolution. 


RESOLVED: That this Association also 
extends a special vote of thanks to the San 
Antonio Retail Credit Men’s Association, 
through whose courtesy the presence of this 
Band at our convention was made possible. 

Adopted. 

MR. HELLER: I move the resolution be 
adopted as read and a copy be mailed to 
the leader of the San Antonio Organization, 

Carried. 

..Mr. Mehling reads resolution #9... 

WHEREAS: The Fairchild publications 
generally, and Woman’s Wear in particular, 
have seen fit, throughout the year, to devote 
many columns of their valuable space to 
the objects, purposes and activities of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association, 
and its numerous affiliated local organiza- 
tions, and 

WHEREAS: The Woman’s Wear Com- 
pany has seen fit to send a special repre- 
sentative to Houston in order to insure 
to the publication in its 
columns of the proceedings and accomplish- 
ments of this convention, therefore be it, 

RESOLVED: That this Association shall 
and does hereby assure the Fairchild publi- 
cations of its most hearty thanks and appre- 
ciation for the splendid spirit of co-operation 
displayed by them, as recited in the pre- 
amble to this resolution, and be it further, 

RESOLVED: That we especially recognize 
the courtesy shown by Woman’s Wear in 
having a special representative in attendance 
at this convention, and be it further, 

RESOLVED: That to Mr. 
James Goold, as the special representative of 
Woman’s Wear, our deep thanks for the 
time and attention given by him to the many 
important details incident to the publication 
of the numerous articles regarding this con- 
vention. Adopted. 

..Mr. Starr moves that the resolution be 
adopted as read and a copy be sent to the 
Fairchild Publications. Carried... 

..Mr. Mehling reads Resolution #10... 

WHEREAS: The splendid co-operation of 
Mr. D. W. Morris, of the M. K. & T. Ry., 
who attended to the numerous details in con- 
nection with the 


proper attention 


we extend 


validation of Railway 
tickets in connection with our Convention, 
has made it possible for our delegates and 
guests to avail themselves of the reduced 
railroad rates offered by the rail transporta- 
tion companies, therefore, be it, 
RESOLVED: That we assure Mr. Morris 
of our gratitude and sincere appreciation for 
his many acts of courtesy and attention in 
this matter. Adopted. 
MR. HELLER: I move the resolution be 
adopted and a copy of it be sent to'the 
General Manager of the M. K. & T. 
..Mr. Mehling reads Resolution #11... 
WHEREAS: Mr. W. R. Waghorne, by his 
untiring efforts in leading the mass singing, 
which preceded the various sessions of this 
Convention, has contributed materially in 
arousing and maintaining enthusiasm among 
those present, therefore be it, 
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RESOLVED: That we extend to Mr. Wag- 
horne our sincere thanks for his “energetic” 
co-operation, and be it further, 

RESOLVED, That we also extend our 
thanks to the several soloists who entertained 
our delegates and guests with such splendid 
vocal selections during the course of our 
Convention. Adopted. 
:.Carried... 


PRESIDENT LAWO: Now ladies and 
gentlemen, we have according to the pro- 
gram, Member’s Hour. This hour was set 
aside for the members to bring up anything 
they might wish to in the interest of the As- 
sociation, any new business or unfinished 
business or anything else. 

MR. BROWN (Des Moines): I'd like to 
extend just a word of invitation to the mem- 
bers of the Mid-West section on behalf of 
the Association of Des Moines. We have 
asked the Board of Directors to give us the 
Mid-West conference sometime during the 
At that time if the Board 
will see fit to grant our request we promise 


spring months. 


you the very best program we can possibly 
get together. A cordial invitation is given 
you now and will be given to you at a 
future date in writing, providing the Board 
of Directors see fit to grant our request. 

So much for the invitation, Mr. President, 
but there has come to my mind a matter that 
has been upon my heart ever since I first 
entered the halls of this convention and 
heard our Mr. Waghorne endeavor to get 
up enthusiasm in our organization. It has 
appeared to me that the credit man because 
of the fact that his mind and attention is 
always on financial problems, allows him- 
self to become more or less of a pessimist, 
I'd better not put it that way, to become 
more or less unenthusiastic. I think we lose 
sight sometimes of the fact that a squall 
will bring us better results than a quiet, un- 
assuming attitude and under present condi- 
tions and because of the times that we are 
passing through as a country I feel that 
every credit man and woman should go home 
from this convention with the idea of help- 
ing the man who through some unfortunate 
matter has gotten into a. bad credit risk for 
the present time and help to build up that 
man so as to make a good credit risk out 
of him. I thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: At the Ohio State 
Conference and the Mid-West Conference 
at Kansas City, from all accounts, Secretary 
Woodlock made quite a hit conducting quiz- 
zes. This would seem to be a splendid op- 
portunity for him to give us the benefit of 
his ability in that line. After reading the 
letter which I just handed to Mr. Woodlock, 
we shall have a quiz conducted by our Sec- 
retary. 


.. Secretary Woodlock reads letter to Mr. 
from L. S. Crowder, of Mandel 
Brothers, Chicago... 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: Ladies and 
gentlemen, I am glad the President asked 
me to conduct a quiz here because I think 


Lawo 











a lot of you don’t understand what a quiz 
is but those of you who were at the Kansas 
City meeting and at the Ohio meeting in 
Columbus know that we endeavor to follow 
out the plan that has been so long and suc- 
cessfully tried out by Mr. Tregoe of the 
Wholesale Association. 

The idea of the quiz is to get everybody 
talking and everybody into the debate. There 
is always, at a meeting of this kind, a lot 
of people who sit around and not say a 
word when it comes to stereotyped talk but 
with a quiz they can all come forward and 
say what they think and it brings out points 
that you never would get in any other way. 

I am going to call on all of you to get up 
and take your side of the argument here. 
I might even make a statement that I am 
radically opposed to, as my own statement, 
just to bring you out and I want to see what 
you all think about the various phases of 
credit granting. 

Now in the first place, here is Mr. Crowd- 
er’s suggestion about having the customer 
sign sales checks. They give as an excuse 
that it is to prevent the charging to wrong 
accounts through misspelled names and in- 
correct addresses. Mr. Hurcomb, do you be- 
lieve in having the customer sign the sales 
check? 

MR. HURCOMB: No. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: You don’t? 
Why not? 

MR. HURCOMB: We have had this ques- 
tion up on several occasions and after we 
have had a few losses from persons charg- 
ing on accounts without authority, I have 
taken the matter up with our General Man- 
ager and the question that he always puts 
to me is, “How much did you lose last year? 
How much have you lost the last two or 
three years?” 

When I have given him my reply, he has 
always said that we can afford to lose that 
amount of money rather than offend our 
customers by asking them to sign the sales 
check. Just one illustration. We will sup- 
pose that a lady comes in and buys a pair of 
kid gloves. The clerk has taken about ten 
or fifteen minutes to fit those gloves on her 
hand and then just as she is leaving she asks 
the customer to sign the sales check. Do you 
think the lady would object? I say, yes, and I 
think she’d have a right to object. We have 
decided that it is not good policy or good 
business and it will not save money in the 
long run to put our customers to the in- 
convenience of signing sales checks. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: Here Man- 
del Brothers come out with the positive state- 
ment that in the first week they only had 
three complaints. 
would not offend your customer would you 
believe it a good policy? I’d like to ask 
Mr. Hammersmeier if he doesn’t think it is 
a good policy for the reason that you can 
prove delivery? 

MR. HAMMERSMEIR: 
good system. 
have to get the name of your customer. In- 


If you were sure you 


Yes, it is a very 
In the first place you won't 











stead of enquiring of your customer the 
name, have her sign first, then get your 
address and make out your check. 

We also take the signature of the applica- 
tion at the time it is taken and it is used in 
comparison in the authorization office at the 
time the charge check comes up. Therefore 
we are sure that there is no fraud buying 
on the account. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: Mr. Mur- 
phy of St. Joe, what do you think about this 
proposition ? 

MR. MURPHY: I wish to state that we 
have been doing that in a way for some 
time. We have had much fraudulent buy- 
ing, as we call it, that is, someone buying 
on another’s account. Of course the sales 
lady does not know if she gives in Mrs. 
John Jones and says, “Bought by self” the 
sales lady naturally takes that to be the 
fact and we don’t know different in the 
office until the bill goes out and Mrs. Jones 
comes in and says, “I didn’t buy this ar- 
ticle.” ‘ 

We would immediately call the sales lady 
to the office for the purpose of identification 
and she’d say, “This is not the lady I sold 
it to” and she didn’t even know Mrs. Jones. 

When we have a case of that kind we 
immediately tell the customer that for the 
time being or for a period of two or three 
months we’d like to have her sign her sales 
checks whenever she was in the store mak- 
ing her purchase or if any of her daughters 
or any other member of the family should 
be making purchases they should first come 
to the office and leave their signature. It 
has been taken up by the Board of Direc- 
tors of our store and it is now under in- 
vestigation for the mere purpose of identi- 
fication and to keep down buying on an- 
other person’s account when they are not 
entitled to do so. 


That has increased with us to a certain 
extent during the past spring and summer, 
we have had quite a number of cases. In 
fact last “Dollar Day,” (we have a Dollar 
Day up there), at our last Dollar Day we 
had anywhere from ten to fifteen accounts 
on which the customers denied making pur- 
chases. We also felt in two or three cases 
that maybe the customer was trying to get 
rid of paying that portion of the bill. We 
had one particular instance in which we 
both of us in the credit office felt that the 
woman was trying to hide something from 
her husband, making the complaint that she 
did not get the number of articles which 
she bought on Dollar Day. So for the mere 
purpose of identification, I think that before 
the holidays, our firm will require each and 
every customer to sign the sales check. | 
do not believe that we wiil have any com- 
plaints. In fact, all of our customers that 
we have asked to sign, that have had things 
charged to their account in error or by 
someone else, have been very ready and very 
willing to cooperate with us in signing the 
check so that we would know that they were 
the persons making the purchase. 
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To begin with, every new account that 
we open on our books now and which is 
generally through the credit men, all credit 
men belonging to the Bureau, we have a 
special form to fill out before opening the 
account and on this form we get the sig- 
nature of the new customer and sometimes 
old customers who have been away from the 
store who have not made any purchases for 
a year or more, we ask them to sign a card 
so that we may have their signature along 
with the others and we are having but very 
little comp!aint along that score. 

I believe, ladies and gentlemen, that you 
that have trouble or if any of you have had 
trouble of fraudulent buying where, say, for 
instance, a maid in the household will buy 
on the wife’s account and the wife does not 
know anything about it, unless her signature 
is in the office, she cannot get those goods 
and it occurs to us that it only takes just 
a few seconds after the sales check is made 
out to turn the sales book around, hand the 
customer the pencil and ask for their sig- 
nature. 

There has been one question brought up 
along that line, however, and that is during 
the winter months should a woman be asked 
to leave her signature at the office, she prob- 
ably would sign with her glove on. At 
some later date she signs her ticket, chances 
are, with her glove off. The signature in 
those cases might differ just a little. How- 
ever, I believe that by putting that system 
into effect that we will avoid a lot of 
trouble we have had in persons buying on 
someone else’s account when they have not 
been authorized to do so. I thank you. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: Mr. Mur- 
phy has brought out a point that I’d like 
to get the expression of the convention on 
and that is, that the fraudulent buying in 
his section was increasing. How many here 
find that is a fact, that the fraudulent buy- 
ing during the past year has been on the 
increase. 

... There are a number of hands... 

With how many is it not? 

...+ Majority hands shown... 

MR. POINDEXTER: What would be 
the benefit of having the signature where 
you have the Electric O. K. System where 
the check never goes to the office? 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: Mr. Poin- 
dexter asks what would be the benefit of 
taking the customers signature if you are 
using the Electric O. K. System for author- 
izing “charge takes.” I don’t believe there 
would be any benefit in that. 

MR. GILFILLAN: I believe I can ex- 
plain one very good reason. In case it was 
a fraudulent purchase, it would enable you 
perhaps to identify the person who bought 
it, At least it would show that it was not 
the party to whom it should have been 
charged. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: I like to 
ask you to raise your hands how many here 
have found that it offends the customer to 
ask them in the regular routine order of 





business for their signature on a “charge 
take”? 

..+ No hands shown... 

PRESIDENT LAWO: I'd like to an- 
swer Mr. Poindexter by saying that I think 
the signature on a “take with” package 
where one uses the electrical O. K’ing sys- 
tem is just as valuable as it is under any 
other system because I don’t believe in any 
case they compare the signature with the 
signature on file. It is mostly used in the 
case of a fraudulent purchase which is 
not found out about until after the statement 
is rendered on the first of the following 
month. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: And the 
moral effect of having to sign the sales check 
I know from my own experience in a de- 
partment store in St. Louis has the effect of 
keeping people from buying on other’s ac- 
counts. 

MR. METCALFE: In Omaha we have 
discussed this question in our Association 
because there is one store that does about a 
million and three-quarters, requires every 
customer, whether it is a “take with” or just 
a plain charge to sign the sales slip. This 
store claims that for the first two or three 
weeks they had a little trouble, but after 
the first two or three weeks they had got 
their explanation down to why they required 
it in such a nice form that nobody there- 
after objected, that they saw the reason for 
it and there was no complaint and _ this 
store requires everybody, both old and new 
customers, whenever a charge is made, the 
salesman that makes the charge sale has it 
signed no matter if it is “take with” or de- 
livered. 

MISS CUSACK: We use it on both 
“charge sends” and “charge takes,’ and we 
haven’t found any objection to it. Of course 
you will get a customer that will get a little 
huffy once in a while. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: 
an exclusive shoe store? 

MISS CUSACK: Sometimes they sit for 
hours and have the shoes tried on and just 
before they leave I always get the signa- 
ture. I have found it very good both in 
cases of dispute and they forget what they 
buy, sometimes, you know, and I don’t have 
any trouble. In fact I find it very good. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: What per- 
centage of your accounts do you feel is a 
reasonable amount to collect each month? 
What percentage of your outstandings on 
the first of the month should you collect 
that month? 

MR. M. C. BAYER: We usually average 
about 50%. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: What line 
of business? 

MR. BAYER: Furniture. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: What per- 
centage of your outstanding should you col- 
lect each month? 

MR. BLANDFORD: About 55% to 60%. 
SECRETARY WOODLOCK: What do 


Yours is 





you say, Mr. Ahl? You do about a steen 
million dollar business. 

MR. AHL: In the last eight months we 
got in from 65% to 70%, the past month 
it was 52%. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: Your per- 
centage has been going down in the last 
eight months. In the general opinion, has 
the percentage of going 
down? 

MR. STARR: I will state that I talked 
before the Worcester Merchants Association - 
and also before the Springfield Merchants 
Association and before I went out there and 
spoke to them I made a statistical canvass of 
all lines of business, being Secretary of the 
Association, running back for about seven 
months and I want to say that they varied 
from last fall from as low as 40%, can- 
didly speaking they gave me the true and 
right figures and only one or two houses 
that I could find went up over 60% and 
that was only periodically. If you take 
and sum them up in the amount of averag- 
ing, if they were collecting from 50% to 
55% they would consider themselves very 
fortunate during the past year. 

MR. O’HARA (Houston): If I don’t get 
65% I don’t think I am doing anything. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: What line 
of business? 

MR. O’HARA: 
cessories. 

MR. OESTERMAN (Dallas): If we get 
40% we think we have done about a day’s 
work. Our average is about 30%. Last 
month nine-tenths of us only 
27.94%. 

MR. O. E. THOMAS (San Antonio): I 
want to know if this man is doing a strictly 
thirty day business in the furniture busi- 
ness. 

MR. BAYER: I am doing a big install- 
ment business and it runs around 26% and 
it dropped down to about 17%. 

MR. GIRSCH (Chicago): I'd like to ask 
a question in connection with your question. 
You haven’t brought out, and it is very im- 
portant I think, the fact of whether you are 
referring entirely to charge accounts as dis- 
criminated from installment accounts that 
this gentleman started to intimate. 


collections been 


Automobile tires and ac- 


collected 


A great 
many of the houses do an extended account- 
ing as we call it and if they aren’t divorced 
you won’t get a proper percentage. In our 
case, The Fair, we aim to get 65%, we 
don’t do it. 

We last month happened to beat Mr. 
Ahl’s figure, we ran pretty close to 58% but 
I think that is a very important question, 
whether your accounts receivable are con- 
solidated and you carry both the extended 
and the regular accounts together. If you 


do, then your percentage is likely to be 
If they are segregated of course 
it is a different proposition. 

MR. E. P. KIRKPATRICK (Dallas): In 
connection with the statement that was made 
by Mr. Stern here, day before yesterday, I 
believe, this same question came up. Our 


very small. 
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Association there in our weekly noon-day 
luncheons have incorporated that feature of 
furnishing the information we are discussing 
each month and the idea came to us from 
the fact that the Federal Reserve Bank of 
our district is gathering figures of similar 
nature and if the merchants would furnish 
the Federal Reserve Bank with figures, we 
calculated that it was not inappropriate 
that we should furnish each other mutually 
with those figures. 

Consequently we are compiling those fig- 
ures month by month. We can divide them 
into groups and I will say in connection 
with the installment accounts, we are grad- 
ually arranging to segregate those from the 
regular charge accounts. We are develop- 
ing a splendid record there and we have 
but one firm of any size in the city who is 
not cooperating and furnishing the figures. 
Of course that includes between twenty-five 
and thirty of the leading firms of the city 
in all lines that are active in the work, Of 
course those that do not attend our regular 
noon-day luncheons have never been called 
on to furnish the figures but we have found 
the figures very interesting and the coop- 
eration in itself is a stimulation and acts 
as a safety valve, it appears, to equalize 
the collections. One firm would not be 
granting too easy terms and it would tend 
to equalize the collections in the different 
lines. In other words if one department 
store was granting 90 days time and col- 
lecting 331-3% the credit man would be 
encouraged by these other records to try to 
raise his standard. 

We figured that the effect in that way 
would be very beneficial and that it is a 
plan that could easily be used by the entire 
Association, the National Asscciation could 
get valuable figures that would help out. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: Mr. Gray, 
how do you do it in Cleveland? 

MR. GRAY: In connection with the per- 
centages of figures given by Kirkpatrick, I’d 
like to know if they have ever adopted a 
“Pay Up Campaign” there. 

MR. OESTERMAN (Dallas): 


working on one for a year now, starting 
January, 


They are 
October, November,, December, 
February, March. We started one last year. 
You see, in the South, we just go after them 
after 60 days, whereas you all take thirty 
days I understand. 


SECRETARY WOODLOCK: 
Mr. Hurcomb will bear me out that several 
months ago I was over in Akron and 1 
asked this same question at their meeting 
there and it seemed to be the general opinion 
that their percentage ran about 40% and 
they thought I was crazy because I said 
they should at least collect 50% and repeated 
the words that Mr. Webber of Hudson told 
us last year when it should be 55%. Later 
on, after I left there, they put on a Pay Up 
Campaign or got busy and put on the 
screws and wrote me afterwards that they 
had increased that and brought it up to al- 


I believe 


It shows what concerted effort 
and action will do. 


most 50%. 


Here I'd like to ask this question as a gen- 
eral question and have you answer it. What 
has been the greatest factor in making bad 
accounts, dishonesty, domestic trouble, sick- 
ness or financial trouble? 

MR. M. J. BYNG (Springfield, Mo.): I 
have been trying to compile figures on that 
in Springfield for the past two years and I 
believe domestic difficulty exceeds all others 
and keeps accounts going from good to un- 
fair, or uncollectable. 

MR. HURCOMB: I believe that the thing 
that causes the greatest loss is not on your 
list. I think we lose more money by “skips” 
than any other way. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: Are the 
skips primarily due to having a fight with 
his wife? 

MR. HURCOMB: No. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: Who doesn’t 
agree with Byng? 

MR. THOMAS: I don’t think you’re con- 
servative enough, you allow your customer 
to buy too much. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: 
man says the credit man is at fault? 

MR. BROOKS: I think it is on account of 
the laxity of the collection department by 
not keeping in touch with the situation. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: I heard a 
very large shoe merchant, a retail shoe mer- 
chant make the statement that he could af- 
ford to give every man, woman and child 


Here is a 


in the city of St. Louis a pair of shoes on 
credit without looking them up providing 
he had the proper follow up on his collec- 
tions. He based that statement upon the 
fact that 90% of the people are honest and 
that the volume of business would take care 
of whatever losses he took. 

Now whether that is a good basis for 
credit I don’t know but there is something 
to it, that if you have the proper follow 
up on your collections you can afford to be 
more liberal in your extension of credit. 
Who doesn’t agree with these men? One 
man blames the collection department, an- 
other man says it is domestic trouble and 
another fellow says it is our fault and I 
think if it is our fault we should decide right 
here in this convention that we should 
change our tactics. What do you think about 
that, Mr. Ahl? 
fault? 

MR. AHL: Oh, no! (Laughter) On our 
books the charge off of profits and loss, I'd 
say 75% is represented by skips. If you 
maintain a collection department at a de- 
gree of efficiency that will enable them to 
collect some of these small or even some 
of the larger accounts it would be so costly 
as to be out of all proportion to the amount 
that is uncollectable. 


SECRETARY WOODLOCK: 
you say, Mr. McMullen? 


MR. McMULLEN: I think the feature 


you haven’t touched on is unemployment, 


Do you think it is your 


What do 
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unemployed and skip due to the fact that 
they have no employment and go to some 
other field. I think that is a very large 
factor. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: How about 
you, Mr. Brown? 

MR. BROWN: Same as McMullen, | 
think employment and skips and I agree 
with Mr. Ahl that in order to follow those 
up the cost of the work being done would 
be far in excess of the percentage of loss. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: How about 
you, Mr. Stephan, a coal man. 

MR. STEPHAN: I agree with these two 
last gentlemen. My experience has been, in 
wholesale and retail coal, that it is largely 
due to the fact of their not being employed. 

MR. HELLER: Mr. 
opinion is that the cause is due to the poor 


Quizmaster, my 


collection department in conjunction with 
you credit men; I don’t pose as a credit man, 
you know, and I can say this, is this fact 
of overloading of accounts which is the 
curse of the credit business and the lack of 
information you take when you open your 
accounts. If you get sufficient information 
and follow up your accounts, you will have 
less skips. 

I am in the installment business and I 
agree with the man who spoke about the 
shoes, I will take a hundred men as they 
come in, and I will sell a hundred of them 
and barring sickness and loss of employ- 
ment, we will collect 97 out of the hundred. 

MR. BLANDFORD: Mr. Chairman, | 
am inclined to believe that the greatest con- 
tributing factor toward individual losses is 
the same as applied to commercial losses. 
I thoroughly agree with Mr. Woodlock that 
99% of our people in these United States 
are honest. I'd be willing to increase that 4 
fraction. We all know, those of us that 
have had any knowledge of commercial 
losses, that a very small percentage of firms 
or individuals engaged in business who fail 
deliberately, intend to defraud their credit- 
ors. 

It is bad management, lack of judgment in 
their business which causes the failure and 
causes a very large percentage of our busi- 
ness failures and I believe that that is true, 
equally true, of individual losses. ‘There is 
a lack of judgment, a disposition to extrava- 
gance which is also caused by lack of judg- 
ment which gets the average man and the 
average woman into debt from which they 
find it very difficult to extricate themselves. 
Many a man has slipped out of town not 
because he was dishonest at heart, not be- 
cause he had contracted bills which he de- 
liberately had planned to have remain un- 
paid but because he had unconsciously oF 
perhaps his family had gotten him into debt 
and he found no way to extricate himself. 

Thousands of individuals in this country 
who have gone into bankruptcy have sought 
bankruptcy as a refuge for their personal 
bills whereas there was absolutely no intent 
at the beginning to defraud their creditors. 
Therefore I believe as I said in the begin- 
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ning, the greatest contributing factor to our 
losses is lack of judgment, injudicious pur- 
chasing, lack of management in our personal 
and household affairs, just as it is in com- 
mercial life. 

MR. WOODWARD: That brings up the 
question, what percentage of the skips are 
actually dead-beats and what percentage are 
people that have just gotten over their heads 


and have moved because they can’t get 
themselves up? 
MR. TALKS: About 15%. 
SECRETARY WOODLOCK: What? 
MR. TALKS: I agree to this. Any large 


store, I have got up some statistics on that 
point in Washington, D. C., which is the 
hardest town in the world to arrive at a 
happy medium from the fact that our pop- 
ulation there is 90% of them government em- 
ployees, their salaries never change. I have 
talked to merchants, looked over their books 
and I have made them admit that 85% of 
the losses are from people that they thought 
were alright for the simple reason that they 
are not so particular in the small town 
where, “Oh, I know John Smith, he’s alright, 
and Bill Jones” but there isn’t over 15% 
of them that aré really dead-beats. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: The Presi- 
dent tells me my time is up for this quiz but 
I'd like to bring this thought to you for your 
I don’t believe there 
is a greater medium for educating the in- 
dividual credit man and exchanging thought 
than to have this little quiz. Get some fel- 
low in your local association to do the school- 
master stunt, have a meeting and put them 
through the ropes. Take the off side of the 
argument, even though you might not agree 
with what you say yourself, simply to bring 
out the other fellows and you will find that 
those people who never say a word at the 
meeting will open up and you will get some 
valuable ideas from them. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Before resuming 
our program, did the gentleman from Dal- 
las say the average percentage of collections 
there was 27%? 

MR. OESTERMAN: 
Don’t misconstrue that. Texas has no gar- 
nishment law. A man that doesn’t want to 
pay doesn’t have to. We can’t garnishee a 
man’s salary. The laws in the East can 
garnishee a man’s salary. We can’t do that 
at all. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: 
have reference to all 
stores? 

MR. OESTERMAN: 
about 30% last month. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Mr. Gray had a 
significant smile on his face when he asked 
you whether you had conducted a Pay Up 
Campaign and that is what 
Present questions 


own local associations: 


I said last month. 


Does that 27% 
different classes of 


Department stores, 


prompts my 
because I am afraid a 
wrong impression may have been created. 
Was it a Pay Up Week that you conducted 
at Dallas? 


MR. KIRKPATRICK: In 1917, I believe 


it was, we had a Pay Up Campaign which 
was very successful. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Brought you good 
results? 

MR. KIRKPATRICK: We have neglected 
following that up until the present time. We 
have been agitating that for a month and 
are preparing to carry it through in an ex- 
tended campaign. Of course we might get 
some ideas as to the result we would get 
from the National Association. Our plan 
was to put on a three months campaign, ac- 
tive, as soon as we can secure the funds, 
then give them a rest of about three months 
and put on another three months active cam- 
paign in order to make it a year’s program 
in our general pay up, Pay Your Bills 
Promptly Campaign. 

That is what we are working on at the 
present but our general average, I will have 
to differ from Mr. Oesterman a little bit 
in that, that our average collections in de- 
partment stores have shown considerably bet- 
ter than last month. That is five or six 
per cent under the average. In other words 
the department stores averaged around 35 
or a little better for the year. That is 5% 
or more under the average, last month’s fig- 
ures he referred to. In other words they ali 
carry something like 90 days business. That 
doesn’t prevail in all lines. That is just 
the position of the department stores as a 
whole and I happen to know the figures 
that were prepared, they run around that 
figure, a little less than 90 days figures at 
all times. 


MR. JOHNSON: One question was 
that percentage of collection based on the 
total outstanding accounts receivable or is 
it based on the amount that is actually due 
at that time? 

PRESIDENT LAWO: 


MR. JOHNSON: Is it based on the sales 
that were sold last month on a 30 day basis 
or is it based on everything outstanding re- 
gardless of whether it is due in 60 days 
or 45 days? Some people come in and 
have different pay days. If they get it all 
paid out in 60 days it is satisfactory. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: That is the per- 
centage on the total accounts receivable on 
the first of the month, 

MR. JOHNSON (Fort Smith, Ark.): Re- 
gardless of terms sold on? 

PRESIDENT LAWO: It is a percentage 
of your accounts receivable on the first of 
the month collected during the following 
month, what is collected in August that was 
unpaid on the first day of August. 

MR. KING: When the gentleman over 
here said a few minutes ago that he didn’t 
believe in getting signatures and a majority 
of the men say here that the largest amount 
of losses come from skips I think it resolves 
itself back to the fact that the trouble with 
all of us is that we have too much fear ir 
us when we go to get information from our 
customers and the sooner we all get to- 


At what time? 


gether and eliminate the fear that we have 
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of offending somebody who is asking us to 
give them out our goods without any informa- 
tion, the better off we'll be. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: The next order of 
business is nominations from the floor. Does 
any member desire to nominate someone who 
was not nominated by the Committee? Hear- 
ing none, the nominations are automatically 
closed. We shall now proceed to the elec- 
tion of officers. In view of the fact that 
there is only one candidate for each office, 


I will entertain a motion that the rules be - 


suspended and instead of having a secret 
ballot as provided for by the By-Laws, that 
the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot 
of the Association in favor of those who 
have been nominated. I will read the names 
of the nominees. 

E. W. Nelson, President. 

D. J. Price, First Vice-President. 

D. W. Ahl, Second Vice-President. 
Directors for 3 years 

J. R. Hewitt, The Hub, Baltimore, Md. 

J. M. Connolly, Associated Retail Credit 
Men, New York City. 

Franklin Blackstone, Joseph Herne Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

R. W. Watson, Watson and Monaghan, 
Spokane, Washington. © 

Robert Lienhard, D. H. Holmes Company, 
New Orleans. 

Director for 1 year term, the unexpired 
term caused by Mr. Ahl’s promotion to the 
Vice-Presidency before his term as a director 
expires, Mr. C. M. Reed of the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association of Denver, Colorado. Do 
I hear the motion? 

MR. STARR: Mr. President, I move you 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast the 
vote of the Association for’ the foregoing 
named candidates for officers for the coming 
year. 

MR. HELLER: 
President. 


I second that motion, Mr. 


oo « Carried... 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: According 
to the report of the Credentials Committee, 
there are delegates from local associations 
and individuals here 5,155 
members. Therefore in accordance with 
your instructions I cast a ballot for these 
officers and directors of 5,155 votes. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Is there any gen- 
tleman here from Pittsburgh? 

Mr. W. B. McConnell of Pittsburgh, State 
Chairman of the Membership Committee for 
Pennsylvania, won not only the State Mem- 
bership Trophy for class A division but also 
won this beautiful individual prize as the 
best membership getter in the whole United 
States. 

... This prize 


representing 


was a silver cigarette 
case... 

I took occasion in my annual report to 
make special mention of the work of Mr. 
McConnell. He has labored faithfully dur- 
ing the year. [I am sure that the statement 
cannot be disputed that he has done more 
work individually than 


worker in the country. 


any membership 
Of course that state- 
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ment is based on information that has fil- 
tered into the National Office but I have 
a stack of letters, I guess about three inches 
thick which are tissue paper copies of some 
of the letters that Mr. McConnell has writ- 
ten which will give you an idea of how 
much work he has done in the letter line 
alone and he has also visited several cities 
at different times during the year. 

Mr. Poindexter, will you be kind enough 
to take charge of this trophy representing 
the first prize State of 
Tennessee in class B division? Mr. F. E. 
Kuhn was the State Chairman, he is not 
at the convention. I thank Mr. 
Kuhn in the name of the National Associa- 
tion for the splendid work he has done dur- 
ing the year and to call attention of the 
delegates from the other states here that 
they have permitted the little State of Ten- 
nessee to remain the largest in membership 
in the entire country. It was my ambition 
as National President that Memphis should 
lose the honor of being the largest city in 
point of membership and I am very happy 
to announce that she has lost it this year. 


won by the 


want to 


Memphis membership is up to the maxi- 
mum and until some city took the honor 
away from her it indicated that the National 
Association was not growing as it should. 
Therefore I am glad, as I said before, that 
Memphis has lost this honor, I hope she 
never gains it again for having her maxi- 
To do so the cities that 
How- 


mum membership. 
are ahead of her must go backwards. 
ever I doubt whether any city will ever ex- 
ceed Memphis in membership in proportion 
to population. 

Mr. W. J. Jghnson of Seattle, Wash., won 
the class C Membership trophy. Is Mr. Wat- 
Mr. Watson, will 
you take charge of this trophy and present 
it te or send it to Mr. Johnson? With the 
thanks and appreciation of the National As- 


son here from Spokane? 


sociation. 

Is Mr. David Sanger of Washington here? 
Mr. Talks, it affords me great pleasure to 
present to you to be handed to Mr. Sanger 
this trophy representing the winner of the 
membership class D division. 
Mr. Sanger, who won this trophy, was also 
a splendid worker and I am sure that Mr. 
Talks to whom we are delivering the trophy 
From all I 
hear there has no man done as much for 
the National Association in the city of Wash- 
ington as Mr. Stephen H. Talks. 

MR. TALKS: Thank you. Mr, Chair- 
man, on behalf of Mr. David Sanger I ac- 
Dave Sanger 
is a real man and a real worker, not one of 


trophy for 


was an able lieutenant of his. 


cept this with great pleasure. 


the half-way fellows; he is for the National 
Association first, last and all the time. 

(Applause) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: This, ladies and 
gentlemen, is our most beautiful trophy. The 
one to whom it is awarded today will not 
have the privilege of keeping it unless his 
city wins it again next year and the follow- 
ing year. It was given to the National As- 


sociation by former President Wright with 
the understanding that it would be given 
each year to the city that made the greatest 
gain in members during the year and if any 
city won it three consecutive years, it would 
be privileged to keep it permanently. Mr. 
Heller, as President of the St. Louis Asso- 
ciation has the honor of receiving the trophy 
this year and I take great pleasure ia 
awarding it to him and at the same time 
thanking him again for the splendid work 
he has done not only for the St. Louis Asso- 
ciation but for the National Association dur- 
ing the past twelve months. 


MR. HELLER: Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen: In behalf of the Associated Re- 
tail Credit Men of St. Louis, I accept this 
beautiful trophy. I am not going to say that 
we are surprised that we won it because 
we would have been greatly disappointed 
had we not. When we left Detroit last year 
we .agreed amongst ourselves that we would 
win it and we did. I take no special credit 
for having won it for had it not been for 
the wonderful support and cooperation of 
the wonderful men and women of my As- 
sociation, success would have been impos- 
sible. 

Our President has just stated to retain 
this trophy it must be won three consecutive 
years. I want to file notice with the local 
associations of this country from today on, 
if they desire a trophy for their association 
they will have to secure some big-hearted 
member to donate one for a second prize. 
This stays in St. Louis. (Applause) 


PRESIDENT LAWO: Mr. W. B. McCon- 
nell wins a third prize. This is for Mem- 
bership Week. We had a special member- 
ship week, as you all know a prize was 
offered for the individual securing the larg- 
est number of new members during that 
Mr. McConnell also won it, which is 
a gold Eversharp pencil. 


PRESIDENT LAWO: Mr. A. J. Krause 
as an_ individual the second 
prize in the One Week contest and Mr. Sam 
T. S. Solinsky of Beaumont, Texas, is the 
winner of the third prize. Is Mr. Solinsky 
present? Someone here from Beaumont? It 
it a great pleasure to hand to you, Mr. 
Anderson, this beautiful gold pencil to be 


week. 


worker won 


- presented to Mr. Solinsky and I ask that 


you guard it carefully, and express to Mr. 
Solinsky the thanks of our National Asso- 
ciation for his good work. 


MR. ANDERSON: - Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen, I accept this little token for 
Mr. Solinsky and I am sure that he will 
appreciate it. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: We have one more 
trophy which is one of the most important. 
It is to the gentlemen who gets with it the 
title of second best individual membership 
worker in the country, Mr. C. J. Norling 
of New York, with Kurzmanns. Miss Cu- 
sack, will you kindly take possession of this 
prize and present it to Mr. Norling with our 
thanks for his creditable work? 
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MISS CUSACK: I am delighted to accep: 
this for Mr. Norling of our city. Mr. Nor- 
ling has been one of our most ardent work- 
ers in obtaining new members for our As- 
sociation and I am sure he will be delighted 
with it. I am going to present it to him 
personally. I thank you. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Our program now 
calls for invitations for the 1922 conven- 
tion. You understand that the convention 
doesn’t decide upon the meeting place. That 
is left to the Directors under the By-Laws. 
I worded it in the program this way so it 
would be understood by everyone that we 
only listen to invitation here. 
desire to invite the 1922 convention to his 
or her city? 

MR. HURCOMB: 
for the 


Does anyone 


I move that nominat- 

1922 convention be 
limited to five minutes. (Carried) 

MR. BENSON: Mr. President, officers 
and members of the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
Mr. Woodlock says he 
has some telegrams from Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, I believe, a city which I have 
the honor and privilege to represent at this 
convention as also was it my privilege to 
Springfield, Massachusetts, at 


ing speeches 


tional Association: 


represent 
Detroit. 
Our city invites cordially and enthusias- 
tically the Retail Credit Men’s National As- 
sociation to hold their convention of 1922 
in our beautiful city, the attractive conven- 
tion city of the East. At the June meeting 
of our local Retail Credit Men’s Association 
we went on record as favoring the extension 
of an invitation to this Association to con- 
vene in Springfield as our guests in 1922. 
Just a word about our city. 
say all that could be said of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, its conveniences 
and attractions as a meeting place for this 
Association, also of its ability to fully and 
satisfactorily care for such a gathering, it 
would tire me as well as you. I believe I 
can safely say that our city is so favorably 
known that little need here be said. How- 
ever, you should be fully acquainted with 
certain of its necessary facilities. 
Springfield is located at the foot of the 
beautiful Berkshire Hills of Western Massa- 
chusetts in the charming Connecticut valley 
and on the banks of New England’s greatest 
river. It is at the gateway to New England 
by train or automobile. Three railroad sys- 
tems enter our city, making it of easy access 
from all directions. We have many fine 
hotels with accommodations for five thou- 
sand guests. Right here let me say without 
reference or prejudice to any city which has 
acted as host to this Association, our hotels 
can and will take care of you as you want 
to be taken care of. As for a meeting place, 
should you decide to come to our city we 
can provide any one of three or four suit- 
able places for the convention sessions, all 
of which would be quiet and free from the 
disturbing external elements with which we 
have had to contend at both Detroit and 
Houston. Undoubtedly the auditorium in 
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the municipal group, an etching of which 
we have on display at this convention, would 
be chosen for our meeting place. This audi- 
torium easily seats four thousand people and 
its accoustical properties are of the best. 

We have many attractions in Springfield, 
including parks, schools, museums, public 
buildings, amusement resorts, etc. Right 
here let me assure you that one feature of 
the convention would be an old fashioned 
New England Clambake with all the fixings. 
This would be in connection with a delight- 
ful sail down the river to Riverside Park. 
Another possible outing might be to the sum- 
mit of Mt. Tom from which a view may be 
obtained of the valley which, I am sure, 
would be an inspiration to all. We are 
positive that we can put on an attractive 
program and one that will compare very 
favorably with those which we have so 
thoroughly enjoyed in Houston and other 
cities in which it has been our privilege 
to convene. 

Our local association is not large, although 
from figures which I have noted in Secretary 
Woodlock’s report for this year I find that 
we are second only to Boston of the New 
England cities in the point of membership. 
During the past year we have increased our 
membership about 100% and all of our 
members are also members of the R. C. M. 
N. A. At this time I want to publicly pay 
tribute to the support and cooperation of 
our beloved members Blandford and Starr 
of Boston and Wilson of Worcester for their 
efforts and counsel and assistance to us in 
arriving at the point to which we have at- 
tained. I confidently believe and expect that 
Springfield will have better than 100 mem- 
bers before another year is past. 

Now then as Springfield’s representative 
and delegate to this convention let me say 
with the greatest of assurance, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, invites you, Springfield wants 
you! 

PRESIDENT LAWO: The Secretary will 
now read the names of people who have 
sent us telegrams asking us to go to Spring- 
field, next year. 

. . Secretary Woodlock reads the names 
of people inviting the convention to meet in 
Springfield in 1922. . . 

MR. BLANDFORD: Mr. President, as a 
citizen of Massachusetts, it is my provilege 
to support the invitation which has been ex- 
tended to this Organization to come to 
Springfield in 1922. If in any section of the 
country the idea prevailed that New Eng- 
land hospitality was of a cold water variety, 
I am sure that that idea was dispelled at 
the Boston convention. 

I believe our Boston convention was one 
of the most enthusiastic conventions that we 
have ever had. I want to assure you that 
what is true of Boston is also true of our 
neighboring city of Springfield. It has ail 
the delightful advantages that any city may 
wish to have to take care of a national con- 
vention of this kind and therefore in behalf 
of my friend Mr. Benson who has extended 
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the invitation to you I wish to cordially sup- 
port that invitation and I trust that if the 
National Association Directors feel that be- 
cause of its geographical position, that this 
convention can come to Springfield next year, 
you may be assured not only of a good con- 
vention but you may be assured of real New 
England hospitality. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Are there any 
other invitations? If not, those received 
will be referred to the incoming Board of 
Directors. Recommendation of date for the 
1922 convention. We'd like to hear from 
the delegates on this subject. 

This is likewise a matter that will have 
to be settled by the Board of Directors un- 
der our By-Laws. Does anyone think that 
another month than August would be better 
for our convention? 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Mr. Meyer, have 
you any announcements to make to the con- 
vention. Mr. Leopold L. Meyer made a 
very fine speech the opening day of the con- 
vention. 

MR. MEYER: I have asked to be per- 
mitted to intrude on the regular program 
for the privilege in the name of the Enter- 
tainment Committee in Houston to express 
to Miss Lamb our sincere appreciation of 
the efforts at Houston as well as those at 
St. Louis, as Mr. Woodlock’s secretary, in 
acknowledgment of which we would thank 
her to accept this little offering. 

. .. Presents large box of candy... 

(Applause) 


MISS LAMB: Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, this certainly is a surprise to me. 
I never anticipated coming before the con- 
vention in any way and I thank you and 
the Entertainment Committee of Houston and 
everyone for their kindness to me. 

MR. MEYER: And there is another lady 
though new to us down South, seems to be 
well acquainted and well known by the mem- 
bers of the Association at large and in rec- 
ognition of her invaluable services we wish 
to present her also with this slight token of 
our affection. (Presents Miss Russell with 
candy.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: I don’t think there 
is any ignorance among us now as to why 
Southern hospitality is so famous and quali- 
ties of merit are so well recognized down 
here. 

The Secretary has a number of other in- 
vitations from other cities from the Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other organizations. 
I might add, however, that they are not 
officially from the local credit men’s associa- 
tion. We have a great many of them. 

SECRETARY WOODLOCK: Chicago, 
New York, two or three from New York, 
Washington, D. C., and San Francisco, At- 
lantic City and Cedar Point, Ohio. They 
have all invited us but not through the 
credit men’s association. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: The next order of 
business is the report of the judges of elec- 
tions and speeches of acceptance. The 


President-elect will speak for fifteen minutes, 
all others for two minutes each. I am going 
to reverse the order of business and call on 
the last one to speak first so the two minute 
speeches will come first. Mr. C. M. Reed 
of Denver elected director for one year 
term. 

MR. REED: Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen of the convention, I will make it 
in less than two minutes. I want to assure 
you that I accept with a high degree of ap- 
preciation and responsibility and assure you ° 
and the National Association’s Secretary and 
the rest of the officers of the Association that 
we will continue our allegiance to the Na- 
tional Association and do our best for you. 

. Mr. Lienhard of New Orleans was 
not present. . . 


MR. R. W. WATSON (Spokane, Wash- 
ington): Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
men: There has no statement been made in 
this convention hall that has aroused more 
enthusiasm nor called forth greater applause 
than the statement of President Lawo that 
this Association was destined to be the most 
powerful, strongest commercial organization 
in the United States. 

I heartily subscribe to that prophecy and 
in accepting the Directorship at your hands, 
I do so with added appreciation of the fact 
that at this particular period constructive 
work will have such wonderful results for 
good and mistakes will have such tremen- 
dous power for evil. It is with a great deal 
of pride that I will return to our little city 
of Spokane, on the way stopping at Port- 
land, Tacoma, and Seattle, and I will at- 
tempt there as best I may to carry the mes- 
sage of progress, the words of wisdom of 
this great meeting to those men and women 
who have worked for organized credit 
throughout the Northwest and whom you 
have recognized today in electing me to this 
Directorship. They will be proud indeed to 
be recognized and I can only promise you 
my best in the biggest, broadest possible 
manner for the up-building of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association. 


PRESIDENT LAWO. Col. Blackstone of 
Pittsburgh as previously announced was 
called away from the convention on a busi- 
ness matter last evening. The next will be 
Mr. John M. Connolly of New York City. 
(Applause) 

MR. CONNOLLY: Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen: I greatly appreciate the 
tribute you paid me today in electing me to 
Directorship on the Board of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association. I have 
served the past year on that Board and 
am delighted to know that I am going back 
to associate with those same gentlemen 
again. I am satisfied that another year we 
will double, maybe triple our present and 
make the National Association what we are 
all struggling to make it. Mr. Lawo in his 
speech last night stated that we were trav- 
eling along at good speed and we were to be 
the largest commercial -organization in the 
country and I am satisfied that his associates 
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on the Board of Directors will help him 
realize that. 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Mr. J. R. Hewitt 
of Baltimore is net here but I will ask Mr. 
Mehling of Baltimore to tell us a few words 
about him. I might say myself that he has 
done splendid work during the year for the 
National Association and is the President of 
the Baltimore Association. 

MR. MEHLING: Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen: On behalf of Mr. Hewitt I 
want to thank you for the distinct mark of 
appreciation that you have shown for what 
Baltimore has done in the National Associa- 
tion, I am sure that Mr. Hewitt will receive 
the news of his election as a National Di- 
rector with a great deal of pride and grati- 
fication. I feel that he is deserving of some 
mark of recognition by the National, of 
course there are a great many others that 
are also deserving of some similar recogni- 
tion but Mr. Hewitt has worked exceeding- 
ly hard during the past year and at least 
since his election to the Presidency of the 
Associated Retail Credit Men of Baltimore, 
which was in February of this year, since 
that time he has inauguarated a bulletin 
service to our members which is issued three 
times each week and which has been directly 
or indirectly the means of us increasing our 
membership in Baltimore more than 60% 
during the past six or eight weeks. On be- 
half of Mr. Hewitt I again want to thank 
you for the mark of trust that you have 
shown him by his election. 


PRESIDENT LAWO: Mr. Ahl, of the 
Hudson Company of Detroit, has been elected 
Second Vice-President. We'd like to hear 
from Mr. Ahl. (Hearty applause.) 

MR. AHL: Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen: It is a great honor to be elected 
Vice-President of this great organization and 
I hope by this time next year you will be 
able to say that you did not use bad judge- 
ment. We will not make any promises but 
our progress during the preceding years, 
we hope, will be reflected in the progress 
which we may make in the next year and 
under the guidance of Mr. Nelson we know 
this is assured. The possibilities of mem- 
bership in our organization are unlimited. 
Within five years we should have at least 
one hundred thousand people in our Organ- 
ization. Perhaps I am very optimistic but I 
generally take that view. I thank you. 
( Applause.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: Mr. David Price 
of New York, who has been elected First 
Vice-President, is more or less seriously ill, 
we learn, was unable to come to this con- 
vention, I will ask Mr. Connolly to say 
a word for him. 

MR. CONNOLLY: Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen: I am delighted to have the 
pleasure of representing my good friend 
and associate, Dave Price. I regret how- 
ever, that he is not here to accept this of- 
fice and say a few words in connection with 
what he will do and can do for our Nation- 


al Association. Dave Price in our city of 
New York is looked up to as one of the 
leaders of our great cause. 

Through unfortunate illness which has tak- 
en him to bed in the last few weeks, from 
which I am glad to say that he has consid- 
erably recovered, I hope on my return to 
New York to find that he has gone off to 
the country to take a rest. Mr. Price, as 
First Vice-President, I am sure will serve 
the National Association one hundred per- 
cent, will give such an account of himself 
that you will all be glad that he is your 
First Vice-President. I know we of New 
York are delighted that his name is there 
and we are sure that when he hears it that 
he will be delighted to know that the mem- 
bers of our National Association hold him 
in such high esteem. Thank you. ( Applause.) 

PRESIDENT LAWO: I am going to 
ask Mr. Blandford and Mr. Gilfillan to act 
as a special escort for our President Elect, 
the gentleman who will guide our destinies 
for the next twelve months, Mr. E. W. Nel- 
son of Lincoln, Nebraska. (Applause from 
the audience standing while Mr. Nelson is 
escorted to the platform.) 

MR. NELSON: Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen of the convention: The honor 
vou have bestowed upon me today is a great 
one. It almost overwhelms a person to real- 
ize that he has been entrusted with the high- 
est honor in the gift of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association and I scarcely 
know how to adequately express my appreci- 
ation to you for the courtesy of this moment 
and for all the kindness you have shown to 
me in so many ways, all this week; and, in 
fact, all the time of my connection with this 
National Organization. 

I am thinking now of an occurrence at 
our farm home in Nebraska, about thirty 
years ago. My father and brother had tak- 
en the trunk to the wagon, that December 
morning, ready for my departure to attend 
the Business College in Omaha. Alone with 
Mother, she said to me, “You are going 
to a large city, you will encounter many 
strange things. I cannot be with you to ad- 
vise, but I will ask you to remember this 
one thought, don’t do anything you would 
not be willing to have me see you do.” 

If she could have been here this week, if 
she could have been here today to notice the 
wonderful kindness, the remarkable trust, 
which you have extended to her boy, then, 
indeed would my cup of gratitude and joy 
be full. We can imagine a little, I suppose, 
of her weeks and months, and more, of anx- 
iety. Can you imagine her thoughts as she 
looked out over the long road and wonder- 
ed how the boy was getting along and wheth- 
er or not he would conduct himself so as to 
have the respect, even in a moderate meas- 
ure, of his fellow men? 

What may her prayers and hopes have 
been, as she may have looked down this 
long lane of thirty years? If she could be 
here today, then she might say, “The boy 
must have come somewhere near following 


my wishes, or else he could not now have 
received or deserved such a wonderful mark 
of respect from his fellow men.” 

Men and women of this Association, here 
assembled, and all over the land,—especially 
the younger ones, if temptation ever comes 
to you,—just before you yield,—if you have 
not been able to brush it clear aside, listen 
to that mother’s voice which would undoubt- 
edly be saying to you at that moment, 
“Don’t do anything you would not be will- 
ing to have mother see you do.” If you 
have the manhood and the womanhood that 
I am sure you have, this angelic message 
will make you brace up and say, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan.” “The straight and nar- 
row way for me.” If you listen to this 
voice, your employer's funds will be safe 
in your keeping. Any trust that he reposes 
in you will be perfectly safe, just so long 
as you heed that mother’s voice. 

But now, we have the work in hand. 
How shall we do this year? I do not know 
how better to think upon this coming year’s 
work than by the simile of a railroad train. 
Let us call this Credit Association one of 
the finest railroad trains in the land,—let 
us call it, in the terms of the railroad men, 
a “hi-ball” train. What train shall better 
fit this description than No. 1, the Overland 
Limited, on the Union Pacific, which starts 
from Omaha every morning just as the sun 
is coming over the hills, across the Missouri 
river, atop this train and out on the rails 
leading to the Golden Gate. 

In thinking of this train we would na- 
turally think of trains as they used to be, 
and of credit work as it used to be. In the 
olden days they ran the trains with the 
coal oil headlight and the hand brakes, on 
a single track, with a dirt foundation, and 
more or less carelessness amongst the train 
crew, the station men, etc., 

Today this double track line, and many 
others, rests upon a crushed rock or gravel 
foundation, with heavy steel rails. This solid 
roadbed, as it may refer to our Credit As- 
sociation, is built up of confidence, intelli- 
gence, study, co-operation. This modern all 
steel train has air brakes and electric head- 
light, so the engineer may proceed safely 
and can see the track for miles ahead, just as 
clearly as on the brightest day. This Credit 
Association of today affords our safety ap- 
pliances and lights our way to safer busi- 
ness, which is just as far ahead of the 
credit conditions of years ago as this No. 1 
is of the old days trains. 

Now, you have placed the speaker in the 
cab. The Board of Directors are going to 
place the Secretary, the conductor, in charge 
of the train. Your engineer will have the 
first and second Vice-Presidents in the cab 
to perform the honorable duties devolving 
upon the men out in front, in these days of 
improved railroading. Throughout the train 
we shall have other officials, the committees, 
and so on. The Board of Directors, assem- 
bling now and then at headquarters, ‘will 
advise the crew and make the necessary ar- 
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rangements for the up-keep and general man- 
agement of the line. 

Here we are, on a bright morning, ready 
for our departure upon this wonderful year’s 
trip. Our passengers, the members of the 
Credit Association, have assembled from all 
the lines centering in Omaha and are getting 


aboard our Overland Limited. They are 
happy and delighted and everything is 
promising. The hour of departure, the 


moment of departure, is at hand. The con- 
ductor gives the high-sign, and away we 
go. As we leave the city and reach the 
open country, we begin to pick up speed— 
the engine is full of life, and is working 
fine; and, .as we strike that twenty-three 
mile stretch of road where I used to live, 
as straight as a die, the engineer begins to 
let her out, and let her out, until we are 
going 60 miles an hour. 

The men at the stations, along the way, 
The 
station master, we may call the President 
of the local association; the dispatcher, we 
may call the Secretary of the local associa- 
tion; and the other members, all having 
their committeeships or association duties. 


are taking care of their various duties. 


At the first Divisional stop the conductor 
comes forward, while the engineer is looking 
over the machine, and they talk for a mo- 
ment about this first run, “Well, how did 
the passengers like it, how is she riding 
back there ?” 

“Oh, wonderful chief, wonderful! Say, 
chief, when you struck that 23 miles of 
straight line, didn’t you let her out, forty- 
five, fifty, fifty-five, sixty? When you be- 
gan to let her out the Pullmans were sway- 
ing in the customary way; but, as you be- 
gan speeding up they straightened up and 
merely trembled when you were hitting sixty. 
With all of that, you did not slop the coffee 
once.” 


So we go on and on along this splendid 
double track. At the stations we find the 
boys out with the orders in the loops for 
us, to grab as we fly along. We have the 
right of way, all the dead freights are 
cleared away, the semaphores are clear, and 
everything going fine for this “hi-ball” 
Credit Association train. In the western 
part of the State, where we ordinarily pick 
up one Pullman from the Kansas City line, 
the conductor comes up and says, “Chief, 
I have a wire from the Division Superin- 
tendent saying there have been so many 
credit men added to this Association, up 
to this time, we are going to have two 
sleepers here, today, can you handle them? 
Got a big train already.” 


“Sure, Dave, let’s take them all along to- 
day.” 


So we go on until we reach Cheyenne 
when he comes up with a similar message, 
“two sleepers from the Denver line today, 
instead of one.” What can we do about it? 

“Oh, hook them on, Dave, this Credit As- 
sociation train and all these people are so 
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fine, let’s have them go with us,—do not 
leave them for No. 11, even though it is 
a good train, too.” 

As we get out to the hilly country, with 
this heavy train, the firemen are keeping 
the steam just right, no foaming, and we take 
those hills without a murmur; and, after 
passing the various division points as we 
are approaching the end of the Association 
year, we drop down into the beautiful valley 
of the Golden Gate, with the train sheet 
showing us on time at every station and 
arriving at destination on time, passengers 
all safe, Credit Association in good shape, 
everybody happy and enthused with the trip 
and the officers and members of the crew 
intact. 

Oh, Mr. Conductor, is not a train of this 
sort worthy of our very best efforts? 
it is. 


Sure, 


Oh, you credit men, you Presidents and 
Secretaries, you local committees, you Na- 
tional Committees,—is not a journey of this 
kind worthy of the very best that you can 
put into it, just the same as we, who are 
running the train, are putting into it the best 
that we can? Don’t you know, everyone of 
you, that we absolutely depend upon each 
of you to do his particular duty? If some- 
body had left a switch open or something 
loose any where along the line, we might 
have had trouble; but, here we have traveled 
this entire journey safely and come down 
to the Golden Gate, at the end of the year, 
having made a wonderful trip. 

Now, you credit men and women here to- 
day, the credit men and women who shall 
read the convention number of our Credit 
World, will you all take hold and do your 
part. If you do, we shall turn this train 
over to our successors in 1922 with more 
passengers to haul back, and so we shall 
grow and grow. 

Do you know that one of the big things 
of this Association is “service”? Do you 
know that the word “Service” means a world 
of things? 

Included in this big word “service” is 
the capacity to love each other, to get over 
the rough spots, just as we have done at this 
convention, in such large measure. How in 
the world could we ever have gotten over 
all of the hurdles we have jumped, during 
this convention, if it had not been for that 
wonderful spirit of service, love, loyalty and 
goodwill to each other? May it continue 
to grow and grow to the benefit of the in- 
dividuals and to the benefit of this Asso- 
ciation, far and wide. Let me read to you 
a short quotation from one of our leading 
writers: 

“The rich in spirit help the poor, in one 
grand brotherhood, all having the same 
Principle, or Father; and blessed is that 
man who seeth his brother’s need and sup- 
plieth it, seeking his own in another’s good.” 

Let me read just a part of a hymn which 
I am sure you are all familiar with. 


True, the heart grows rich in giving; 
All its wealth is living grain; 

Seeds, which mildew in the garner, 
Scattered, fill with gold the plain. 


Is the heart a living power? 
Self-entwined, its strength sinks low. 
It can only live in loving, 
And by serving love will grow. 


I am thinking of. a true story, at this mo- 
ment, which was told to me while we were 
resting in the La Salle Hotel in Chicago 
during the 1918 Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Convention. The gentleman who told me 
of this occurrence was at one time an active 
member of our Association and is now in 
other than credit business. 

In one of your mid-southern states there 
lived a family of father and mother, young 
daughter and two brothers. The brothers 
were in college. The father wrote them 
saying, “Boys, I hate to tell you this, but 
things have gone against me. I am about 
to lose the farm, under mor:gage foreclosure. 
I must ask you to come home to help me 
save the farm.” 

“So, we went home immediately. ,We 
toiled, and toiled, until we eventually crossed 
the hill and saved the farm for father and 
mother and Arline.” And he said, “Do you 
know, Nelson, during that périod, I did not 
have a dime of spending money except what 
I earned in working for the neighbors, in 
spare time?” 

Shortly after this was accomplished, and 
the boys had gone out to make their own 
homes, the mother passed on, and Arline 
remained as a companion for the father. 

When the World War began to rage, 
Arline said to her father, “They need nurses 
over there so badly, I would like to go to 
help care for the soldiers who so urgently 
need what I can do for them, since I have 
s> recently completed the nurses training 
course.” 

“Yes, but Arline, you know your father 
is an old man and you are the only one at 
home. Your mother is gone, and the boys 
have gone to their own homes.” 

After they talked about it a bit, she drop- 
ped the subject out of respect to the father’s 
very deep feelings, but she could not leave 
it there. She went down to see my friend, 
and your friend, to talk it over with him 
and he said, “I will go up and talk with 
father.” 

So he journeyed to the home city and 
talked with father about it; and, with a 
much tugging at the heart, the father says, 
“Well, if that is the way Arline feels about 
it, perhaps it is the best thing to do.” 

Our friend, himself, knew what war meant 
because he had served three years in: the 
Spanish American War, in the Philippines, 
and had been handling, at this time, some 
special assignments for the government which 
afforded certain information about occur- 
rences over seas which you and I did not 
have at that time. He said to Arline, a 


few moments before the departure time, 
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“Sister, you know how we love you, how we 
would like to have you come back; but, 
Arline, you know what we have heard about 
how those Huns sometimes treat our nurses. 
Don’t you, don’t you ever let them take you 
alive, much as I want you to come back.” 

She says, “Don’t worry, brother, they will 
never take me alive. On the way, I will get 
some of them so that the score will be even.” 

Again, he says to her, “Arline, you know 
this is going to be hard for father. Do 
not show any emotion at the station, if you 
can help it.” “I won't.” 

Then, to father, he said, “You know, this 
girl is going on a long journey. Let us 
make it as easy for her as we can. Let 
us not show any emotion if we can help it.” 
As the train disappeared around the bend, 
she was waving farewell from the rear plat- 
form and had not shed a tear; and the dear 
old father, with his head bowed, had not 
shed a tear either. 

Oh, men and women, we may never have 
a-chance to render a service like this. I 
hope we do not,—but we have the opportu- 
nity, day by day, to render services to our 
fellow credit men, to our fellow men in all 
walks of life, to our customers, to our em- 
ployers, to our country at large. If we 
shall measure up, in any degree to, the 
service which these boys gave to this family, 
to the service which this man rendered to 
his country in saying, “Go, and God bless 
you,” to the service which this girl gave in 
undertaking this journey, not knowing 
whether she would come back, then may it 
be said of us, “Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.” Let us try very earnestly to 
render acceptable. service at every opportu- 
nity. I thank you. 

(Applause) 


MR. LAWO: Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemer: Some of you may have noticed 
the rather happy carefree manner in which 
I have conducted myself today and if you 
have, you probably attributed it to the 
courtesies and kindnesses that were shown 
me last evening. That would be a logical 
conclusion. However, it has been as much 
due to the fact that my responsibilities were 
about at an end. 

I have been ever mindful of the great 
honor and the equally great responsibilities 
of the high office with which you honored 
me a year ago. 

I have endeavored at all times to fulfill 
the duties of my trust and to conduct the 
affairs of my office on a plane consistent 
with the high standing and importance of 
our wonderful organization. 

And while I am truly happy that my term 
is about to expire my work for the Associa- 
tion has been a distinct pleasure to me. If 
my efforts have played a part in the success 
achieved this year or if they have resulted 
in expediting even in a slight degree the 
onward march of our Association I am satis- 


fied. In any event I can say that I have 
done my best. 


It is a great pleasure to me in turning the 
gavel over to our new President, to say 
that I am sure he is the man most deserv- 
ing in our entire membership of the honor 
and one most capable of fulfilling the duties 
of the position. 


PRESIDENT NELSON: At this stage in 


the proceedings, the Chair recognizes Mr. 
Lewis of Los Angeles. 


MR: LEWIS: Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen of the convention: 

Last evening you were privileged to listen 
to many beautiful things about your retir- 
ing President. It has been my privilege and 
and my pleasure for the several years to 
have known this gentleman intimately and 
well. I have found him to be a man through 
and through, a dreamer in a sense, but when 
a man can dream a dream such as our 
friend George Lawo did and come to a 
full realization of that dream, then I say 
he is a man. 

Too often in the modern commercial and 
industrial era in which we live, we are 
apt to place a discount on dreams. 

Many men are hesitant to suggest new 
and untried things for fear of the Caustic 
criticisms, or the remark, “Its a dream.” 

Not so with George he has had an ideal, 
he has tried to live up to it and by his hard 
work, by his untiring efforts, by self- sacri- 
fice, by the spending of three hundred and 
fifteen days, so he tells me, and three hun- 
dred and fifteen nights out of the last year, 
he has worked in his office to get the work 
of his own office out of the way so that he 
could attend to the duties incumbent upon 
him as President of the National Association 
of the Retail Credit Men. 

Two years before we had placed him, so 
to speak, in an incubator to prepare him for 
the important office of President of this As- 
sociation. He was a dutiful worker, he lis- 
tened well, he kept his ear to the ground, and 
through his masterly efforts in the city of 
Memphis, he created the largest Association 
of Retail Credit men in the United States. 
The following year he was made President 
of this National Association. And speaking 
last night he so beautiful expressed the 
thought about the great South Land but a 
feeling came to me that there is no North, 
no South, no East or West when credit men 
meet face to face, though they came from 
the ends of the earth. 

I suspect that future generations will look 
back on the closing quarter of a century as 
an era of the peculiar growth of associations. 
Born of the elementary lesson that sticks 
easily broken one by one can withstand the 
test when tied in a bundle, that greatest of 
all human agencies, cooperation, is perform- 
ing the miracle of transition, throttling in- 
efficient waste and stablizing business to the 
maximum possibility. Again speaking of 
the man who was so largely responsible for 
the growth of our National Association I 
think it can be better expressed by the fol- 
lowing verse: 








There are many kinds of things, 

There is the kind that men notice most 
That haunt them in their business 

Like an everpresent ghost. 


But an effort that is of his enterprise, 
That is launched merely for gain, 
To fail in an endeavor is a temporary set- 
back, 


And may never leave a stain. 


But that which hurts more deeply 
And to forget which we never can, 
Is to have our test and fail 
To be a man. 


The poorest kind of failure 
Is the failure to be true 
To fail to be of service 
When the chance is offered you. 


And there’s not any failure 
So difficult to bear 
However goes to battle 
Than the failure to be fair. 


One may fail of conquest 
And yet be a faithful friend, 
And find his life successful 
When written to the end. 


But the meanest kind of failure 
When our book of deeds we scan 

Is the small and petty things 
When we fail to be a man. 


That is the reason why I said in the be- 
ginning that I have found this man to be 
a true man, a true friend. He has developed 
within our Association the idea of service 
one to another. He has tried to cement us 
into one large group, one mass, one associa- 
tion. He has fostered the idea that a com- 
munity, like a chain, is no stronger than 
the weakest components. Each link of the 
chain must be in itself perfect else correla- 
tion with its fellow insures disaster. It is 
imperative, therefore, that each community 
in its business life be purged of those can- 
kerous influences with which the destructive 
tentacles of dishonest practice, unprogres- 
sive methods, and distrustful attitude of 
their fellows have down the ages retarded 
its natural development. 

We are but now on the closing cycle of 
a period of readjustment. The stress of war 
preparation and emergencies elevated jobs 
to positions, clerks to executives, mechanics 
to the arbiters of the fate of communities. 
Competition, unavoidable and during the war 
demoralizing in its gigantic sweep over the 
country, had developed and fostered a spirit 
of restlessness in all circles and disquieting 
fears and apprehensions upon the part of 
many. 

It. would seem to me, however, obvious 
that rising above the old order of things a 
wonderful force is at work whose potency 
is found in a changed conception of national 
life, thrift, a stronger patriotism, unbounded 
ambitions, for it is not possible that. all of 
the great visions born through the tragedy 
of war should be lost. On the still smolder- 

































































































ing ruins of war there are arising new hopes 
for man, for nations, for business. He, the 
individual, rose to the supreme heights in 
the dark hours of the nation’s necessity and 
a confidence in the continuance of that sacri- 
ficing, saving spirit is justified. 

Cooperation, optimism, should be our key- 
note. It is a combination upon which this 
body of Retail Credit Men in convention 
assembled may well hang high hopes. Work- 
ing miracles in tests as gigantic as the uni- 
verse, these forces will give us an ideal 
and capacity in the realm of credit as deep 
and mighty currented as our fondest hopes 
might picture. 

Friends, we are fast approaching the clos- 
ing hour of this convention and I am deeply 
imbued with the thought to pay a warranted 
tribute to our modest retiring President, a 
man who has rendered such a wonderful, 
unselfish and valuable service to our Asso- 
ciation. It is therefore with a feeling of 
deep seated sincerity that we, the officers, 
Directors and members of the Retail Credi: 
Men’s National Association turn to that man, 
George Lawo, with love for admirable and 
sterling qualities, admiration for the dis- 
tinction with which he has aquitted himself 
and gratitude for all that he has done for 
us and for our Association. I thank you. 
(Applause from audience standing.) 

MR. LAWO: Mr. President, Ladies and 
gentlemen, my vocabulary for giving thanks 
is really exhausted. Any work that I have 
done during the fast year I was very glad 
to do. I feel that my humble efforts have 
been appreciated their merits. I 
realized what I was taking on when I ac- 
cepted the Presidency last year but was glad 
to do it on account of my interest in the 
cause. I shall continue to be just as in- 
terested as if I continued to be your Na- 
President. I thank you all 
much. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT NELSON: 
two announcements I desire to 
am informed that Mr. Hickox of Pittsburgh 
is now in the room and I am sure that he 


beyond 


tional very 


I have one or 
make. I 


would like to come forward and receive the 
cup and the other tokens for Mr. McCon- 
nell. 

MR. HICKOX: Mr. Chairman. 

Now we have heard a great deal of the 
vastness of Texas, of the glories of the 
Gulf and the beauties of Houston but gen- 
tlemen, I think it is fitting to remind you 
that last year Pittsburgh supplied you with 
a Blackstone and this year she gave you 
a McConnell. I believe your Chairman has 
given the figures, 226 members, more mem- 
bers than there are in this room now I 
am sure. Three hundred percent better than 
the nearest contender! 

Now that is not an accident. 
good, hard, energetic work. 
Albert Roberts says, “If you want to get 
anything done, go to a busy man; the other 
never has the time.” 

So the powers that be selected Mr. McCon- 
nell. Never did I take lunch with Mr. 


Success is 
You know 
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McConnell that he didn’t have his committee 
with him instructing them as to how to get 
members for you and for me. And so, Mr. 
Chairman, I accept this gift from you for 
Mr. McConnell not on account of its mate- 
rial worth, of course, but as a testimony 
to work well done to place on the altar of 
McConnell’s success. (Applause) 
SECRETARY WOODLOCK: 

telegram just received. Evidently the news 
of this convention has gotten as far as New 
York. 

“E. W. Nelson, Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association. 


I have one 


Congratulations on your election to the 
Presidency. Best wishes to the convention 
and for successful administration. 

W. G. Schmus, New York.” 

Mr. Schmus is an old time active member 
of this Association who is now in the ad- 
vertising business in New York. You prob- 
ably remember him as being our host in 
Cleveland during the Cleveland convention. 

PRESIDENT NELSON: Is 


further business to come before the conyen- 


there any 


tion? 

America. 

A motion to adjourn is in order. 

Motion to adjourn is moved, seconded and 
carried. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


THE AMALGAMATION 
By W. S. RADWAY 
President C. S. E. D. of the R. C. M. N. A. 


The National Association of Mercantile 
Agencies was organized in the City of New 
York on the second Tuesday in August, 1906 
and grew from half a dozen members to 
about one hundred members in the principal 
cities of the United States in 1912. 

At the annual convention held in Spokane, 
Washington in August of that year the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association was 
organized and the majority of the member- 
ship of the new association was composed 
of managers of credit reporting agencies and 
for several years the conventions of the 
latter were held at the same time and place 
as the conventions of the N.A.M.A., the 
membership not being large enough in itself 
to hold separate conventions. Since that time 
the R.C.M.N.A. by virtue of the character 
of its membership has grown to very large 
proportions and in size speedily outgrew 
the membership of the N.A.M.A. which was 
confined to one representative from each 
city. 

The first object of the N.A.M.A. was “To 
improve the business of mercantile agencies 
by the interchange of ideas, mutual assist- 
ance, concerted action and closer business 
relations.” In the early days the business 
of each agency was privately owned but 
with the growth of merchant owned bureaus 
throughout the country the by-laws were ex- 
tended to admit them to membership until the 
membership of mutually owned bureaus be- 
came equal in number to those privately 


owned and thereafter the use of the term 
mercantile agency became an anomaly and 
the question arose of changing the name of 
the organization. 

At the same time the great desire of both 
these agencies and bureaus to serve the mer- 
chants through the credit men brought about 
the wish on the part of the leaders for 
greater co-operation and closer relations 
which must at all times be of a harmonious 
nature to bring the best results for both. 
The credit men themselves, realizing the 
need for this instrumentality in their own 
work were also inclined to take an active 
part by advice and counsel in each local 
organization, so that each might help the 
other in properly conducting their affairs to 
the advantage of both, and therefore it was 
proposed at the convention in Houston in 
August 1921 that the two national organ- 
izations be amalgamated, the N.A.M.A. as 
a branch or division of the R.C.M.N.A., the 
latter being much the larger and stronger 
organization by this time. 

A few of the leaders of both national or- 
ganizations, therefore, got together and 
evolved the present plan; and committees 
from each were duly appointed and worked 
out the details to the satisfaction of both 
with the result that the plan agreed upon 
was unanimously adopted in convention by 
both organizations and the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association now has a divi- 
sion called the Credit Service Exchange Di- 
vision to look after the outside work of the 
credit office, investigating, reporting, clearing 
of ledger experience, to some extent collect- 
ing of accounts, and in fact all the activi- 
ties outside the store itself. 

There were a few bureaus conducted by 
local credit merchants, Chambers of Com- 
merce and other organizations largely 
through the activities of the credit men in 
the locality served who had not become mem- 
bers of the N.A.M.A., but by membership 
in the R.C.M.N.A. were known and recog- 
nized as affliated bureaus. These, of course, 
automatically became members of the C.S. 
E.D., only requiring the completion of cer- 
tain formalities to place them in the same 
relative position in the new organization as 
the former members of the N.A.M.A. have 
now become, showing no advantage to either 
on the part of the R.C.M.N.A. 

It is to be hoped that every member of the 
R.C.M.N.A., whether members of the Divi- 
sion or not, will urge upon their local bureau 
the advantages and advisability of . becom- 
ing a part of the national organization in 
order .that all may be strengthened and 
helped and that the best service that can 
be secured will be available to the mer- 
chants of the country and in particular to 
every credit man connected with the national 
organization. 

To quote from the letter of Secretary- 
Treasurer Woodlock addressed to the former 
members of the N.A.M.A., 

“The amalgamation of two great National 
Bodies cannot be accomplished without some 
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careful thought and smoothing of rough 
edges. It will take a little time but we 
believe in a year every one will be happy 
that this joining of forces has come about. 
We have so many things in common, we 
travel so much on the same road, why not 
make our existence of mutual help for the 
good of all? 

“There are weak Brothers, Let’s strengthen 
them, there are some Brothers who are not 
on speaking terms, let’s help them to come to 
a better understanding, there are some who 
don’t know of their possibilities, let us get 
them started right.” 

And this spirit of fellowship is now ex- 
tended by the Credit Service Exchange Divi- 
sion to all bureaus wherever they may be 
located to come into the national organiza- 
tion and help us all to work together for the 
good of the service which we owe to our- 
selves and to all those engaged in the same 
field of endeavor. 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 


From a Soda Fountain: “We have entered 
into an agreement with the Bank not to in- 
vade one another’s business. The Bank 
agrees not to sell Soda Water and we agree 


not to cash checks.” (Exchange.) 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, ENGAGES 
MISS JULIA VAN WERT, OF 
ALGONA, IOWA. 

Miss Julia Van Wert has been engaged 
as secretary of the South Bend Retail Credit 
Men’s Association. Mrs. Verne Zimmerman 
who attended the National Convention at 
Houston was so impressed by her speech and 
with the way she delivered it on “Small 
Town Topics” that upon her return home 
she immediately took the matter up with the 
local organization; the consequences were 
Miss Van Wert was asked to come on for an 
interview which she did, her appearance and 
talk before our association met with hearty 
approval and Miss Van Wert was asked to 
take up her duties November ist. We hope 
to have a Bureau that will be on par with 
the best in our National Organization. Look 
out for South Bend at our next Convention. 


DELINQUENT CREDIT MANAGERS 
AND PROPRIETORS 


The suggestion which prompted me to 
write this article came from one of the 
leading merchants (in his line) of the coun- 
try who was in attendance at the Houston 
Convention. This merchant had just re- 
turned from the Convention and was much 
impressed with what he saw and heard 
there; particularly with the earnestness of 
those with whom he had come in contact. 

“I would like to see the enthusiasm dis- 
Played at the Convention for better Credit 


conditions permeate every Credit office in 
the country,” said this merchant. 


This is perhaps an interesting sidelight on 
what the merchants of the country are think- 
ing about the Conventions of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association. What 
can we as members do to insure that this 
thought expressed may be realized? 


As Credit Managers and members of 
Local Associations it is our duty to attend 
all of the meetings of the Local Association. 
No social engagement should take precedence 
over the meeting of the Association. It is 
our duty to take part in the discussions. It 
is not necessary to make speeches, but every 
Credit Manager who is competent to hold 
his office is capable of taking part in the 
discussion of Credit work and its problems. 


Are we sending in to the Local Credit 
Service Exchange all the information that 
accumulates as a result of daily Credit! opera- 
tions? We should remember that in doing 
our full duty we are stimulating our fellow 
members to do theirs. Very often the mem- 
ber who complains of poor service or lack 
of service from the Service Exchange is the 
one who is doing little or nothing to make 
the Service Exchange efficient. 


In all of this, however, the merchant has 
a share. If he is contributing to the sup- 
port of the Service Exchange and to the 
Local Association, he should insist upon hav- 
ing full and efficient representation in both 
organizations. 

The Credit Manager is responsible to the 
firm for the result of his efforts, but after 
all it is the merchant who has most at 
stake. Under the very best conditions a 
large amount of capital is likely to be in- 
vested in charge accounts. Prompt collec- 
tions will keep the amount so invested at a 
minimum. A very large percentage of the 
outstanding balance is good beyond question, 
but nevertheless where accounts become over- 
due a systematic effort to collect should be 
made and persistently followed. 


It is desirable and necessary that there 
should be the closest co-operation among 
the Credit Men and the Bureau, but to 
obtain the best results the merchant must 
be in touch with these activities, and he 
should lend his support to the instrumental- 
ities at hand to make his office 100 per cent 
efficient. 

If the Credit Managers of the country 
will see to it that the head of the House, or 
the Officer of the Corporation to whom he is 
responsible is kept in touch with the activities 
of the Local Association, the Local Credit 
Service Exchange, the National Association, 
and the Credit Service Exchange Division 
it will stimulate interest in these several Or- 
ganizations, and help to increase the attend- 
ance at meetings, State or Regional Con- 
ferences, and National Conventions. This 
should further help to increase the member- 
ship Locally and Nationally. 


The merchant who is convinced that his 
business is materially benefited by the moral 





and financial support he is giving to the 
effort being made to improve Credit condi- 
tions is likely to pass the information along 
to his fellow merchants when their problems 
are discussed at the meetings of the Mer- 
chants’ Association. 


The interests of the Credit Manager are 
a part of the working unit of business, and 
should: always be treated as such. The de- 
velopment of the whole Credit problem is 
yet in the formative stages, and the Organ-: 
ization with its Service Division of which 
we are members provides the machinery by 
which its full development may be obtained. 

SIDNEY E. BLANDFORD. 


RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 
OF TEXAS 


Headquarters: San Antonio, Texas 
September 30, 1921. 
Mr. D. J. Woodlock, 
Sec’y Retail Credit Men’s Nat’l. Ass’n., 
801 National Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
My dear Mr. Woodlock: 

I am herewith enclosing you a photograph 
of a check and a description of the forger. 
This man is a professional, no doubt an 
experienced professional, but as he is lame 
on his left leg which appears to be a trifle 
shorter than the right, he should be easier 
caught up with than a man without any such 
distinction by which he might be recognized. 


DESCRIPTION 


Man using the name of Frank Tripple, 
age about 35, height about 5 feet, 8 inches, 
weight about 150 pounds, appears to be 
lame on his left leg which seems to be a 
little bit shorter than the right. This man 
appears to have been in San Antonio a few 
days, only long enough to acquaint himself 
and lay his plans. On Saturday, September 
24th, he passed a great many checks as per 
the attached photograph, all of these checks 
were forged on the Pittsburg Water Heater 
Company, using a rubber stamp and signing 
the name of Mr. Edwards, the local district 
manager, in almost an exact imitation of 
Mr. Edwards’ handwriting. 

Thinking that you might be able to use 
the above on account of the man’s descrip- 
tion, being lame, we are forwarding this 
to you. We have a great many bad check 
propositions but have not reported them to 
you before as we did not want to send you 
any stuff with very little, if any, possibility 
of ever recognizing the party again if oper- 
ating under another name and using a lit- 
tle different system, but this man on account 
of being a cripple, might be some possibility 
of recognizing him on that account. 

Yours very truly, 


A. GRANO, 
Sec’y R. M. A. of Texas. 
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Roster and Advertising Information 


To enable us to compile a new Roster and also to provide information necessary to secure 
advertising for your magazine, The Credit World, please fill out this blank, tear out and 
mail at once to W. J. Bedford, Advertising Director, The Credit World, National Bank of 


‘Commerce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Your name. 

Your firm name. 

Address - Street 
City 

Kind of business_ 

Are you owner, stockholder, or partner? 

State your official position with firm 

Do you buy office supplies, furniture and devices?. 
Do you buy store fixtures and devices? 

Do you buy merchandise? 

Do you buy delivery equipment and supplies?. 

Do you buy the insurance?___ 

Does your firm operate a delivery system? 


What kind? 


A few personal inquiries—but, they will help a lot if you answer them: 


Are you married or single?_ 
If married, any children, and how many?____ 
Do you own your own home?_ 


Do you own an automobile? What make? 


This information will be kept strictly confidential and will be used only in compiling per- 
centages for prospective advertisers. For the betterment of your magazine it is vitally 
important that you send in this blank NOW! 


Don’t Delay Mail It Today! 
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Perkins Adjustment Co. 


Copyright dates from January 6, 1915 


Our system is being successfully used throughout the United States 
and Canada and is the cheapest and the most effective system 
known for collecting slow and no-pay accounts. 

100 Account Systems sell for $20.00 each and can be used on 
100 different accounts. 50 Account Systems sell for $15.00. 


NO COMMISSIONS. 
All payments made direct to creditor. 
The following is a copy of our guarantee: , 
We will refund to the purchaser of this book the purchase price, 
with 6% interest from date of purchase, in the event at least 


$100.00 is not collected from the use of 50 sets of letters, if used as 


per instructions herein. contained. 


NW 


PERKINS ADJUSTMENT COMPANY 


Perteng 


MAIN OFFICE 729 CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Signals and Service 


UST glance at the RAND Credit installation of Sanger Bros., Department 
Store, pictured above. Note how the signals, inserted in the right side of 
the Unity tubes, stand out in contrast to the rest of the equipment. 


These simple colored fibreloid signals protect your customers and your store against 


---authorizing credits to delinquent accounts. 

---embarrassing delays to waiting customers. 

---over-buying by customer (Different colored 
signals signify different credit limits.) 


In the interests of better service to your customers and absolute protection to 
your store, you owe it to yourself to investigate the RAND System of Credit- 
Control, now in use in large and small stores all over the country. 








Write in on your letterhead telling us how many charge accounts you have and 
outlining your present method of credit authorization and we will give you full 
information on the RAND System. 


RAND COMPANY, INC., Dept. H-4. = North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branch Ofces—New York, Chicago, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Syracuse, Provi- 

dence, Washington, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Baltimore, St. Louis, 

Dallas, Minneapolis, Birmingham, Richmond, Newport News, Norfolk, Columbus, Cincinnati, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Denver, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Toronto and Honolulu. 


Business Control Thru 








YOU PUT YOUR FINGER ON IT 
INSTANTLY—BECAUSE YOU SEE IT 























